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IntroduElion 


It  was  the  year  1670,  and  stirring  times  in 
the  land  of  Inde,  where,  as  yet,  England's 
power  rested  in  embryo.  The  biggest  battle- 
field was  the  Dekkan,  on  which,  for  long 
years,  Mogul  rule  had  been  struggling  for 
the  supremacy  with  the  kings  of  its  various 
States.  For  five  years  these  rulers  had  been 
held  in  conquered  submission  to  the  Moslem 
power,  then  represented  by  the  famous  Empe- 
ror Aurungzeeb,  when  that  power  was  again 
threatened  by  a  scorned  ally,  who  had  become 
a  dangerous  foe. 

The  year  w^as  big  with  the  birth-throes  of  a 
new  people  destined  to  hold  a  powerful  sway 
only  to  be  overthrown,  in  a  much  later  day, 
by  the  resistless  onward  sweep  of  our  own 
nation.  A  small  mountain  tribe  of  free- 
booters had  suddenly  come  to  the  front  of 
affairs  as  a  brave,  dauntless  race  that  would 
be  heard.  Sivaji,  the  maker  of  the  race,  and 
founder  of  the  Marathi  kingdom,  was  a  bold, 
daring  man,  who  saw  and  seized  his  opportu- 
tunities. 

To  the  present  day  the  hardy,  persevering 
race  of  the  Marathas,  who  inhabit  the  north- 
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west  of  the  Dekkan,  proclaim  in  their  bearing 
the  brave  mountain  tribe  from  which  they 
sprang,  and  their  relationship  with  the  far- 
famed  Rajputs.  From  the  earliest  times  this 
tribe  had  carried  on  their  marauding  expedi- 
tions from  the  safety  of  hill  forts,  to  which 
thev  had  retired  from  danger.  In  the  reign  of 
Shah  Jehan,  the  father  of  the  great  Aurung- 
zeeb,  this  condition  of  things  was  slightly 
altered.  The  head  of  the  tribe,  Sivaji,  a  young 
and  daring  man,  with  wonderful  powers  of  re- 
source, determined  to  make  himself  an  inde- 
pendent chief.  Circumstances  were  in  his 
favour  through  the  constant  wars  between  the 
Moguls  and  the  Kings  of  Bijapur,  Ahmadna- 
gar,  and  Golconda,  In  a  short  time  Sivaji  had 
collected  a  number  of  followers,  and  obtained 
possession  of  twenty-five  mountain  forts. 
When  force  failed  he  used  cunning,  and  by 
this  means  he  became  master  of  three  of  the 
strongest  forts  in  the  district.  His  successes 
made  him  a  great  chief,  and  the  Mogul  could 
not  afford  to  leave  him  longer  unchecked.  In 
1665  a  great  force  was  sent  against  him,  which 
besieged  him  in  his  favourite  fort  of  Sim- 
ghurd,  or  Singhur.  This  place,  formerly 
called  Kondaneh,  had  been  captured  by  stra- 
tagem without  fighting,  and  from  its  great 
strength  and  inaccessibility  had  been  re- 
named Simghurd — the  lion's  den — by  the  con- 
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quering  Sivaji.  But  at  this  time,  not  being 
strong  enough  to  withstand  the  force  brought 
against  him,  lie  made  an  advantageous 
peace.  He  gave  up  half  his  hill  forts  and 
agreed  to  serve  Aurungzeeb,  receiving  the 
favours  of  a  tributary  chief  in  return.  Uniting 
with  his  relations,  the  Rajputs,  Sivaji  fought 
and  won  Aurungzeeb's  battles  against  the 
Dekkan  kings,  and  w^as  rewarded,  as  he  be- 
lieved, with  the  friendship  of  the  great  empe- 
ror. At  the  subjugation  of  the  Dekkan,  Sivaji 
received  an  invitation  to  Delhi,  which  he  ac- 
cepted, taking  his  young  son  with  him. 
Aurungzeeb's  real  intention  w^as  to  subdue  the 
IMarathas,  who  had  become  too  strong  for  his 
own  safety.  Thus  Sivaji  found  himself  treated 
more  as  a  prisoner  than  a  friend,  and  deter- 
mined to  leave  Delhi.  In  this  purpose  his 
religion  helped  him.  In  the  first  days  of  his 
success  he  had  thrown  over  the  devil  worship 
of  his  tribe,  and  adopted  the  Hindu  religion. 
At  Delhi  he  daily  sent  out  trays  of  food  to  the 
Brahmins,  and  one  day  contrived  that  he  and 
his  son  should  get  through  the  gates  of  the 
city,  hidden  in  two  of  these  trays.  The  return 
to  the  Dekkan  became  easy  to  such  a  daunt- 
less warrior,  and  thenceforth  he  waged  unceas- 
ing war  against  the  faithless  emperor. 

Sivaji  made  himself  independent  of  the  Mo- 
guls, and  never  afterwards,  although  the  for- 
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tune  of  war  was  often  against  him,  did  he  lose 
that  independence.  He  was  crowned  with 
great  splendour  as  the  tirst  of  the  Marathi 
Kings,  and  forced  the  Kings  of  Bijapur  and 
Golconda  to  pay  him  tribute.  He  became  a 
wise  law-maker,  and  formed  an  excellent  army 
of  horse  and  foot.  And  yet  he  was  a  blood- 
thirsty monster,  whose  favourite  goddess  in 
the  Hindu  pantheon  was  the  awful  Kali.  In 
his  wars  he  showed  neither  mercy  nor  justice, 
and  his  treachery  became  greater  than  his 
scheming.  As  years  went  by  Sivaji  lost  what- 
ever traits  of  honour  or  appreciation  of  bravery 
he  ever  possessed,  and  many  a  confiding  foe 
sank  beneath  his  treacherous  blade,  which  be- 
came gory  with  murders  committed  in  the 
name  of  war.  He  was  a  clever  and  daring 
leader ;  but,  perhaps  from  his  heathen  environ- 
ment, he  became  a  monster,  so  much  so,  that 
even  his  own  wife  shortened  his  life  with  a 
dose  of  poison,  and  the  hero  of  a  hundred 
fights  died  miserably  by  the  hand  of  a  woman. 
But  in  1670  Sivaji  was  in  the  zenith  of  his 
power.  Everywhere  the  Moslems  \vere  fleeing 
before  him ;  and  as  he  lay  in  his  latest  con- 
quest of  Poona,  he  planned  a  further  cam- 
paign, in  which  the  re-conquest  of  his 
favourite  fort  of  Simghurd  held  an  important 
part. 


I. 
^he  Lion 


THE    CALL    OF    THE    EAST 


The  Poona  of  1670  evinced  no  signs  that 
she  would  ever  possess  the  English  canton- 
ment, with  its  pretty  bungalows  and  good 
shops  of  1908.  At  this  early  date  the  English 
occupation  of  India  was  limited  to  the  Isle  of 
Bombay  and  Fort  Henry  (now  Madras),  on 
the  west  coast,  and  to  Fort  William  (now 
Calcutta),. on  the  east. 

Poona  was  a  typical  eastern  city,  with  its 
long  winding  bazaar  crowded  with  buildings 
of  every  size  and  description,  in  which  squalor 
and  beauty  touched  each  other.  By  some  de- 
corated temple  grovelled  a  mud  hut,  and  a 
flimsy  structure  leant  for  support  on  a  massive 
stone  building.  The  incongruity  was,  and  is, 
startling. 

Poona  was  a  strictly  Hindu  city.  The 
Mogul  occupation  had  been  only  a  passing 
feature  in  its  history,  leaving  no  remains  of 
marble  mosque  and  palace  found  in  many 
cities  of  the  Dekkan.  There  were,  however, 
houses  of  Moslem  architecture,  and  these  dif- 
fered, and  were  in  every  way  better  than  their 
Hindu  neighbours.  Instead  of  the  prison- 
like aspect  of  the  latter  their  bazaar  frontage 
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was  broken  by  overhanging  latticed  windows, 
behind  which  safe  shelter  the  Mohammedan 
women  could  gaze  down  on  the  tide  of  life 
below.  These  windows  were  repeated  on  the 
courtyard  side,  and  here,  in  the  privacy,  they 
opened  on  to  long  balconies  gay  with  creeping 
flowers.  Here  also  the  Hindu  dreary  stretch 
of  stone  paving  gave  place  to  a  veritable  flower 
garden,  with  its  central  fountain. 

On  a  glorious  eastern  night,  yet  warm  with 
the  breath  of  dying  day  and  laden  with  the 
perfume  of  flowers,  a  man's  figure  leaned  idly 
over  the  balcony  of  one  such  Moslem  house. 
The  moon,  in  its  Oriental  brilliancy,  sil- 
houetted every  object,  shrub,  and  fountain, 
and  overhanging  balconies.  The  idler  gazed 
down  at  the  shimmering  water,  with  its  musi- 
cal splash,  at  the  beauty  of  flower  and  shrub, 
and  drank  in,  with  deep  enjoyment,  the  sweet 
deliciousness  of  the  hour  and  scene.  But,  sud- 
denly, as  though  some  thought  recalled  him, 
he  raised  his  head  and  gazed  across  the  court- 
yard at  the  opposite  balcony  and  shut  lat- 
tices. As  he  did  so  his  dolce  far  niente  air 
gave  place  to  one  of  grave  thoughtfulness. 

He  was  young,  and  an  Englishman.  His 
dress  was  that  of  a  courtier  of  the  time  of 
Charles  H.,  only  adapted  to  the  Indian  cli- 
mate. He  wore  a  white  silk  coat  trimmed  with 
gold  embroidery,  and  further  enriched  by  col- 
ic 
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lar  and  cuffs  of  point  lace.  His  shirt  and  stock- 
ings were  of  the  same  material;  the  only  dark 
part  of  his  apparel  was  his  green  silk  breeches 
and  bronze  shoes,  on  which  latter  silver 
buckles  gleamed;  at  his  side  hung  the  usual 
court  rapier.  In  appearance  he  showed  no- 
tliing  of  the  Norman  blend  in  either  face  or 
figure.  His  muscular,  well-formed  frame,  his 
blue  eyes,  his  tawny  moustache  and  hair 
(which  latter  he  wore  in  the  customary  flow- 
mg  ringlets)  all  bespoke  his  Saxon  origin.  His 
countenance  usually  bore  an  expression  of 
careless  good  nature,  which  was  intensified  by 
the  merriment  lurking  in  his  clear  blue  eyes. 
But  beneath  the  light  surface  there  was  a 
strong,  truthful  character,  recognised  by 
most;  and  deeper  down  still  there  lay  latent 
forces  of  goodness,  and  possibilities  of  being 
only  discerned  by  the  student  of  humankind. 

Leaning  against  a  pillar,  with  his  arms 
folded,  as  though  to  brace  himself  against 
the  enervation  of  the  eastern  surroundings,  he 
reviewed  his  strange  position.  For  passing 
strange  it  was.  He  was  the  only  Englishman 
in  a  large  heathen  city  in  the  hands  of  the 
Moslems,  situated  near  hill  forts,  held  by  the 
wild  Marathas,  and  by  whom  a  raid  might 
at  any  time  be  attempted.  Civilisation,  rep- 
resented by  a  small  colony  of  his  fellow  coun- 
trymen, was  two  hundred  miles  distant. 


II 
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What  led  him  into  his  peculiar  position  ? 
Max  Saville,  the  younger  son  of  an  English 
baronet,  had  from  boyhood  possessed  a  spirit 
of  adventure.  Of  too  truly  chivalrous  and 
noble  a  nature  to  participate  in  the  wild  dis- 
solution of  the  court  life  of  Charles  II.,  he 
was  yet  too  erratic  to  settle  long  to  any  one 
pursuit.  However,  amid  various  comings  and 
goings,  he  had  gained  some  considerable 
knowledge  of  medicine,  sufficient  to  have 
styled  himself  chirurgeon  had  he  so  wished. 
On  the  possession  of  the  Isle  of  Bombay 
by  England,  as  part  dowry  of  Charles'  queen. 
Max  Saville  was  seized  with  the  desire  to 
visit  the  almost  unknown  country  of  India. 
A  few  years  after  the  annexation  of  this  Por- 
tuguese territory  his  desire  was  made  some- 
what feasible  by  the  settlement  there  of  a 
colony  of  English  merchants.  Still,  his  sisters 
and  widowed  mother  were  in  tears  at  the 
thoughts  of  the  terrible  voyage  and  the  un- 
known dangers  into  which  his  restless  spirit 
might  be  led,  should  he  reach  his  destination. 
The  subject  of  their  anxiety,  however,  treated 
the  whole  thing  as  a  huge  joke,  and  an  inter- 
esting adventure  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale 
than  usual.  Laughing  their  fears  away,  he 
took  passage  in  a  large  merchant  vessel,  and, 
in  the  usual  sailing  time  of  some  months, 
reached  Bombay.     Here  he  settled  for  a  time, 
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making  a  home  amongst  his  fellow-country- 
men in  their  quarters  of  the  harbour.  But  after 
a  while  neither  they,  nor  their  Portuguese 
neighbours,  saw  much  of  him.  Penetrating 
into  the  native  quarter,  he  made  friends  with 
the  dusky,  picturesque  Hindus,  partly  by  his 
easy  good  nature,  and  partly  by  the  open 
sesame  of  medicine. 

His  love  of  adventure  was  satisfied  in  the 
tiger  hunt,  and  his  pride  gratified  in  the  exhi- 
bition of  several  fine  skins.  But  more  than 
this.  He  scoured  the  country  around  Bom- 
bay, learned  Hindustani,  and,  altogether, 
took  kindly  to  country  and  people,  and  they 
to  him. 

When  at  last  he  was  wearying  for  some- 
thing new  it  arose  in  an  unexpected  quarter. 
At  that  time  Poona,  a  city  about  two  hundred 
miles  from  Bombay,  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Moslems.  Their  leader,  Ali  Jehan,  had  a 
favourite  daughter,  who  was  dangerously  ill, 
and  he,  hearing  of  the  skill  of  the  young  Eng- 
lishman, sent  a  retinue  begging  him  to  come 
to  his  aid. 

Max  Saville  was  only  too  glad  of  the  chance 
to  penetrate  further  inland ;  and,  in  spite  of 
various  warnings  and  grave  looks  from  both 
English  and  Portuguese,  he  went. 

Max  found  Ali  Jehan  an  indolent,  good- 
natured  man,  roused  into  unusual  anxiety  by 
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his  daughter's  state  of  health,  and  willing  to 
pay  anything  for  her  recovery.  The  patient 
herself,  Sereen,  was  an  eastern  beauty  of 
seventeen,  and,  although  very  ill,  soon  began 
to  make  satisfactory  progress  under  the  skill 
of  the  Englishman.  With  the  flow  of  return- 
ing health  she  began  to  enjoy  her  novel  situa- 
tion, and  to  get  better  acquainted  with  the 
strange  chirurgeon,  who  enlivened  the  tedium 
of  herself  and  her  women.  She  conversed  with 
him,  and  about  him  when  absent,  and  daily 
showed  pleasure  in  his  society.  To  all  this 
her  father  was  either  too  indifferent  or  too 
pleased  at  her  recovery  to  object.  Daily  she 
varied  her  rich  attire,  every  fresh  setting  of 
silks  and  jewels  only  enhancing  her  full  eastern 
beauty.  The  sparkling  black  eyes  shot  luring 
glances  at  the  young  Englishman,  which  out- 
rivalled  the  scintillating  jewels  hanging  in 
Moslem  fashion  around  her  forehead.  The  full 
rosy  lips  tried  his  strange  language  with  lazy 
enjoyment.  And  at  length  the  long  jewelled 
fingers  would  touch  those  same  lips  in  token 
of  farewell,  as  she  leaned  from  the  lattice  to 
watch  the  Englishman  cross  the  garden  of  the 
court. 

In  all  his  demeanour  INIax  Saville  was  a 
courtly  gentleman.  He  not  only  uncovered 
with  English  courtesy,  but  left  his  shoes  out- 
side the  door   in  Oriental  politeness,   always 
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bowing  low  to  his  young  patient.  This  latter 
pleased  her  excessively,  and  she  made  him 
teach  her  a  lady's  court  bow,  which,  however, 
seemed  somewhat  incongruous  when  made  by  a 
beauty  in  loose  muslin  trousers  and  short 
silken  tunic,  however  richly  embroidered.  So 
she  was  persuaded  to  discontinue  it  for  the 
more  suitable  Oriental  greeting  of  a  hand  laid 
on  the  forehead  and  heart,  whilst  the  sweet 
word  "salaam"  (peace)  is  uttered. 

As  the  time  went  by  Max  Saville  awoke  to 
the  fact  that  he  had  won  more  than  his  case. 
Familiar  as  he  was  with  the  intrigue  of  Eng- 
lish court  life,  he  found  this  Oriental  syren  a 
difficult  subject ;  for  she  was  absolute  mistress 
in  her  apartments,  and  her  numerous  women 
were  her  slaves.  Max  humoured  his  patient 
in  all  courtly  honour,  but  wondered  that  AH 
Jehan  still  pressed  his  services,  and  wearied 
for  the  time  to  be  freed  from  his  Circe. 

As  he  pondered  and  planned  in  the  brilliant 
moonlight,  his  freedom  was  nearer  than  he 
deemed  possible,  and  more  remarkable.  A 
distant  roar  in  the  city  broke  up  his  cogita- 
tions. Raising  his  head,  he  listened  intently, 
and  soon  the  confused  noise  resolved  itself  into 
fighting  and  shouting.  Quite  unmistakably 
the  clash  of  steel  rang  out  amid  hoarse  battle 
cries  and  groans  of  the  wounded.  **A  street 
riot,  evidently,"  thought  the  young   English- 
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man,  and,  entering  his  room  at  the  open  win- 
dow, he  crossed  the  apartment  to  a  similar  lat- 
tice overlooking  the  bazaar.  The  narrow  street 
was  dotted  with  fugitives,  and,  although  he 
called  to  one  and  another  for  an  explanation, 
none  had  time  to  think  of  ought  save  the  safety 
of  his  own  skin.  At  length  a  man  came 
speeding  on,  to  whom  Max  had  rendered  a 
service,  who,  recognising  him,  stopped  to 
answer.  Fear  evidently  had  complete  posses- 
sion of  him,  for  even  as  he  spoke  he  cast  appre- 
hensive glances  backward,  and  seemed  eager 
to  get  on. 

"The  Marathas  are  on  us,  oh  fFeringhi  !" 
he  gasped.  "Just  as  we  thought  them  crushed 
they  have  appeared  from  nowhere,  like  the 
demons  they  worship,  and  overthrown  the 
children  of  the  prophet !" 

"The  Marathas?"  queried  Max. 

"Yes,  one  of  the  most  troublesome  of  these 
wild  hill  tribes,  and  worst  infidels  of  them  all. 
Their  leader,  Sivaji,  is  a  demon  incarnate. 
He  spares  none.  He  knows  no  mercy.  He 
respects  no  truce.  Fly,  oh,  Feringhi !  for  he 
is  now  fighting  within  the  city.  Escape!" 
And  with  the  word  he  dashed  off  as  crackling 
flames  and  the  nearer  rolling  tide  of  war  spoke 
of  the  advancing  devastation. 

"Here's   a   predicament!"    soliloquised  the 

I  Englishman. 
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young  man.  "What  can  get  me  out  of  this 
fix  ?  Well,  anyway  I  niust  help  to  save  the 
women,  for  I  suppose  old  All  is  in  the  thick 
of  the  fight.  What  would  the  people  at  home 
think  of  me  helping  to  carry  off  some  Moslem 
women  from  warlike  marauders  of  an  un- 
known hill  tribe,  and  probably  getting 
knocked  over  for  my  pains?" 

Hastily  fastening  a  steel  corselet  over  his 
silk  doublet,  stuffing  some  jewels — Moslem 
pay — into  his  pocket,  and  snatching  up  cloak, 
hat,  and  his  fighting  cut-and-thrust  sword, 
he  strode  down  the  outside  stairs,  and  crossed 
the  court  to  the  women's  apartments. 

Reaching  the  balcony,  he  clapped  his  hands, 
and,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  un- 
fastened the  window  and  walked  in.  To  his 
astonishment  the  room  was  empty.  He  strode 
across  to  another  apartment  draped  with  silken 
hangings.  Again  he  clapped  his  hands  and 
entered,  but  frightened  solitude  reigned. 
Everywhere  there  were  the  signs  of  a  hasty 
flight;  robes  and  jewels  were  strewn  about,  and 
tables  and  low  seats  were  knocked  over.  Thus 
he  passed  through  the  whole  suite  of  rooms. 
Evidently,  Screen  and  her  women  had  been 
warned,  and  fled.  So  he  was  relieved  of  that 
task ;  but  what  to  do  next  ?  There  was  no- 
where he  could  flee  to,  so  he  must  stay  and 
see  what  happened.     Perhaps    the    Marathas 
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would  not  be  worse  than  the  Moslems,  and 
at  the  worst  he  could  sell  his  life  dearly.  As 
he  arrived  at  this  conclusion  the  sound  of  war 
sweeping  along  the  street  stayed  at  the  door. 
Hoarse  voices  shouted  a  language  he  did  not 
understand,  but  whose  ferocity  of  articulation 
boded  ill  for  adversaries. 

"If   they   kill  as   they   speak  they   must  be 
demons,"  he  muttered. 

The  great  prison-like  door  was  forced,  and 
on  towards  him  came  the  invading  forces. 
Suddenly  the  hangings  of  the  apartment  in 
which  he  stood  were  torn  down,  and  a  body  of 
men  burst  in.  For  a  moment  they  hung  back 
at  the  sight  of  a  stranger.  No  Moslem  he. 
Then  Max  spoke  in  Hindustani.  Ah,  but  he 
used  the  Moslem  speech  !  They  looked  at  each 
other,  and  advanced.  Max  planted  himself 
firmly  against  the  wall,  pulled  his  large 
plumed  hat  over  his  forehead,  and  made  ready 
for  defence.  Wrapping  his  velvet  cloak  round 
his  left  arm,  he  drew  his  sword  and  shouted  : 
"Come  on,  I  am  ready." 

The  attitude  was  intelligible,  although  the 
words  were  not,  and  unmistakable  looks  of 
admiration  passed  between  the  assailants. 
From  amongst  their  number  one  man  stepped 
out.  He  was  taller  than  his  confreres,  who 
w^ere  men  of  no  mean  height,  but  neither  he 
nor     they     possessed     the     large,     corpulent 
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frames  of  their  Moslem  foes.  Max  saw  this  at 
a  glance.  But  he  also  saw  that  their  bodies 
were  hardy  and  muscular,  and  evidently  kept 
agile  by  constant  warfare. 

The  man,  who  appeared  to  be  their  leader, 
possessed  all  these  qualities  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. His  face  was  stamped  with  an  habitual 
expression  of  calm  dignity  and  authority,  and 
withal  a  certain  warlike  fierceness — not  fero- 
city— accentuated  by  the  black  whiskers 
which,  divided  at  the  chin,  curled  upwards  on 
either  cheek.  His  dress  consisted  of  the  usual 
eastern  draperies,  over  which,  hanging  from 
■'one  shoulder  and  across  the  loins,  was  a  lion's 
skin.  On  his  head  he  wore  a  red  turban,  in 
the  front  of  which  gleamed  an  immense  dia- 
mond fastening  a  plume  of  peacock  feathers. 
His  physique  and  dress,  with  his  fighting 
powers,  had  gained  for  him  the  sobriquet  of 
"The  Lion." 

Tightening  his  girdle,  he  said  in  Hindu- 
stani :  "Stranger,  you  are  braver  than  these 
ease-loving  Moslems.  You  shall  have  the 
honour  of  crossing  swords  with  Tanaji  Malu- 
sare,  the  favourite  general  and  intimate  friend 
of  Sivaji." 

"I  am  ready,"  returned  Max. 

The  next  moment  a  pace  was  cleared,  and 
the  combatants  met  in  a  circle  of  onlookins: 
warriors.  Their  swords  clashed,  and  the  fight 
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began.  Max  was  a  proficient  in  swordman- 
ship,  and  his  cool,  deliberate  fencing  was  a 
match  even  for  the  Marathi  chieftain,  who  had 
spent  his  days  in  war.  Over  the  proud,  in- 
domitable faces  of  the  Marathas  a  flash  of  in- 
terest passed.  For  some  minutes  neither 
seemed  to  gain  any  advantage  until  an  un- 
lucky movement  on  the  part  of  Max  exposed 
his  guard  arm,  which  received  a  flesh  wound. 
But  the  next  moment  he  had  recovered  his 
position,  and  pierced  his  adversary  in  the 
shoulder. 

"Enough,"  cried  Tanaji ;  "we  are  quits. 
And  now  tell  me  who  you  are  that  dare  face 
the  Lion  of  the  mountains  thus  hardily." 

"I  come  from  fFeringhistan,  Sir  Lion," 
replied  Max;  "  and  as  we  Feringhis  fight  be- 
neath a  lion  standard  we  are  not  likely  to  fear 
the  beast  in  any  form." 

"A  lion  standard  !  That  is  well,"  returned 
Tanaji,  leaning  on  his  sword;  "better  than 
the  crescent  of  these  cushion-loving  Moslems. 
Think  you  that  they  would  have  taken  this 
city  as  easily  as  we  have  done  this  night?" 

"Nay,  verily,"  replied  Max,  truthfully, 
mentally  comparing  the  calibre  of  Moslem  and 
Maratha  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  former. 

"Are  there  more  of  you?"  inquired  Tanaji, 
tersely. 

f  England. 
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"In  Bombay,"  replied  Max  as  shortly. 

The  Lion  raised  his  noble  head,  and  some- 
thing like  a  glimmer  of  astonishment  and  ad- 
miration passed  over  his  features  as  he  re- 
garded the  lonely  Feringhi ;  but  he  merely 
asked  : 

"Why  do  you  come?    For  war?" 

"Nay,  Sir  Lion,  we  have  enough  territory 
of  our  own  without  needing  your  wild  moun- 
tain forts  and  feverish  plains.  We  come  for 
trade." 

"Good;  but  do  you  come  alone  all  these 
miles  to  trade  with  the  Moslems?" 

"Nay,  I  am  a  chirurgeon,  and  as  such  you 
had  better  let  me  staunch  the  wound  my  sword 
has  caused." 

Tanaji  glanced  contemptuously  at  the  large 
crimson  stain  on  his  shoulder,  and  then,  with 
some  satisfaction,  at  Max,  saying:  "I  am 
glad  to  hear  that  you  have  skill  in  medicine, 
but  not  for  myself.  Whoever  heard  of  man 
tending  a  wounded  lion  ?"  And  he  laughed— 
a  deep,  full-throated  laugh,  a  sound  caught  up 
and  carried  on  by  his  followers,  causing  Max 
to  start  at  its  very  wildness. 

"But,  Sir  Feringhi,  the  lion  has  a  cub — 
an  only  one — which  is  very  precious  to  him  ; 
and  for  this  little  one  he  asks  your  skill. 
What  canst  thou  do?" 

Briefly,  Max  told  him  of  the  cure  of  AH  Je- 
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ban's  daughter,  which  case  had  brought  about 
his  present  circumstances,  and  expressed  his 
willingness  to  undertake  another  patient. 

"And  thou  shalt,  young  Feringhi,  and 
make  another  cure,  and  your  reward  shall  be 
what  you  ask.  If  the  Lion  has  it  not  he  will 
soon  procure  it.  Your  patient  shall  be  brought 
at  once.  These  rooms  will  do  for  a  sick 
woman,  they  are  too  soft  for  a  man."  His 
tone  was  contemptuous,  as  also  his  manner,  as 
he  strode  through  the  suite,  touching  the  effe- 
minate furnishings  with  his  sword. 

"These  were  used  by  the  f  Begum  Sereen," 
remarked  Max. 

"Indeed  !"  returned  Tanaji,  fixing  him  with 
his  black  eyes.    "And  what  did  you  in  them  ?" 

"I  came  to  help  the  Begum  to  escape.  The 
men's  apartments  are  opposite." 

"Lead  the  way.  Sir  Feringhi,  for  I  must 
lodge  somewhere.  And  so  the  women  fled 
without  your  aid."  And  his  great  black  whis- 
kers twitched  in  slight  amusement.  "It  is 
true  that  although  the  Moslem  men  have  be- 
come women,  and  their  women  frightened 
birds,  yet  they  have  more  courage  left  than 
these  cowardly  Hindus,  who  scarcely  flee,  but 
wait  to  be  butchered.  But  I  fight  not  with 
women,  only  the  spirits  of  such  inhabiting 
men's  bodies.     Young  Feringhi,  I  will  speak 

t  Begum — lady.     Moslem  term  for  a  lady  of  importance. 
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freely  to  you,  for  I  admire  your  bravery.  I 
am  forced  to  be  friendly  with  the  mean-spirited 
Hindus  because  ray  leader,  Sivaji,  favours 
them.  They  use  their  heads,  and  we  our 
hands,  and  Sivaji  needs  us  both.  They,  who 
have  been  crushed  beneath  the  Mogul  power, 
come  to  us  for  safety,  knowing  our  prowess, 
and  Sivaji  shelters  and  employs  them." 

They  had  crossed  the  courtyard  and  en- 
tered the  men's  apartments  as  Tanaji  was 
speaking.  With  a  quick,  yet  stately,  manner, 
the  latter  walked  through  the  suite.  Max 
showed  his  ow^n  rooms  and  those  lately  occu- 
pied by  Ali  Jehan. 

"You  will  retain  your  apartments,  my 
brother,"  said  Tanaji,  "for  you  are  now  my 
guest.  I  will  use  those  of  my  foe.  Take 
away  these  women's  toys!"  he  commanded 
his  followers,  waving  his  hand  around.  And 
in  a  short  time  hangings,  cushions,  divans, 
tables,  and  even  carpets  disappeared. 

Max  looked  on  with  interest  at  the  trans- 
formation scene,  and  noted  the  evident  satis- 
faction of  "The  Lion"  when  his  desire  was 
accomplished,  and  only  bare  walls  and  floors 
remained.  A  few  sitting-mats  were  then 
brought  in  and  a  skin  for  bedding,  whilst 
some  brass  eating  and  drinking  vessels  com- 
pleted the  refurnishing. 

"This,  my  brother,  is  the  way  a  brave  man 
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lives,"  said  Tanaji.  ''Sooner  or  later  soft 
things  strangle  bravery.  You  are  a  brave 
man.  Follow  not  the  Moslem.  Remember  that 
silken  cords  may  hold  a  lion  if  there  are 
enough  of  them."  So  saying,  Tanaji  clasped 
the  hand  of  Max,  and  carried  it  to  his  heart 
and  head  in  token  of  friendship.  He  then  bade 
him  rest  in  his  own  rooms  until  the  arrival  of 
his  patient. 

Looking  back  from  the  doorway,  Max 
saw  the  Marathi  chieftain  sitting  tailor-fashion 
on  a  mat,  and  surrounded  by  a  group  of  his 
followers,  with  whom  he  was  in  deep  delibera- 
tion. 
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^he  Lions  Little  One 


"  For  East  is  East,  and  West  is  West, 
And  never  the  twain  shall  meet." 


On  reaching  his  own  luxurious  apartment 
Max  fastened  a  bandage  on  his  wounded 
wrist,  and  then,  throw'ing  himself  down  on  a 
divan,  began  to  think  out  the  bewilderment  of 
the  last  hours.  His  thoughts  soon  drifted  into 
dreams,  however,  and  then  into  dreamless 
slumber,  for  he  w-as  wearied. 

He  was  roused  by  no  gentle  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  and  no  very  gentle  voice  bidding 
him  waken.  Opening  his  eyes,  he  saw  one 
of  Tanaji's  youngest  followers  standing  by  his 
divan,  and  the  early  morning  sun  streaming 
into  the  lattice.  In  a  mixture  of  Marathi, 
broken  Hindustani,  and  gesticulation,  the 
tribesman  made  him  understand  that  the 
patient  had  come,  and  needed  him  imme- 
diately. 

With  much  questioning,  he  further  gathered 
by  word  and  sign  that  Tanaji's  daughter  was 
suffering  from  malarial  fever,  in  w'hich  both 
fever  and  ague  were  very  bad,  and  baffled  the 
skill,  or  rather  ignorance,  of  the  native 
doctors. 
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The  Maratha  waited  with  some  impatience 
whilst  Max  prepared  some  medicine;  further 
informing  the  latter  that  he  was  the  maiden's 
foster-brother,  and  that  his  mother  was  in  at- 
tendance. His  eagerness  for  the  recovery  of 
the  invalid  was  great.  As  Max  looked  into 
the  swarthy  face,  with  its  gleaming  teeth,  and 
black  eyes  so  intently  searching  his  own,  he 
read  there  a  manly  devotion  not  unworthy  a 
Feringhi. 

"And  what  is  your  name,  my  friend?"  he 
asked,  as  he  leisurely  prepared  to  follow  his 
guide. 

"Ramchandra,"  replied  the  youth;  "but 
come  at  once." 

"And  the  Begum's  name?" 

They  were  crossing  the  garden  of  the  court, 
but  at  this  enquiry  Ramchandra  stopped  short 
and  faced  his  questioner. 

"We  know  nought  of  Begums  nor  of  Mos- 
lem ways."  And  his  words  and  manner  be- 
spoke great  disdain.  "We,  the  free  children 
of  the  mountains,  only  give  titles  to  those 
who  win  them,  and  we  call  all  our  women  Bai 
(lady)." 

Slightly  amused  and  interested,  Max  pushed 
his  inquiry. 

"And  the  Lion's  daughter  is  named?" 

"Soonderbai." 
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"Soonder !"  mused  Max.  "Beautiful!  I 
wonder  if  she  personifies  her  name." 

But  they  had  reached  the  opposite  balcony, 
and  Ramchandra  strode  into  the  familiar  ante- 
room, so  lately  full  of  beautiful  Moslem  girls, 
with  their  gay  costumes  and  merry  chatter. 
Now  one  figure  came  to  meet  them — an  elderly 
woman  robed  in  a  drapery  of  dark  blue  silk, 
the  upper  end  of  which  was  drawn  across  her 
breast  like  a  shawl  and  passed  over  the  left 
shoulder,  forming  a  head  covering.  Her  hair 
was  turning  grey,  and  her  dark,  motherly 
face  wore  an  anxious  expression.  Max  had 
time  to  notice  this,  and  also  that  she  wore 
numerous  ornaments  on  her  bare  arms  and 
sandalled  feet,  ere  they  met  in  the  middle  of 
the  room.  The  young  Englishman  salaamed, 
and  the  woman,  clasping  her  two  hands  and 
laying  them  on  her  forehead,  bowed  herself  to 
the  earth  before  him,  speaking  rapidly  in 
Marathi.  Max  turned  to  Ramchandra  to  in- 
terpret. 

"Anundabai,  my  mother,  entreats  you 
to  cure  the  daughter  of  the  Lion,"  he  said. 

"Of  course,  my  friend,  I  will  do  my  best. 
That  is  what  I  am  here  for,"  remarked  Max. 
"Now  lead  the  way  to  the  sick  one." 

Anundabai  moved  on  before  them,  her  mas- 
sive silver  anklets  clinking  musically  as  she 
walked.  She  drew  aside  the  silken  hangings, 
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and  motioned  him  fo  enter.  Tiie  room  was 
still  in  its  over-night  state  of  confusion.  On 
the  carpeted  iloor  sat  two  women  rocking 
themselves  back  and  forth,  and  glancing  to- 
wards one  of  i.he  divans.  And  in  that  direction 
Max  also  looked.  There,  amongst  the 
cushions,  lay  a  girl's  small,  slender  form, 
robed  in  silken  draperies  of  the  palest  sea- 
green  tint.  She  was  tossing  about  in  high 
fever.  Her  head  was  bare,  the  shawl  end  of 
her  robe  trailing  on  the  floor,  and  the  glossy 
black  hair,  which  waved  on  her  forehead,  was 
drawn  into  tight  coils  round  the  shapely  head. 
Max  stood  for  a  moment  looking  down  at 
the  tiny  feet  and  hands,  so  beautifully 
moulded,  that  moved  so  uneasily.  Would  the 
face  be  as  beautiful  ?  At  present  it  was  hidden 
in  the  cushions.  He  felt  the  bounding  pulse. 
The  bare  arms  were  loaded  to  the  elbow  with 
massive  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  where  a 
short-sleeved  vest  met  them.  Unfastening 
some  of  these.  Max  directed  the  women  to  re- 
lease the  shapely  ankles  from  their  costly 
weight.  Deftly  withdrawing  the  long  silver 
pins  that  fastened  the  mass  of  hair,  he  ordered 
Anundabai  to  loosely  plait  it,  and  then  as, 
with  a  sigh  of  relief,  the  girl  turned  on  her 
couch.  Max  slipped  behind  it.  The  small, 
beautiful  form  held  him  in  a  spell,  that  prob- 
ably the  face  would  break.     Was  it  possible 
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that  a  maiden  of  an  Indian  hill  tribe  could 
possess  beauty  of  feature  which  would  har- 
monise with  such  a  lovely  form  ? 

Max  motioned  to  Anundabai  to  administer 
the  draught  he  had  prepared,  and  as  she  took 
it  he  moved  from  the  divan,  and  proceeded 
by  practice  to  instruct  the  other  women  to  re- 
store to  the  apartment  its  wonted  beautiful 
order.  They  obeyed  silently  and  slowly,  as 
though  unused  to  the  tables  of  inlaid  mosaics 
and  other  costly  trifles,  which  they  handled 
cautiously. 

Seeing  them  thus  employed,  the  young  doc- 
tor filled  a  silver  basin  with  water,  adding  aro- 
matic vinegar  from  a  crystal  vase,  and,  return- 
ing to  the  divan,  motioned  Anundabai  to  bathe 
the  face,  hands,  and  feet  of  her  mistress.  The 
woman  shrank  back,  muttering  and  looking 
at  her  son.  He  also  seemed  unwilling  to  obey 
the  order,  and  Max,  seeing  this,  began  to 
bathe  the  face  himself,  still  keeping  out  of 
sight.  With  his  silken  kerchief  he  applied 
the  cold,  fragrant  water,  and  the  girl  lay  still 
under  the  soothing  ministry.  Mother  and  son 
exchanged  glances  of  wonderment,  and  the 
latter  murmured,  "You  had  better  help.  The 
Lion  said  we  were  to  obey.    But  it  is  strange." 

Anundabai  slipped  on  to  the  floor,  and  began 
to  cool  the  little  burning  feet  and  hands,  glanc- 
ing curiously  at  the  wonderful  Feringhi. 
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The  women,  who  had  completed  their  task, 
drew  nearer  and  looked  on,  and  Ramchandra 
approached  Max,  whispering:  "Our  people 
never  use  cold  things  for  fever,  they  burn  it 
out ;  but  it  seems  that  your  way  suits  the 
Lion's  daughter,  and  our  way  failed." 

Max  looked  at  him  in  surprise,  and  Ram- 
chandra exchanged  some  words  with  his 
mother,  in  obedience  to  which  she  opened  the 
vest  of  the  sufferer,  and  beckoned  Max  to  look. 
There  on  the  soft  breast  was  an  ugly  raw  burn. 
Max  uttered  an  exclamation  of  horrified  anger. 

"Fools  and  idiots,"  he  muttered  as  he  dress- 
ed the  wound,  "to  think  that  fever  is  a  spirit 
that  must  be  burned  out.  How  they  have  made 
her  suffer,"  and  then  he  raised  his  eyes,  and 
let  them  rest  on  her  face.  He  slightly  started. 
She  was  very  beautiful.  Her  oval  face  was 
tinted  a  very  pale  nut  brown;  her  features 
were  small  and  delicately  formed,  and  long 
dark  eyelashes  swept  her  cheeks.  She  was 
sleeping  easily,  a  row  of  pearly  teeth  half  re- 
vealing themselves  between  her  delicately 
curved  carmine  lips,  and  a  fascinating  dimple 
on  her  tiny  chin  prepared  for  laughter.  What 
would  the  eyes  be  like  ?  Would  they  be  the 
homes  of  laughter  or  what?  Surely  not  the 
luring  merriment  that  danced  in  the  black 
orbs  of  the  Moslem,  for  on  this  sleeping  figure 
rested  a  simple  grace  of  manner  that  breathed 
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of  nature  and  solitude.  A  hectic  flush  dyed 
the  soft  skin,  and  Max  laid  a  cool,  firm  hand 
on  the  forehead,  the  noble  contour  of  which 
was  a  miniature  of  her  father's. 

As  he  did  so  a  slight  movement  in  the  room 
caused  him  to  look  up.  Tanaji  was  advanc- 
ing silently  in  his  great  strength,  all  results 
of  the  previous  day  hidden  by  his  fresh  white 
robes.  The  Lion's  skin  about  his  middle  was 
the  only  dark  spot,  and  the  jev/elled  eyes  of  the 
monster's  .head  gleamed  on  liis  left  thigh. 
Very  kingly  he  looked,  and  after  one  glance 
towards  the  divan  he  turned  a  courteous  atten- 
tion to  Max. 

The  latter  greeted  him  with  the  salaam,  to 
which  he  had  become  accustomed ;  but  his 
host,  after  giving  the  silent,  graceful  curtsey 
of  his  previous  greeting,  remarked,  "Nay,  my 
brother,  not  salaam ;  that  greeting  belongs  to 
our  enemies,  who  carry  salaam  (peace)  on  their 
lips  but  not  in  their  hearts.  Better  the  cry 
of  'Ram,  Ram,'  of  our  Hindu  allies  than  that 
false  Moslem  word." 

"My  host,  'The  Lion,'  "  replied  Max,  "me- 
thinks  the  Hindu  of  this  city  with  his  gods 
pleases  me  not  enough  to  use  his  salutation," 
and  grasping  the  chieftain's  hand,  he  carried  it 
to  his  head  and  heart. 

A  look  of  satisfaction  stole  over  the  noble 
features  of  Tanaji,  but  he  said,  "Agreed,  my 
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brother,  only  the  Hindus  are  our  alhes,  and 
Sivaji  favours  them,  so  their  gods  must  be 
respected  by  silence  if  not  by  worship.  And 
now  tell  me,  how  does  the  little  one?" 

He  gazed  with  a  look  of  tender  solicitude  on 
the  sleeping  maiden,  and  his  deep  voice  lost 
some  of  its  harshness.  He  seemed  not  to 
heed  the  reply  of  the  doctor,  but  stood  for  some 
minutes  in  silence.  Then  he  stooped  and 
touched,  with  a  woman's  gentle  touch,  his 
daughter's  face. 

Max  wondered  at  the  love  of  that  fierce  war- 
rior, which  could  adapt  the  rough  hand,  on 
which  the  muscles  stood  like  whipcord,  to  such 
a  caress. 

"She  is  better,  I  see;  my  little  one  !  Young 
Feringhi,  my  brother,  the  Lion  thanks  you," 
and  he  grasped  the  hand  of  Max  till  it  ached 
with  the  pressure. 

"I  leave  her  in  your  care.  Ramchandra 
and  bais  all,  obey  this  Feringhi  as  you  would 
myself.  Now  I  must  to  Sivaji,"  and  with  a 
last  look  at  the  figure  among  the  cushions,  he 
left  the  apartment. 

For  some  days  Max  continued  in  close  at- 
tendance on  the  sick  room,  for  although  the 
fever  and  ague  slackened,  they  did  not  abate 
all  at  once.  He  found  the  women  very  igno- 
rant of  the  simplest  duties  of  nursing,  and 
saw  to  the  cooling  and  shading  of  the  room 
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himself,  as  well  as  to  the  administering  of 
nourishment.  It  was  the  height  of  the  hot  sea- 
son, and  Max  found  it  very  trying  to  himself. 
As  a  relief  he  had  his  long  hair  cut  off,  and 
the  tawny  crop  of  curls  gave  him  a  nobler 
appearance  than  the  silken  ringlets  had  done. 

When  he  was  not  in  the  sick  room  he  passed 
the  time  in  his  apartment  opposite  or  in  the 
garden,  when  his  gaze  was  often  drawn  to 
the  lattice.  He  would  not  confess  to  his  own 
heart  the  spell  put  on  him  by  this  beau- 
tiful mountain  maiden,  yet  so  unconscious  of 
her  power.  He  tended  her  with  deep  solici- 
tude, and  his  presence  seemed  to  soothe  her 
in  her  delirium.  When  the  little  head,  with 
its  wealth  of  glossy,  black  hair,  moved  rest- 
lessly in  fever,  his  cool,  firm  hand  soothed  it 
into  quiet  sleep. 

All  through  the  illness  she  kept  her  eyes 
closed,  and  in  her  delirium  she  raved  of  some 
dreadful  scene.  Max  had  some  difficulty  in 
getting  an  explanation  of  this,  as  both  Anun- 
dabai  and  Ramchandra  gave  evasive  answers. 
They  had  not  forgotten  the  young  Feringhi's 
anger  at  burning  out  the  spirit  of  fever,  and 
avoided  a  new^  provocation.  At  length  Max 
insisted  on  an  explanation,  and,  seeing  he  was 
not  to  be  denied,  Ramchandra  gave  it. 

During  the  night  march  to  Poona  some 
Moslems  had  been   captured,  and,    to    avoid 
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their  escape,  and  the  trouble  of  guarding  them, 
they  had  been  butchered.  Ramchandra  owned 
it  was  a  horrible  sight,  for  the  men  were  in- 
offensive, and  one  was  very  old.  But  Sivaji 
was  bent  on  overthrowing  the  Moslem  power 
and  making  the  Marathas  a  nation,  and  he 
would  not,  through  mercy,  allow  any  miscar- 
riage of  his  smallest  plans.  Soonderbai,  who 
was  riding  on  her  little  mountain  pony  near  her 
father  and  Sivaji,  had  begged  for  mercy,  but 
in  vain.  The  sight  and  the  sounds  had  evi- 
dently hastened  the  fever  which  was  on  her, 
and,  clasping  her  hands  over  her  eyes,  she  had 
fallen  to  the  ground.  From  that  time  she  had 
been  carried  in  a  litter. 

Max  listened  to  the  tale,  which  Ramchandra 
made  very  lengthy  by  eastern  metaphor  and 
idiom,  mostly  lost  on  the  young  doctor.  When 
he  had  concluded  he  inquired,  sternly.  "Did 
Tanaji  sanction  this  massacre?" 

"No,"  replied  Ramchandra,  promptly; 
"the  Lion  likes  not  such  things,  but  he  is 
Sivaji's  friend  and  general.  He  obeys  and 
fights." 

Max  felt  relieved.  It  seemed  impossible 
that  the  noble-looking  Tanaji,  with  all  his 
fierceness,  could  be  the  perpetrator  of  a  das- 
tardly deed  of  blood ;  and  his  indignation  rose 
against  the  unknown  Sivaji. 

At  length,  when  his  skill  saw  signs  of  re- 
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turning  consciousness,  he  watched  Soonderbai 
closely,  knowing  that  the  terrible  dread  of  see- 
ing would  go  on  returning  health.  And  at 
length  he  was  rewarded. 

As  he  sat  holding  the  pulse  that  fluttered  so 
feebly  the  eyelids  slowly  unclosed,  and  re- 
vealed the  most  wonderful  full  brown  eyes. 
Into  their  large  liquid  depths  astonishment 
sprang  as  they  met  the  gaze  of  the  unfamiliar 
face. 

Max  reassured  her  by  saying,  soothingly  : 
"I  am  a  doctor  sent  by  your  father  to  care 
for  you." 

As  he  spoke  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  small 
forehead,  and  Soonderbai,  recognising  the 
touch  that  had  soothed  her  delirium,  smiled 
contentedly.  After  a  moment's  silence,  dur- 
ing which  the  blue  and  brown  eyes  gazed  into 
each  other,  the  girl  let  the  long  lashes  fall 
again,  and  murmured  in  a  sweet  alto  voice  : 
"I  know  your  touch.  You  are  the  friend  be- 
fore whose  hand  my  dream  spirits  fled.  Yes, 
my  spirit  knows  you,  and  my  eyes  will  know 
you  soon." 

She  had  answered  Max  in  the  Hindustani 
in  which  he  had  addressed  her,  and  he  thought 
the  language  had  never  seemed  so  beautiful. 

Daily  she  grew  stronger,  and  the  beauty  of 
convalescence  was  greater  than  that  of  illness. 
In  her  recovered  animation  the  winsomeness 
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of  childhood  and  the  thoughtfulness  of  woman- 
hood were  blended,  and  ever  showed  them- 
selves in  play  of  feature  and  in  her  quick,  rich 
enunciation.  She  made  Max  tell  and  re-tell 
of  his  country  and  king  and  home  life,  with 
all  his  late  adventures.  Into  the  last  she  en- 
tered readily,  but  her  frequent  puzzled  ques- 
tioning showed  how  little  she  could  under- 
stand the  former. 

"It  is  not  clear  to  my  mind,"  she  would  say 
with  a  bewildered  expression  in  her  lovely 
eyes,  as  Max  would  vainly  try  to  explain  some 
custom  for  which  there  was  no  translatable 
equivalent.  Then  to  divert  her  mind  he  would 
relate  some  amusing  adventure  that  brought 
the  little  dimple  into  play. 

She  showed  her  pleasure  in  his  society  in  a 
frank,  natural  way,  always  greeting  his 
entrance  with  a  smile  of  pleasure  that  was 
reflected  in  her  eyes.  And  this  pleasure  Max 
fully  returned,  and  she  realised  it.  They 
were  happy  in  each  other's  company,  for  there 
was  a  felt  kinship  in  what  they  knew  of  each 
other,  awakened  by  that  first  long  gaze  into 
the  other's  eyes;  and  there  was  a  consciousness 
of  union  in  the  hidden  depths  of  being,  which, 
though  unknown,  drew  them  closer.  Their 
souls  had  met  and  harmonised ;  they  had  but 
to  discover  how  and  why. 

During  these  days  of  recovery,  when  not  in 
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actual  attendance,  Max  wandered  about  the 
city  making  discoveries  and  friends.  He  felt 
the  need  of  some  action  to  brace  him  after  the 
dream  life  in  the  Moslem  house ;  so  he  set  him- 
self to  study  the  human  nature  around  him, 
ever  coming  back,  not  to  study,  but  to  rest 
in  the  sweet  unfolding  of  that  of  'The  Lion's' 
daughter. 

There  was  much  to  interest  one  in  the  city 
with  its  numerous  Hindu  temples,  and  in  the 
stories  told  under  the  eastern  moon  to  the 
groups  of  picturesque  Hindu,  and  fierce,  but 
no  less  picturesque,  Maratha.  And  gradually 
Max  and  his  close  attendant  and  admirer, 
Ramchandra,  became  recognised  members  of 
any  story-telling  circle;  and  the  professed 
"raconteur"  lifted  his  eyes  with  a  satisfied 
gleam  to  greet  the  generous  and  wonderful 
Feringhi.  The  stories  embraced  all  subjects 
— the  philosophical  and  mercenary  to  suit  the 
thoughtful  and  astute  Flindu ;  the  warlike  and 
amorous  to  please  the  brave  Maratha;  and, 
although  there  was  a  mutual  antipathy 
between  these  two  peoples,  yet  it  was  held 
in  check  by  the  give-and-take  alliance  in 
which  they  were  united. 

The  city  was  mainly  inhabited  by  Flindus. 
All  the  Moslems  had  vanished,  and  their  places 
were  filled  by  the  hill  tribe,  some  of  whom, 
however,   hating  the  enclosure  of  city  walls, 
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encamped  on  the  open  maidan  under  leafy 
booths.  The  more  Max  mixed  with  the 
Marathas  the  more  he  admired  the  traits  of 
this  brave,  dauntless  race.  Their  free  bear- 
ing and  splendid  physique  was  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  cautious,  somewhat  timid  carriage 
of  the  smaller  Hindu.  For  the  latter  had  long 
ago  forgotten  what  he  knew  of  war,  and  in  his 
highest  expression — the  Brahmin — lived  only 
to  make  and  explain  religious  and  secular  law  ; 
and  also  to  live  well  by  it.  The  astute,  wily 
faces  of  many  proclaimed  their  craft,  and  de- 
noted their  wealth ;  whilst  a  more  philosophical 
cast  of  feature  would  as  surely  proclaim  the 
poverty  of  the  thinker. 

For  the  priests  Max  felt  a  strong  aversion 
— whether  they  were  represented  by  the  sleek 
devotee  with  his  daily  bathing,  or  by  the 
coarse,  gross  sensualist.  With  both  he  found 
money  all-powerful,  and  profited  by  this 
knowledge  to  learn  more  of  their  customs. 
The  Brahmins,  whether  they  believed  their 
written  sacred  laws  or  not,  traded  on  the 
credulity  of  the  superstitious  people,  who  with 
an  eastern's  religious  bent  of  mind  continually 
turned  to  the  spirit  world.  There  was  a  yet 
darker  side,  which  Max  gradually  discovered. 

But  after  a  little  study  he  could  see  how 
necessary  these  book-learned  Hindus  were 
to  an  unlearned  hill  tribe  forcing  its  way  to 
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the  front,  and  could  admire  the  astuteness  of 
its  leader  in  assimilating  the  help  of  the  pen 
to  keep  what  his  sword  gained.  In  spite  of 
some  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  his  fol- 
lowers, Sivaji  filled  all  the  most  important 
offices  with  Brahmins,  only  retaining  a 
personal  body-guard  of  Marathas;  and  even 
about  his  person  the  sleek  Hindu  secretary 
was  an  important  official.  His  followers  were 
satisfied  w-hilst  there  was  active  field  work, 
but  grumbled  at  the  inaction  of  city  life.  No 
one  but  a  bold,  daring  man  of  strong  person- 
ality who  seized  every  opportunity  with  a 
wonderful  power  of  resource,  could  have  con- 
ceived and  carried  out  his  plans,  and  kept 
harmony  between  Maratha  and  Hindu.  He 
had  publicly  thrown  over  the  devil-worship  of 
his  tribe,  and  adopted  the  Hindu  mythology ; 
and  by  building  temples  and  feeding  Brah- 
mins he  conciliated  the  Hindus.  He  chose 
as  his  favourite  deity  the  blood-thirsty,  awful 
Kali,  and  many  of  his  temples  were  dedicated 
to  her  under  that  name,  or  those  of  Durga 
and  Parvati.  All  this  Max  found  out  through 
intercourse  with  the  people,  and  he  was 
curious  to  see  the  clever,  daring  chief.  But 
for  a  time  Sivaji  was  so  busy  with  plans  to 
strengthen  his  power  that  there  was  no  chance 
of  audience,  even  for  the  wonderful  young 
Feringhi. 
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III. 
An  Jiwakening 


THE      BEAUTIFUL     STORY 
THAT   NEVER  GROWS  OLD 


In  the  cool  of  an  early  morning  as  earth 
lay  refreshed  and  breathing  freely  between 
the  setting  moon  and  rising  sun,  there  was  a 
stir  in  the  garden  of  the  court.  Cushions  and 
carpets  were  brought  out  and  placed  on  the 
marble  parapet  of  the  pool,  into  which  the 
fountain  splashed  with  musical  cadence;  and 
as  the  sun  arose  in  soft  beams,  it  glinted 
through  the  thick  foliage  on  a  pretty  scene. 
Amongst  the  cushions  reclined  "The  Lion's" 
daughter;  Anundabai  and  the  two  women  sat 
below  the  parapet,  and  Max  himself,  leaning 
on  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  looked  down  with  com- 
placency on  his  morning's  proceedings.  It 
was  very  evident  that  he  had  pleased  his  little 
patient.  She  looked  up  at  the  blue  sky,  and 
around  on  flower,  and  tree,  and  glancing 
water,  and  heaved  a  deep  sigh  of  satisfaction. 

"It  is  very  good,"  she  said  at  last. 

"What  is  good,  fair  lady?"  queried  Max. 

For  answer  she  waved  her  jewelled  hand 
around. 

After  a  few  moments  she  grew  suddenly 
pensive.  Max,  who  noted  her  every  change 
of  expression,  enquired  with  solicitude — "Me- 
thinks  something  is  amiss." 

"It  is  strange  that  all  this  should  only  make 
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me  long  the  more  for  my  native  mountains. 
It  is  good  to  be  here  after  those  rooms.  It  is 
good  to  'eat  the  air  again,'  but,  oh,  there 
seems  so  Httle  !  There  are  still  walls  on 
every  side,  and  I  long,  oh,  so  much,  for  the 
space  of  my  dear  mountains.  They  are  not 
so  beautiful,  for  there  are  few  flowers  and 
trees,  but  they  are  so  grand  standing  alone  in 
the  air  with  the  blue  sky  over  them.  I  am 
shut  up  here,  and  I  want  to  be  free." 

"Tell  me  of  your  mountain  home,  Soonder- 
bai,"  he  begged,  throwing  himself  down  on  a 
carpet  at  her  feet. 

She  raised  herself  on  'the  tushions,  and 
gazing  into  the  water  said, 

"I  can  see  it,  not  my  first  home;  I  was  too 
young  to  remember  that ;  but  I  have  the  feel- 
ing of  the  mountains  around  me  from  baby- 
hood. My  mother  died  then,  and  at  first  I 
can  only  remember  mountains,  and  my  father, 
and  moving  about  with  him — always  moving." 

She  lapsed  into  a  fit  of  musing,  which  Max 
broke  up  by  asking,  "Fair  lady,  had  you  only 
your  father  to  care  for  you  ?" 

"I  had  t'Ukkah,'  of  course,"  she  replied, 
laying  her  little  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  her 
foster-mother;  "dear  Ukkah,  who  has  always 
cared  for  me." 

f  An  expressive,  aflfectionate  name  for  a  guardian  who 
assumes  the  care  of  a  loving  elder  sister. 
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The  old  woman  looked  up  with  a  smile  at 
the  caress,  and  then  continued  her  spinning 
from  a  hand  loom,  which  occupation  she  and 
the  other  women  were  pursuing. 

"The  first  home  I  have  real  recollections  of 
is  Simghurd  (literally,  'lion's  den!')  It  was 
the  name  Sivaji  gave  it  because  of  its  grand, 
wild  scenery,  and  because  he  gave  it  in  charge 
to  my  father — his  bravest  general  and  most 
intimate  friend.  When  Sivaji,  at  the  head 
of  his  Marathas,  captured  it,  the  name  was 
Kondaneh,  but  that  is  almost  forgotten  now. 
We  lived  at  Simghurd  for  years,  until  Sivaji 
called  my  father  to  help  him  in  the  plain,  and 
then,  with  'The  Lion'  gone,  as  he  said,  the 
den  was  invaded  by  the  enemy." 

"But,"  she  added,  triumphantly,  "the  Lion 
will  gain  his  own  again.  I  hope  it  may  be 
soon." 

Did  she  think  of  her  desire  in  the  light  of 
after  events? 

"You  would  love  Simghurd,"  she  said, 
looking  at  Max. 

"Methinks*  I  would,  since  you  love  it  so 
well,"  he  replied.     "But  describe  it  to  me." 

"Describe  it!  How  can  I?  It  is  a  great 
rock  towering  over  the  plain  away  from  every 
one,  small  and  mean.  And  it  is  so  safe.  Every- 
where on  its  sides  are  wells  of  rock  or  great 
chasms,  where  the  lion  and  tiger  roam.     No 
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one  can  find  its  entrance  but  those  who  know 
it.  From  the  bottom,  where  shrubs  and 
bushes  grow,  it  seems  to  appear,  but  as  you 
go  up  and  up  it  vanishes ;  and  the  way  is 
long,  and  tiredness  comes,  and  the  Marathas 
swoop  down,  and  you  never  reach  it.  I  have 
often  seen  it  so,  and  wished  the  enemy  would 
let  Simghurd  alone.  They  could  not  capture 
the  den  with  the  lion  inside ;  for  they  were 
not  lion  men,"  she  added,  proudly. 

"But  where  did  you  dwell,  Soonderbai  ? 
Not  in  the  rocks,  surely  !" 

"No,  although  there  were  caves  enough  for 
that;  but  we  had  houses' within  the  wall  on 
the  summit,  and  Sivaji  built  temples  and  laid 
out  gardens  to  grow  flowers  for  the  puja  (wor- 
ship). Our  house  was  near  the  treasury,  and 
very  large;  but  I  loved  to  go  round  the  ram- 
parts, and,  when  no  enemy  was  about,  to  wan- 
der through  the  gate  and  along  the  mountain 
spurs.  There  are  several  other  hill  forts 
near,"  she  added;  "and  one  can  count  seven 
from  Simghurd,  but  Simghurd  is  the  jewel." 

"And  you  want  freedom,"  said  Max.  "Well, 
when  you  are  stronger  you  shall  go  through 
the  city  and  out  on  the  maidan,  where  you  can 
see  your  grand  mountains." 

"But  that  will  set  me  longing  more,"  re- 
turned the  girl.  "If  I  go  out  of  that  door" 
(pointing  across  the  court   to  the  one  street 
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entrance)  "1  must  be  wrapped  in  a  f'chud- 
dah'  or  go  in  a  litter;  and  in  either  case  must 
be  attended.  There  is  no  freedom  now  for 
women  in  the  plains,  Sir  Feringhi." 

Max  realised  this.  Ever  since  the  first  settled 
invasion  of  the  Moslems  the  purdah  system 
had  been  established  to  protect  the  women 
from  the  rape  of  the  invader.  That  custom, 
which  has  become  such  a  degrading  slavery, 
was  at  first  welcomed  by  the  women  them- 
selves as  a  safeguard  to  their  purity ;  and,  al- 
though Soonderbai  fretted  at  the  restraint — 
being  assured  by  Anundabai  of  the  great  need 
for  it — she  accepted  its  irksomeness  as  a  part 
of  that  city  life  which  seemed  to  her  free 
nature  so  small  and  mean.  For  she  quite  shared 
her  father's  antipathy  to  everything  Hindu, 
and  the  horrors  of  suttee  and  infanticide  ap- 
peared even  more  dreadful  to  her  mind  than  the 
fierceness  of  her  warlike  people. 

She  broke  the  silence  that  had  fallen 
after  her  last  words  by  saying,  suddenly — 

"But  tell  me  again  about  your  women.  You 
say  they  are  free." 

Max  drew  a  vivid  picture  of  English 
country  life,  and  was  in  the  midst  of  his 
account  when  the  courtyard  door  opened  and 
admitted  Tanaji.  The  latter,  seeing  them, 
strode  across  to  the  fountain.  After  his  usual 
t  A  covering  to  completely  wrap  an  Eastern  lady. 
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courteous  greeting  to  Max  he  caressed  his 
daughter. 

"It  pleases  me,  little  one,  to  see  you  about 
again,"  he  said;  "but  I  trust  you  will  not  get 
to  love  these  Moslem  luxuries  too  well.  Will 
you  regret  these  cushions  and  flowers  and 
fountains  in  your  native  mountains?" 

"You  need  not  fear,"  ]\Iax  answered  for 
her.  "The  Lion's  daughter  was  but  now 
longing  for  her  freedom  amongst  the  bare 
hills." 

"It  is  well,"  replied  Tanaji,  with  a  satisfied 
smile  as  he  met  Soonderbai's  confirming  eager 
glance.  "The  wish  shall  be  granted.  Sim- 
ghurd  shall  be  ours  again  if  the  lion  has  not 
lost  his  strength." 

Still  fondling  his  daughter,  he  turned  to 
Max,  saying — 

"But,  my  brother,  my  visit  was  to  you. 
Sivaji  bids  you  to  his  presence  this  evening. 
His  plans  have  been  successful,  and  he  has 
now  time  to  receive  you.  He  is  prepared  to 
esteem  you  for  your  hardihood." 

Max  bowed.  He  was  not  at  all  sure  that 
he  was  prepared  to  look  with  favour  on  the 
blood-thirsty,  clever  chief,  although  he 
welcomed  the  opportunity  to  meet  him. 

"Ramchandra  will  conduct  you  to  his 
abode,  where  you  will  find  me  in  attendance. 
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And  now  I  accompany  my  leader  to  do  puja,t" 
and,  with  a  stately  salute,  Tanaji  left  them. 

The  door  shut  with  a  resounding  thud;  the 
echoes  died  away,  and  silence  reigned  in  the 
court  garden.  Soonderbai's  beautiful  face 
wore  a  very  thoughtful,  inquiring  expression. 
At  length  she  fixed  her  wonderful  eyes  on  Max 
and  asked — 

"Do  not  you  and  your  people  do  puja?"' 

"We  worship  one  God,"  replied  Max. 

"But  how  do  you  worship  him?"  she  in- 
quired. 

"We  go  every  week  to  a  big  house  set  apart 
for  the  purpose,  and  a  man,  also  set  apart, 
reads  and  preaches  about  Him,  and  prays  to 
Him,  and  we  all  sing,  that  is,  those  who  can." 

Soonderbai  looked  astonished. 

"Once  in  seven  days,"  she  said.  "Don't 
you  worship  every  day?" 

"The  people  who  have  time,  and  the  women 
do;  but  not  the  busy  men." 

Soonderbai's  expression  was  more  bewil- 
dered. 

"Of  course  we  can  pray  to  God  in  our  own 
houses,  for  He  is  a  spirit  and  everywhere," 
continued  Max,  repeating  rather  mechanically 
the  teaching  of  his  childhood.  "But  we  men 
generally  leave  the  women  to  pray  for  us." 

f  Ceremonial  worship. 
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"Ah!  that's  what  I  cannot  understand. 
Your  women  do  the  puja,  but  our  men  do 
ours.  We  are  not  worthy.  We  have  only 
a  few  household  gods  that  they  give  us  in  a 
sort  of  pity." 

"We  believe,"  said  Max,  "that  women, 
being  tenderer  and  purer  than  men,  are  more 
worthy  to  approach  God." 

"Women  are  of  little  account  in  my 
country,"  said  Soonderbai  sadly.  "Not  that 
I  need  complain,  for  my  father  loves  me,  and 
we  Marathas  are  not  so  lightly  esteemed  by 
our  men  as  the  Hindu  women.  But  still," 
and  she  sighed,  "we  women  are  only  for  the 
use  of  men,  and  we  are  like  moons  that  can 
only  reflect  their  light." 

"But  please  tell  me  about  your  God,"  she 
said  presently.     "What  is  He  like?" 

"Our  God  is  a  Spirit;  we  cannot  see  Him, 
and  we  may  not  make  images  of  Him,"  replied 
Max. 

"A  Spirit?"  she  interrogated.  "Does  He 
sit  in  the  winds?  I  have  thought  sometimes 
that  there  was  a  good  spirit  amongst  all  the 
evil  ones  that  ride  on  the  winds  around  Sim- 
ghurd.  My  people  used  to  worship  these 
spirits,  and  now  that  Sivaji  has  forbidden  it 
and  erected  Hindu  temples,  the  wind  spirits 
seem  more  angry  as  they  ride  up  and  down 
the  mountain  passes.      When  they  are  very 
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furious  my  father  propitiates  them  by  secret 
puja." 

"Fair  lady,"  said  Max,  "our  God  made  the 
winds  and  all  things  in  nature,  even  your 
loved  mountains." 

The  girl  started. 

"Do  you  then  worship  Parameshwa,  the 
creator?  And  your  women,  dare  they 
approach  Him  ?  Why  even  the  Hindus  do  not 
build  many  temples  to  Him ;  and  the  common 
people  never  dare  mention  His  name  or  do 
Him  puja.  He  is  too  great  and  unknown.  They 
have  gods  more  like  themselves,  with  human 
passions  and  feelings,  and  I  like  them  not." 

"Soonderbai,"  replied  Max,  gravely,  "we 
worship  the  Creator  and  Sustainer  of  all 
things  because  He  has  revealed  Himself  and 
shown  us  the  way  to  approach  Him." 

"Tell  me,"  said  the  girl — her  eyes  fixed  in- 
tently on  his  face. 

"He  sent  His  Son  in  human  form,  who 
showed  forth  in  His  life  the  holiness  and  the 
love  of  God,  and  who  finally  offered  Himself 
as  a  sacrifice  for  men." 

"His  name?"  asked  Soonderbai. 

"The  Christ,"  said  Max,  reverently. 

"Krishna?"  questioned  the  girl,  in  sur- 
prise, for  the  pronunciation  of  the  two  words 
is  so  similar  that  an  unfamiliar  ear  would  not 
detect  the  difference. 
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"Nay,  not  Krishna,"  replied  Max,  in  some 
disgust,  for  he  had  learned  enough  of  that 
most  vaunted  Hindu  god  to  abhor  his  un- 
speakable life. 

"Fair  lady,  the  Christ  was  the  only  per- 
fectly sinless  life,  and  that  because  He  was 
God  dwelling  in  human  flesh." 

"Sinless?"  questioned  Soonderbai.  "That 
means  he  did  not  do  the  dreadful  deeds  that 
our  men  do?" 

"It  means  more  than  that.  He  did  not 
commit  sins  because  He  had  no  sin  in  His 
heart.     He  was  holy,  and  did  men  good." 

"What  good?    Tell  me." 

"He  healed  the  sick,  comforted  the  sad 
and  troubled,  fed  the  hungry,  and  did  many 
wonderful  things." 

"For  the  men  ?"  interposed  the  girl. 

"No,  fair  lady,  not  for  men  alone,  but  for 
women  and  little  children.  They  all  crowded 
around  Him  for  a  word  or  a  touch." 

"But  if  He  were  sinless,  as  you  say,  how 
could  He  let  all  sinful  people  near  Him  ?  The 
holy  Brahmins  keep  aloof  from  the  common 
folks." 

"Just  because  He  was  sinless.  No  one's 
touch  could  defile  a  holy  being." 

"Ah  !  I  understand,"  said  the  girl  thought- 
fully.    "Then    Brahmins  are   not  sinless.     1 
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have  thought  not,  although  they  claim  to  be 
free  from  sin." 

"Very  far  from  it,  I  should  say,"  returned 
Max  with  a  curi6us  smile. 

"But  please  won't  you  tell  me  all  about  the 
Christ  and  your  God?"  asked  Soonderbai. 

Thus  entreated,  Max  started  from  the 
Bethlehem  nativity,  and  told  of  the  matchless 
life  of  the  Son  of  God.  He  was  surprised  at 
himself,  for  it  had  not  had  much  place  in  his 
thoughtless  wandering  life ;  but  he  found  his 
lips  framing  the  sweet  story  of  his  childhood's 
days.  And  thus  unconsciously  carried  back, 
he  was  again  a  boy  at  the  side  of  his  beautiful 
mother,  listening  with  his  brothers  and  sisters 
to  the  voice  they  all  loved  so  w^ell,  and  even 
reproducing  something  of  its  earnestness  in 
his  own  recital.  Perhaps  also  the  intent  look 
on  the  lovely  face  before  him  led  him  on. 
Soonderbai  listened  with  parted  lips  and  heav- 
ing bosom,  never  interrupting  him,  until  as 
he  slightly  paused  at  the  Calvary  scene,  she 
whispered — 

"Please  go  on." 

Her  face  lighted  up  at  the  prominence  given 
to  the  women  on  the  sad  night  and  the  joyful 
morning;  but  as  the  relater's  voice  ended,  she 
remained  in  thoughtful  silence.  At  length 
she  said,  "And  this  is  all  true?  It  seems  too 
good  to  be  true.     How  do  j'^ou  know?" 
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"Because  we  have  it  written  in  a  book  by 
the  very  people  who  knew  the  Christ." 

"A  book!"  she  exclaimed,  eagerly.  "My 
people  have  no  sacred  writings.  Have  you 
seen  it?" 

"Yes,  fair  maiden,  and  I  have  a  copy  of  it 
given  me  by  my  mother.     I  will  show  you." 

He  went  to  his  own  apartment,  and  returned 
with  a  handsomely  bound  Bible,  ornamented 
with  gold  and  fastened  by  two  massive  golden 
clasps. 

Soonderbai  touched  the  volume  reverently, 
and  said — 

"Read  it.  No,  I  know  I  shall  not  under- 
stand it,"  she  continued  smiling,  "but  it  will 
help  me  to  feel  it  is  really  true." 

Max  read  some  passages  to  please  her,  the 
girl  thoughtfully  scanning  his  face  meantime 
and  dwelling  on  the  wonders  he  had  related. 
At  length  she  remarked — 

"It  seems  as  if  the  Christ  must  be  the  one 
Lela  is  searching  for." 

Max  looked  up  at  her  for  explanation. 

"I  told  you  that  I  hated  Hindus,  but  there 
is  one  exception,"  said  Soonderbai.  "There 
is  a  priestess  living  alone  on  a  spur  of  our 
mountains,  whom  I  visit.  I  found  her  abode 
one  day  when  out  wandering.  She  does  not 
believe  in  any  of  the  gods  of  our  land,  neither 
the   spirit   gods   nor   the   gods   of   the  sacred 
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books.  She  knows  all,  and  says  they  all 
fail.  She  is  seeking  a  true  god.  The  priests 
would  kill  her  if  they  knew.  She  only  told 
me  when  we  had  placed  much  love  on  each 
other.  But  would  this  god  of  yours  let  us 
worship  him  ?      We  are  not  of  your  land." 

"Fair  lady,  Christ  did  not  live  His  human 
life  in  Feringhistan.  He  was  born  in  Syria, 
but  He  loves  and  has  redeemed  the  whole 
world,  women  as  well  as  men.  His  last  mes- 
sage to  His  disciples  was  to  go  to  every  clime 
and  people,  and  tell  what  He  had  done." 

"And  does  all  the  world  know  except  Hindu- 
stan ?"  she  questioned. 

"Nay,"  He  replied. 

"And  it  is  so  long  ago,"  she  murmured. 

After  a  silence  she  continued — 

"I  believe  what  you  have  told  me  because  it 
satisfies  my  heart,  but  it  is  so  wonderful,  so 
sweet !  You  must  tell  fne  many  times,  until 
I  truly  realise  that  the  Christ  died  for  a 
woman.  You  must  read  your  book  very  often," 
she  said,  simply,  laying  her  jewelled  hand 
reverently  on  its  open  pages. 

Max  looked  up  with  a  guilty  start. 

"I  fear  not,"  he  replied,  confused  by  the 
astonishment  of  those  wondrous  eyes. 

"Would  not  the  lady,  your  mother,  expect 
it,  and  is  it  not  lovely  to  read?" 

"Fair  lady,  I  have  been  remiss,"  confessed 
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Max.  "From  to-day  I  promise  to  study  it 
more,  not  only  for  your  sake,  but  because,  in 
telling  you,  it  has  become  more  to  me." 

"It  is  well,"  she  said,  with  a  simple  satis- 
faction. 

A  little  later  Max  repaired  to  his  own  apart- 
ments. Throwing  himself  down  on  a  divan 
he  fell  into  deep  thought.  The  talk  with 
Soonderbai  had  bridged  over  the  intervening 
years,  and  carried  him  back  to  the  simple  faith 
of  childhood.  He  then  reflected  on  his  youth 
and  manhood  with  all  their  varied  incidents. 
He  had  lived  in  thoughtless  enjoyment  of 
self,  heedless  of  the  familiar  truths,  which  to 
the  heathen  maiden  seemed  "too  good  to  be 
true."  But  his  recent  contact  with  heathen 
philosophy  and  practice  had  paved  the  way  for 
his  acceptance  of  the  goodness  of  God  in 
bringing  His  banished  home.  As  he  once 
more  opened  and  studied  the  sacred  Book,  the 
beautiful,  strong  soul  of  the  man  responded 
to  the  touch  of  God,  and  awoke  to  its  glorious 
possibilities  as  Christ's  own  purchased  pos- 
session. By  a  solemn  act  he  knelt  and 
promised  to  be  Christ's  faithful  follower  even 
to  death.  Then  the  gladness  of  acceptance 
stole  over  his  consciousness,  and  from  his 
countenance  dropped  the  "bonhomie"  mask 
of  the  world,  revealing  the  true,  beautiful  man- 
liness of  God's  own  image. 
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In  his  afternoon  visit  to  his  patient,  he  con- 
tinued to  teach  the  eager  girl,  and  felt  his  own 
faith  strengthened  as  he  spoke  on  the  eternal 
verities,  which  she  grasped  so  easily.  Thus 
also  the  two  grew  together  in  a  soul  kinship, 
which  is  the  closest  tie  of  all.  As  he  left  her 
for  the  evening  meal,  Soonderbai  said  with  a 
happy  face — 

"I  shall  repeat  all  the  Story  to  Anundabai 
whilst  you  visit  Sivaji.    It  is  so  good  !" 

At  the  appointed  time,  Ramchandra 
appeared  to  guide  Max  through  the  city.  As 
usual  the  latter  gave  him  that  cordial  greeting 
that  won  a  way  for  him  wherever  he  went. 
Ramchandra  fell  back  a  step  and  followed  the 
young  Feringhi,  giving  verbal  directions  as 
to  their  course.  They  had  been  out  like  this 
before,  and  generally  Max  had  summoned  his 
attendant  to  his  side  and  talked  volubly  in  a 
mixture  of  Hindustani  and  Marathi.  But  now 
he  was  too  deeply  plunged  in  thought  to  heed 
his  guide,  save  when  the  latter  recalled  him 
to  the  present  by  shouting  some  change  in 
the  path  they  were  pursuing. 

Ramchandra  was  puzzled  by  this  behaviour. 
Like  an  eastern  he  kept  his  own  counsel  and 
began  to  piece  things  together  in  his  mind, 
finally  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  his 
foster-sister  had  something  to  do  with  such 
abstraction. 
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They  passed  along  a  high  bank,  which 
sloped  down  to  the  river,  where  amongst  rich 
foliage  gleamed  white  temples  and  bathing- 
ghauts.  From  the  former  came  the  hideous 
beating  of  tom-toms,  and  the  screeching  of 
other  instruments.  White-robed,  turbaned 
Hindus  moved  in  streams  to  perform  their 
evening  puja,  amongst  whom  appeared  the 
occasional  form  of  a  stalwart  Maratha. 

Crossing  a  bridge,  Max  and  his  guide 
plunged  again  into  a  long  and  busy  bazaar 
similar  to  the  one  in  which  Tanaji's  abode  was 
situated. 

But  after  a  few  minutes'  walk  the  noisy  city 
was  finally  left  behind,  and  they  entered  a 
quiet,  country  road  bordered  by  hedges  of 
cacti  and  prickly  pear.  The  whole  scene  was 
bathed  in  the  white  splendour  of  oriental 
moonlight,  and  very  conductive  to  medita- 
tions. But  at  length  Max  was  effectually 
roused  from  his  musing  by  a  touch  and  the 
words — 

"We  have  arrived." 

Looking  up  he  saw  not  the  stone  house  he 
had  expected,  but  a  steep  hill,  the  summit  of 
which  was  crowned  with  buildings,  three  of 
which  from  their  narrowing  conical  form  and 
height  he  guessed  to  be  temples. 

"If  the  Feringhi  will  ascend  the  hill  he  will 
find  Sivaji,"  announced  Ramchandra. 
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"Where?"  inquired  Max;  "at  the  temples  ." 

"Nay,  noble  Feringhi,"  returned  the 
Marathi,  "not  at  the  temples,  but  in  his  own 
house,  which  he  has  built  near  them  and  from 
which  he  can  look  down  on  Poona.  Will  it 
please  you  to  ascend?" 

They  proceeded  up  a  very  steep  winding 
path,  each  turning  of  which  revealed  some 
new  feature  of  nature,  all  made  clear  and 
beautiful  in  the  soft  brilliancy.  As  they 
neared  the  top,  Max  looked  across  the  plain 
of  the  Konkan  from  which  the  hill  sprung. 
Just  below  them  to  the  south  lay  Poona,  and 
away  to  the  north-west  ran  the  'ong  dark 
outline  of  the  ghauts  silhouetted  in  the  moon- 
light. In  the  foreground  of  the  range  ap- 
peared the  table-top  summit  of  Simghurd  to 
which  Ramchandra  pointed  with  gleaming 
teeth. 

"The  lion's  den,"  he  ejaculated.  "We 
will  be  back  there  soon." 

They  finished  their  climb ;  passed  through 
an  open  door  in  a  stone  rampant,  and  stood 
on  the  summit.  A  sleek  Hindu,  who  put  his 
hand  to  his  forehead  with  the  greeting  "Ram, 
Ram,"  looked  intently  at  Max,  but  let  them 
pass.  The  flat  space  on  which  they  stood 
was  covered  with  temples  and  dwellings.  The 
central  building,  which  was  larger  and  more 
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ornamental  that  the  others,  was  dedicated  to 
Parbutti,  after  whom  the  whole  hill  was  named. 

Ramchandra  informed  Max  that  images  of 
the  gods  and  goddesses  were  enshrined  in  the 
central  chamber  of  each  temple,  and  were 
shown  to  the  rich  on  the  presentation  of 
wealthy  offerings.  Of  these  the  shrine  of 
Parbutti,  or  Parvati  as  she  is  sometimes 
called,  was  the  richest,  for  the  people  followed 
their  leader,  and  offered  to  his  favourite  deity. 

Sivaji  and  his  followers  had  performed  their 
evening  puja  ere  Max  reached  the  temple  area, 
and  several  Brahmins  came  forward  with  the 
"Ram"  greeting,  glancing  curiously  at  the 
first  Feringhi  they  were  ordered  to  bring 
before  the  redoubtable  chieftain. 

Following  their  lead.  Max  passed  under  the 
shadow  of  the  now  silent  temples;  traversed 
several  courtyards,  and  finally  stopped  before 
a  large  square  stone  building  overlooking  the 
ramparts  on  the  Poona  side.  Here,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Marathi  power,  its  founder 
matured  his  plans,  and  here,  years  afterwards, 
a  descendant  of  his — the  last  Peshwa  of  Poona 
— witnessed  the  final  overthrow  of  that  power 
by  the  English.  A  young  priest  struck  loudly 
on  the  iron-studded  wooden  door,  which 
opened  at  once  and  admitted  them  to  a  small 
ante-room  with  a  courtyard  beyond.  Here 
he  was  bidden  to  wait  whilst  his  arrival  was 
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made  known.  In  a  few  minutes  the  priest, 
who  had  taken  the  message,  returned  with 
Tanaji. 

"You  have  come,  my  brother,  Feringhi.  It 
is  well,"  said  the  latter.  "Follow  me  to  where 
the  great  Sivaji  waits  to  greet  you." 

They  passed  between  silent,  interested 
spectators  to  what  Max  fondly  imagined  would 
be  some  scene  of  barbaric  splendour.  To  his 
surprise  none  such  presented  itself  in  the  large 
bare  apartment,  which  formed  the  audience 
room.  The  place  was  rudely  lighted  by 
smoking,  glaring  torches  placed  in  chinks  of 
the  rough,  stone  walls.  The  only  facilities 
offered  for  sitting  were  mats  spread  on  the  hard 
mud  floor ;  furniture  of  any  kind  was  absent. 
The  only  pretence  at  adornment — if  that  word 
is  not  a  misnomer — was  in  the  absurd,  hideous, 
and  even  obscene  pictures  of  deities,  that  hung 
at  an  angle  from  the  rude  walls.  Amongst 
these  the  figure  of  Kali  or  Parbutti,  wearing 
her  skull  necklace  and  dancing,  with  a  hideous 
grin,  on  the  dead  body  of  her  husband,  was 
predominant.  At  the  further  end  of  the 
apartment,  around  one  sitting  figure,  stood  a 
group  of  Hindus  and  Marathas,  the  latter  head 
and  shoulders  over  their  new  allies. 

As  Tanaji  led  his  young  guest  towards  this 
gathering,  the  figure  rose,  and  Max  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  Sivaji.      The  founder 
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of  the  Marathi  kingdom  was  a  stalwart  man 
with  a  commanding  bearing.  His  hair  and 
curled  beard  were  black,  as  were  also  his 
beetling  eyebrows,  from  under  which  gleamed 
eyes  that  saw  everything.  His  face  was 
moulded  in  a  grand  cast,  but  the  exigencies  of 
the  life  he  had  planned  out  for  himself  and 
people  had  called  into  play  both  cunning  and 
cruelty,  as  well  as  boldness  and  aptitude.  Al- 
ready, whilst  thus  in  his  early  prime,  there 
was  a  tinge  of  that  ferocity,  which  afterwards 
became  the  settled  expression  of  his  counten- 
ance. To  Max  he  did  not  compare  favourably 
with  his  general — the  Lion.  The  long,  silent 
gaze  which  followed  the  stately  courtesy  of  the 
two  men  was  broken  by  Sivaji — 

"You  are  welcome,  Sir  Feringhi.  My 
friend  and  general,  Tanaji,  has  told  me  of  your 
encounter  with  him,  and  of  your  skill  in 
medicine.      We  would  know  you  better — sit." 

Another  mat  had  been  placed  near  the  chief- 
tain's, and  on  this  Max  placed  himself  in 
native  fashion. 

As  he  did  so  a  tall,  slender  youth  came  for- 
ward from  the  group  of  men,  and  placed  him- 
self on  the  mat  beside  Sivaji.  The  latter, 
indicating  him   with   his  hand,    said — 

"My  son,   Sambhaji." 

Both  Max  and  the  Maratha  rose  and  ex- 
changed courtesies,  and  then   reseated  them- 
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selves.  Sambhaji  was  evidently  a  reproduc- 
tion of  his  father's  youth.  Cleverness  was 
stamped  on  his  open  manly  face,  and  there  was 
much  to  admire  in  the  brave-looking  young 
man  with  the  flashing  black  eyes. 

Sivaji  began  to  question  Max  respecting  his 
country  and  people,  and  when  the  slight 
knowledge  of  Hindustani  he  possessed  failed, 
a  Brahmin  performed  the  office  of  interpreter. 
When  this  was  necessary  Sivaji 's  keen  eyes 
darted  from  face  to  face  as  if  he  would  detect 
any  alterations  through  the  change  of  langu- 
age. Max  could  not  but  admire  the  astute  mind 
that  asked  and  grasped  so  many  difficulties  of 
civil  and  military  law.  Many  problems  he 
put  aside  to  ponder  out  later,  but  he  seized  the 
opportunity  to  gather  as  much  possible 
knowledge  of  the  unknown  Feringhistan.  Not 
once  did  he  touch  on  religious  matters,  after 
discovering  that  the  Feringhis  worshipped  one 
God  like  the  Moslems.  He  did  not  trouble  to 
find  out  if  there  were  differences  between  the 
two  religions,  for  he  had  decided  to  exalt  "the 
gods  many"  of  the  Hindu,  and  even  had  he 
wished  to  discard  them  he  could  not  have  af- 
forded to  risk  the  displeasure  of  their  necessary 
exponents.  But  he  eagerly  sought  for  any 
knowledge  that  might  help  him  to  build  up  a 
strong,  successful  kingdom.  His  innate 
wisdom  and  foresight  showed  itself  all  through 
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the  conversation,  which  was  confined  to  Max 
and  Sivaji  (with  the  interpreter's  help),  the 
other  occupants  of  the  room  remaining  Hs- 
teners  only. 

"And  so.  Sir  Feringhi,"  he  said  at  length, 
"your  countrymen  have  come  to  our  country 
to  trade?" 

"It  is  even  so,  Sivaji,"  replied  Max. 

"Are  all  the  Feringhis  as  brave  as  you?" 
he  inquired. 

"All  Feringhis  are  brave.  Our  royal 
standard  bears  the  lion." 

"And  you  do  not  want  our  land — not  that 
you  could  ever  win  our  Konkan  with  its  hills," 
he  interposed;  "but  if  you  come  in  peace  why 
should  we  not  trade?" 

"We  come  in  peace,  Sivaji.  Feringhistan 
has  all  the  land  she  needs,  but  the  Feringhis 
desire  your  gold  and  silks  and  fruits,  and  in 
exchange  will  give  you  her  manufactures." 

"It  is  well,"  replied  Sivaji,  in  a  stately 
manner.  "When  my  present  campaign  ends 
in  victory  and  I  am  sole  master  of  the  Dekkan, 
I  will  sign  a  trade  treaty  with  the  Feringhi  at 
Bombay." 

His  tone  of  confidence  was  inspiring  to  his 
followers,  who  indeed  believed  in  his  success. 

At  that  moment  the  power  of  the  Mogul  was 
broken,  and  the  Kings  of  Bijapur  and  Gol- 
conda  had  recognised  their  provinces  as  tribu- 
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tary  States  to  the  Marathi  rule.  No  wonder 
there  was  a  spirit  of  elation  and  certainty  in 
the  Marathi  ranks.  There  could  be  no  return 
to  Mogul  tributary  oppression,  for  Aurung- 
zeeb  was  looked  upon  by  Sivaji  as  a  personal 
enemy,  as  well  as  a  danger  to  his  national 
aspirations.  It  was  a  matter  of  life  or  death, 
the  success  of  a  kingdom  or  the  extinction  of 
a  tribe;  and  again  history  would  repeat  itself 
as  a  born  leader  and  a  brave  people  overcame 
an  old  luxury-eaten  civilisation. 

Sivaji  knew  what  the  court  of  Aurungzeeb 
was.  He  had  resided  there  by  invitation  on 
the  failure  of  his  first  campaign,  and,  doubt- 
less, had  Aurungzeeb  received  him  as  a  friend 
the  Marathas  would  have  allied  themselves  to 
save  and  not  to  beat  down  the  Mogul  power. 
But  Sivaji  would  never  forget  or  forgive  the 
scorn  and  contempt  of  the  Mogul  court,  nor 
its  sensual  luxury,  which  revealed  to  him  the 
weakness  of  his  foe.  With  a  set  determination 
he  adhered  to  the  simple,  rough  ways  of  his 
tribe.  All  Moslem  ways  and  luxuries  were 
offensive  to  him. 

"Now,  Sir  Feringhi,  I  should  like  to  see 
an  exhibition  of  this  swordmanship  Tanaji 
tells  me  of.  Suppose  you  play  out  your  first 
encounter." 

Max  rose,  glad  of  a  change  from  his 
cramped  position.    The  centre  of  the  room  was 
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left  open  for  the  combatants,  and  they  took 
their  places,  Max  remarking:  "I  would  my 
blade  were  blunt  this  time,  Sir  Lion,  but  I 
will  ware  me  of  an  accident." 

To  his  surprise  Sivaji  broke  into  a  hoarse 
laugh.  "What  matters  spilling  a  little  blood," 
he  said.  "It  but  makes  the  encounter  more 
real.  Fight,  Tanaji ;  do  not  spare.  And  you. 
Sir  Feringhi,  do  your  best." 

The  blue  eyes  flashed  ominously  as  Max 
replied,  hardily:  "Care  you  so  little  for  your 
friend  and  general  that  you  let  him  run  un- 
necessary risks?" 

Sivaji  scowled  till  the  brows  met  in  a  black 
line  over  his  gleaming  eyes. 

"Fight,  young  Feringhi,"  he  shouted. 
"There  is  no  danger  for  the  Lion,  and  I  would 
fain  see  your  vaunted  bravery." 

Tanaji  had  already  taken  his  position.  No 
one  ever  dreamed  of  thwarting  Sivaji,  and  the 
onlookers  had  showed  all  the  surprise  an 
Oriental  allows  himself  at  the  temerity  of  the 
wonderful  Feringhi,  Max  and  his  host  ex- 
changed kindly  glances,  and  then  began  their 
mimic  fight,  for  both  intended  it  should  be 
no  more.  It  was  a  splendid  feat  of  sword- 
manship.  The  weapons  gleamed  in  the  torch- 
light as  they  clashed.  At  one  time  it  seemed 
that  the  point  of  Tanaji's  sword  was  about  to 
bury  itself  in  his  opponent's  breast ;  at  another 
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Max  had  the  advantage.  The  room  became 
stiflingly  hot.  The  night  was  oppressive, 
and  the  only  mode  of  ventilation — the  door — 
was  closed.  The  torches  blackened  the  low 
ceiling,  and  the  dust  from  the  trampled  floor 
mingled  with  the  smoky  atmosphere.  But  all 
seemed  most  unconcerned  at  this  state  of 
things. 

Sivaji  eagerly  watched  the  fray.  His  mas- 
sive ringed  hands  rested  on  his  knees,  and, 
bending  forward,  he  noted  every  movement; 
his  w^hole  face  lighted  up  W'ith  the  love  of 
war.  The  ferocious  expression,  that  was  be- 
coming more  settled  on  his  countenance,  came 
into  prominence,  and  he  appeared  to  forget 
that  his  favourite  general  was  playing  a 
perilous  part  for  his  pleasure. 

At  length,  v/hen  Max  was  nearly  exhausted 
with  the  heat,  Sivaji  threw  up  his  hand  and 
thundered  out,  "Enough!"  He  motioned 
both  to  be  seated,  and  smiled  grimly  at  a  few 
slight  sanguinary  traces  of  the  combat  visible 
on  each.  "Sir  Feringhi,  you  can  fight.  Since 
you  have  faced  the  Lion  so  well,  perhaps  we 
can  fin'd  work  for  your  skill.  What  say  you 
to  escorting  my  Marathas  on  an  expedition 
to  win  back  my  fort  of  Simghurd  ?  There 
will  be  adventure  and  fighting.  You  love  the 
former  and  can  do  the  latter.  Wilt  thou  go 
with  my  faithful  Tanaji?" 
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Max  saw  approval  in  the  Lion's  eyes,  and, 
wishful  to  keep  in  his  company  and  to  see 
more  of  the  country  and  people,  he  readily  as- 
sented. Sivaji  drew  a  thick  ring  of  curiously- 
twisted  gold,  set  with  a  large  ruby,  from  his 
little  linger,  and  offered  it  to  M^  with  the 
words,  "Accept  this  as  a  token  of  Sivaji's 
esteem ;  it  is  well  known,  and  may  also  be  of 
service  to  you." 

The  young  man  took  it,  and,  after  a 
moment's  hesitation,  placed  it  on  the  middle 
finger  of  his  left  hand,  which  it  just  fitted.  His 
own  signet  looked  small  in  comparison. 
Sivaji,  who  watched  him,  remarked:  "Sir 
Feringhi,  fit  all  your  opportunities  as  you  have 
fitted  that  gem  to  the  right  finger,  and  you 
will  have  learned  the  secret  of  success.  And 
now,  farewell.  Be  ready  to  start  by  to-mor- 
row's moon.  Tanaji,  my  friend,  I  have  words 
for  your  ear  alone.  Everyone  else  may  de- 
part." 

Silent  courtesies  were  exchanged,  and, 
accompanied  by  Ramchandra  and  Sambhaji, 
Max  left  the  room.  With  a  grateful  sense  of 
relief  the  young  man  breathed  the  fresher  air 
and  stood  for  a  moment  in  the  moonlit  court, 
drinking  it  in.  His  companions  watched  him, 
and  then  the  young  chieftain  said:  "Sir 
Feringhi,  you  are  fortunate  to  stand  so  high  in 
the  favour  of  Sivaji  and  the  Lion ;   but  you 
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deserve  it.  I  would  we  could  be  companions 
in  arms  in  this  expedition,  but  my  father  com- 
mands my  presence  in  Poona.  When  you 
return  we  must  know  each  other." 

Max  replied  courteously  that  it  would  give 
him  pleasure,  and  they  parted — Simbhaji  to 
repair  to  his  own  apartment. 

On  the  return  journey  Max  set  Ramchandra 
talking  of  Simghurd  and  previous  exploits  of 
the  Alarathas,  but  his  thoughts  did  not  fix 
themselves  very  closely  to  the  recital.  At  the 
door  of  Tanaji's  abode  Ramchandra  left  him 
to  return  for  his  chief,  and  Max  entered  alone. 

As  he  crossed  the  court,  to  ascend  by  the 
outside  stairs  to  his  room,  he  caught  a  glimpse 
of  a  figure  on  the  opposite  balcony.  Moved  by 
a  sudden  impulse,  Max  crossed  over  and 
waited  at  the  foot  of  the  flight  of  stairs  leading 
to  Soonderbai's  apartments.  As  he  reached 
them,  the  girl's  small  form  came  into  full  view, 
and,  seeing  him,  she  descended  the  stairs  and 
stood  just  above  him.  She  was  wearing  a  rich 
amber  saris,  the  end  of  which,  draping  her 
head,  cast  her  face  into  shadow.  She  did  not 
speak,  but  her  dark  eyes  sought  to  read  his 
countenance.  Answering  her  gaze.  Max  said  : 
"Soonderbai,  the  interview  has  been  most 
satisfactory.  Sivaji  has  proposed  for  me  to 
accompany  the  Marathas  to  win  back  Sim- 
ghurd. This,  his  dearest  plan,  is  now  com- 
plete." 
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"Who  goes?"  inquired  the  girl. 

"Your  father  leads  the  attack.  Neither 
Sivaji  nor  his  son  will  leave  Poona  yet." 

"His  son!    Is  Sambhaji  here,  then?" 

"I  saw  him  to-night,"  Max  replied,  shortly. 

The  girl  mused.  At  length  she  said,  "I 
shall  be  left  in  the  care  of  Sivaji  unless  you 
can  persuade  my  father  that  I  am  strong 
enough  to  accompany  him,  and,  indeed,  I 
think  I  am,"  she  added,  earnestly. 

"I  fear  not,"  replied  Max,  gravely;  "if  it 
had  been  a  week  later ;  but  we  start  by  to-mor- 
row's  moon." 

Soonderbai  started. 

"So  soon,"  she  murmured.  "Ah,  if  you 
only  knew  how  I  longed  to  leave  this  place. 
Will  you  go  to  my  mountains  and  leave  me 
here?" 

Her  eyes  became  intense  with  thought  and 
feeling.  Max  breathed  quickly.  He  suddenly 
realised  how  much  it  would  mean  to  him  to 
go.  He  reached  up  and  touched  the  jewelled 
fingers  that  rested  lightly  on  the  balustrade, 
murmuring,  "My  beautiful,  it  hurts  me  to 
leave  you." 

The  blue  eyes  and  the  dark  ones  looked  into 
each  other,  and  spoke  and  answered. 

"My  beautiful,"  he  said,  after  a  moment, 
"I  love  you.  Does  not  your  heart  respond  to 
mine?" 
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"Yes,"  replied  the  girl,  softly — still  gazing 
down  at  him.  "We  love  each  other.  1  think 
we  have  belonged  to  each  other  since  we  met." 

Max  reached  up  and  took  her  in  his  arms, 
and  she  nestled  close  to  him. 

"My  beautiful,"  he  murmured. 

"What  does  that  pretty  word  mean?"  she 
asked,   looking   into  his  face. 

"It  is  the  Feringhistani  for  Soonder,  and 
methinks  I  prefer  it.  I  have  always  thought 
of  you  as  'Beautiful.'  Now  I  shall  name  you 
such." 

She  laughed  musically,  with  pleasure.  After 
a  pause  she  asked,  "What  shall  I  call  you?" 

"Beloved,"  he  replied,  promptly. 

"But  what  does  that  mean  ?"  she  persisted. 

He  explained;  and  then,  with  her  face  hid- 
den on  his  shoulder,  she  repeated  over  the 
new  word  until,  to  her  lover's  delight,  she  made 
it  her  own.  At  length  she  released  herself, 
saying  : 

"Now  I  must  go  in,  for  it  is  late." 

"When  shall  I  speak  to  your  father  of  our 
love?" 

"When  you  return,"  she  answered, 
promptly.  "He  is  busy  now  with  plans,  and 
we  have  only  to-morrow  together.  It  is  so 
soon  !" 

A  shade  of  sadness  stole  over  her  face. 
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"Yes,  but  the  suddenness  has  showed  us 
our  hearts,  my  Beautiful." 

She  smiled  and  stretched  out  her  hand, 
while  he  knelt  and  saluted  with  the  honour  he 
would  give  to  a  court  dame. 

As  he  rose  to  his  feet  he  said  :  "Now,  you 
must  join  my  mother  and  sisters  in  praying 
for  me,  my  Beautiful.  Let  me  feel  that  your 
prayers  are  hovering  around  me  whilst  away. 
They  will  protect  and  help  me." 

"But  I  know  so  little  of  your  God,  my  Be- 
loved. Will  He  hear  me  ?  Does  He  know  me 
already  ?" 

"My  Beautiful,  God,  Who  made  all  nations 
to  dwell  on  the  earth,  must  know  them,  and 
He  has  promised  to  listen  to  those  who  call 
on  Him." 

"I  see,"  said  the  girl,  thoughtfully.  "He 
has  known  me  when  I  did  not  know  Him.  He 
sent  you  to  tell  me.  Yes,  I  will  pray  to  Him, 
and  then  perchance  I  shall  know  Him  better. 
But  you  must  teach  me  much — very  much,  to- 
morrow— my  Beloved." 
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Into  the  Unknown 


THE  INSCRUTABLE  EAST,  HEAVY 
WITH  THE  SLEEP  OF  CENTURIES 


A  silent  cavalcade  rode,  two  abreast,  up  the 
long,  rough,  winding  ascent  of  the  Western 
ghauts.  Behind  them  marched  in  silent  sure- 
footedness  five  hundred  stalwart  Marathas. 
There  was  no  heralding  of  a  warlike,  nor  even 
of  a  human,  approach,  except  as  the  air  re- 
ceived and  sent  forward  the  thrill  of  numbers. 

Their  destination  was  Simghurd,  but  the 
route  taken  was  an  unusual  one.  Instead  of 
a  direct  line  of  about  seventeen  miles,  a  wide, 
sweeping  semicircle  was  chosen  as  the  safest 
approach.  The  enemy  were  in  numbers  on  the 
Poona  side  of  the  ghauts,  and  their  force  at 
Simghurd  was  unknown.  Once  among  their 
mountain  fastnesses  the  hardy  people  would 
be  at  a  great  advantage,  and  their  leader 
could  investigate  Simghurd  from  an  unex- 
pected quarter  of  attack. 

Tanaji  and  Max  rode  at  the  head  of  the  band 
on  splendid  Arabian  steeds;  the  remainder  of 
the  equestrians  were  badly  mounted  on 
wretched-looking  mountain  ponies  that  seemed 
capable  of  lying  down  under  their  stalwart 
burdens;  in  which  case,  however,  they  w^ould 
merely  leave  their  riders'  feet  on  mother  earth. 
Up  and  up  wound  the  division,  the  men 
breathing  freer  and  looking  more  determined 
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with  every  step  on  their  native  sod,  which  they 
loved  as  they  loved  their  freedom. 

Tanaji  was  deep  in  his  plan  of  campaign. 
Max  had  not  quitted  the  past  sufficiently  to 
allow  him  to  conjecture  the  future.  His 
thoughts  were  in  Poona  with  his  life-dream 
— for  the  beautiful  Maratha  maiden  was  this. 
In  his  thoughtful  moods,  when  aware  of  the 
latent  powers  and  aspirations  of  his  being,  he 
had  pictured  another  being  meeting  his,  and 
reproducing  on  the  sensitive  plate  of  his  nature 
the  moods  and  desires  he  dimly  felt.  He  had 
an  ideal  of  spiritual  affinity,  but  his  days  of 
court  life  had  for  a  time  disillusionised  him 
and  added  to  his  natural  honhomie  a  veneer 
of  careless  gaiety.  Now,  unexpectedly,  he 
had  more  than  realised  his  dream.  He  lingered 
in  retrospect  over  the  parting  a  few  hours  since, 
and  over  every  word  and  act  of  the  day  they 
had  passed  almost  alone  together. 

He  had  taught  her  more  of  the  new  faith, 
and  also  learned  more  deeply  of  it  himself. 
He  felt  that  Soonder  grew  into  everything  he 
showed  her,  accepting  and  making  it  her  own. 
Her  quiet  bravery  at  the  parting  had  showed 
him  a  new  side  of  her  character.  She  let 
him  see  the  love  in  her  wondrous  eyes,  but 
she  kept  the  pain  back  save  for  one  convulsive 
embrace.  And  need  he  have  come?  Yes; 
there  was  more  need  now  that  he  should  be 
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with  her  father.  But  he  could  not  lull  to  rest 
an  uneasy  feeling,  especially  in  connection 
with  the  residence  of  Sambliaji  in  Poona. 

His  thoughts  and  feelings  were  broken  into 
by  the  voice  of  Tanaji. 

"Dismount,  we  near  the  summit." 

For  the  rest  of  the  steep,  rocky  way  each 
rider  had  to  carefully  lead  his  animal.  No 
order  was  kept  by  the  pedestrians.  Each 
climbed  in  the  way  most  suited  to  his  taste, 
and  then,  as  the  top  was  scaled,  with  not  one 
look  behind,  they  rushed  down  the  opposite 
declivity,  with  a  hoarse  shout  of  exultation. 
They  were  "at  home." 

Tanaji  raised  his  noble  head,  and  as  the 
echo  of  his  followers'  shout  died  away,  he  gave 
a  sympathetic  answer.  It  was  repeated  by  the 
men  with  cries  of  "The  Lion  !  The  Lion  !  He 
roars  for  his  den  !     We  follow  him  !" 

The  sight  and  sound  of  such  a  warlike  band 
in  such  a  place  was  startling.  The  great  figures 
grouped  themselves  below  the  Konkan  slope, 
with  their  brave  faces  upturned  to  their  leader, 
who  stood  by  his  horse  on  the  summit.  All 
around  were  deep  chasms  and  sheer  precipices 
— the  latter  bare,  the  former  filled  with  bush 
and  undergrowth,  and  all  clearly  visible  in  the 
brilliant  moonlight. 

"Shout  away,  my  men,"  urged  Tanaji.  "No 
cushion-loving  Moslem  can  hear  and  baulk  the 
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Lion  of  his  prey.  Shout  to  your  hearts'  con- 
tent, and  then  march." 

As  Max  stood  thrilled  and  stimulated  by  the 
weird  beauty  of  the  scene,  in  oriental,  kaleido- 
scopic fashion  it  changed.  The  moon  sailed 
in  full  splendour  out  of  sight,  and  only  a  faint 
Waning  light  rested  lingeringly  over  the  land- 
scape. A  few  minutes  of  this  uncertain, 
shadowy  brightness,  and  then  gleams  of  fire 
shot  through  it,  contending  with  its  ghostly 
rival ;  until,  with  a  sudden  burst  of  strength, 
the  sun  climbed  the  heavens,  and  Maharastra 
lay  bathed  in  golden  splendour.  Moon-set  and 
sun-rise  thus  witnessed  amongst  the  eastern 
mountains  is  like  a  revelation  of  unknown 
mysteries.  The  suddenness  and  beauty 
captures  the  entire  being,  and  one  stands  a 
silent  worshipper  in  the  wondrous  temple  of 
nature,  which  does  show  forth  the  glory  of 
God. 

Max  was  too  entranced  to  think  of  himself 
or  his  kind.  He  was  recalled  to  the  actual- 
ities of  living  by  a  shout  from  Tanaji,  already 
on  ahead,  and  proceeded  to  lead  his  horse  and 
scramble  down  after  the  now  advanced  detach- 
ment. Tanaji  gave  an  approving  glance  as 
he  rejoined  him,  remarking  shortly:  "You 
like  our  mountains." 

Then  as  the  roadway  improved  they  hast- 
ened on.    At  the  foot  of  the  ghauts  lay  an  un- 
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dulating  plain,  in  parts  tliickly  wooded,  in 
others  under  cultivation  as  field  and  fig  garden, 
and  everywhere  crossed  and  recrossed  by  hills. 
Away  to  right  and  left  of  the  road  huddled 
brown  villages,  partly  hidden  either  by  foliage 
or  some  eminence.  They  seemed  scared  and 
desirous  of  escaping  notice.  But,  as  the  sun 
began  to  warm  the  earth  and  announce  another 
working  day,  the  villages  awoke  and  evinced 
an  abashed  existence  by  the  blue  wreaths  from 
their  fires  of  dried  cow-dung.  These  signs 
suggested  food  and  rest  to  the  men,  who 
watched  their  leader  for  the  signal  to  halt. 

At  length  it  came,  and  a  murmur  of  satis- 
faction announced  their  ajpproval  of  the  spot 
selected.  The  large  grove  of  huge  mango 
trees  skirting  the  side  of  the  road  and  extend- 
ing for  a  square  mile  afforded  a  cool  and 
sheltered  camping-ground. 

Tanaji's  first  order  was  unexpected  and  un- 
welcome :  "Followers  of  the  Lion,"  he  began, 
"it  is  the  will  of  our  chief  Sivaji  that  we  set  up 
the  Hindu  puja  at  all  our  halting  places." 

The  men  w^aited  in  a  displeased  silence, 
while  he  assigned  them  their  various  tasks. 

The  shrine  making  and  culinary  proceed- 
ings went  on  at  the  same  time.  Max  watched 
the  former.  Under  one  of  the  wayside  trees 
chosen  by  Tanaji  a  mound  of  earth  was 
quickly   heaped.       The  trunk  was  hollowed, 
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and  into  this  niche  a  stone  image,  produced 
from  one  of  the  pack  horses,  was  placed.  The 
idol  was  a  bas-relief  of  the  monkey  god  Hun- 
aman,  less  distasteful  to  the  fighting  Marathas 
from  his  warlike  qualities.  Both  image  and 
mound  were  plentifully  spattered  with  red, 
and  then  the  men  proceeded  to  do  puja  to  the 
work  of  their  own  hands.  Tanaji  led  the 
way,  and  with  forehead  bowed  to  the  ground, 
he  worshipped  in  the  orthodox  Hindu  manner. 
Then  the  usual  offerings  of  fruit  and  a  bowl 
of  rice,  from  the  forthcoming  meal,  were  pre- 
sented. This  done,  Tanaji  briefly  harangued 
his  men  : 

"Men  of  the  Lion — Lion-men,  we  have  done 
puja  to  the  fighter.  May  his  success  be  ours 
on  this,  our  campaign.    Now  let  us  eat." 

The  latter  order  was  greeted  warmly,  for 
the  men  were  hungry,  and  felt  that  with  or 
without  the  aid  of  Hunaman,  their  fighting 
powers  were  sufficient  when  their  needs  were 
satisfied.  They  quickly  seated  themselves  in 
groups,  and  awaited  the  serving  of  the  viands, 
whose  appetising  odours  had  long  greeted 
them. 

As  Max  turned  away  with  Tanaji,  the  latter 
read  something  of  the  pitying  sorrow  caused 
by  the  scene  he  had  just  witnessed  depicted 
on  his  countenance.  For  no  longer  could  the 
young  Englishman  look  on  such  scenes  with 
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the  amused,  superior  air  of  his  iirst  days  in 
Hindustan. 

"You  do  not  approve,"  remarl^ed  tlie  Lion. 
"Neither  do  I,  but  it  is  the  wish  of  Sivaji." 

"You  are  very  faithful  to  your  cliief,"  re- 
plied Max. 

"And  my  friend,"  returned  Tanaji,  proudly. 

"But  surely,"  continued  Max,  "you  do  not 
believe  that  stone  image  can  help  you  to  win 
a  fight." 

Tanaji  smiled. 

"Does  not  the  Feringhi  do  puja  to  some- 
thing?" he  asked. 

"I  worship  Him  who  made  heaven  and 
earth — who  reigns  yonder,"  he  answered, 
pointing  to  the  sunlit  expanse  of  blue. 

The  Lion  was  unprepared  for  such  a  reply, 
and  slightly  started. 

"Parameshwa.  I,  too,  believe  in  him,  but 
we  cannot  worship  one  so  great.  We  must 
have  someone  less,  and  something  we  can 
see." 

"Nay,  my  brother,  we  do  not  need  anyone 
less  to  worship.  We  only  need  to  know  the 
way  and  to  be  made  fit  to  approach  Him, 
and  He  has  sent  His  Son  to  show  all  people 
the  way." 

Max  felt  sure  of  the  "all"  people,  since  he 
had  faced  his  early  teaching  in  the  light  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  beautiful  girl  and  her  brave 
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father.  It  could  not  be  that  this  revelation 
was  closed  to  them  and  people  like  them,  for 
it  was  worth  everything  to  the  human  spirit, 
as  he  was  discovering  experimentally.  How 
little  men  know  of  God,  of  His  world  and  of 
their  own  hearts.  How  easily  they  were 
satisfied  with  surface  shams  without  trying  to 
penetrate  to  eternal  verities. 

Tanaji  looked  at  Max  curiously  as  he  said  : 

"These  are  strange  words.  But  now  we 
must  eat." 

Max  made  one  of  Tanaji's  group.  For- 
tunately for  him  the  Marathas,  unlike  the 
Hindus,  were  flesh  eaters,  and  mountain 
goat  and  venison  were  savourily  dressed  with 
spices  and  herbs,  and  served  with  perfectly 
cooked  rice.  Freshly  gathered  leaves  did 
duty  for  plates,  and  fingers  acted  as  knife  and 
fork,  whilst  for  the  more  fastidious  a  broken 
chappatief  served  as  a  spoon. 

As  the  first  pangs  of  hunger  were  becoming 
satisfied,  the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  was  heard 
on  the  road.  A  scout  was  hastily  sent  out, 
who  returned  with  the  news  that  Sambhaji  and 
a  few  attendants  were  in  sight. 

At  these  surprising  tidings  Tanaji  rose 
quickly,  and  went  to  the  road  to  meet  him. 

The  young  man  dismounted  and  exchanged 

t  A  large,  flat,  unleavened  cake — the  native  bread. 
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a  silent  salutation  with  his  father's  friend,  and 
then  commented  on  the  splendid  cover  of  the 
trees  to  hide  so  many  men. 

"There  is  a  message  from  the  chief  my 
father,  and  when  you  have  digested  it  we  will 
be  glad  to  help  with  the  meal  that  proclaims 
itself  to  our  hungry  nostrils,"  said  Sambhaji, 
holding  out  an  arrow  with  a  sealed  packet 
attached. 

Tanaji  took  it,  remarking  : 

"I  can  understand  this  messenger,  but  the 
paper  remains  dumb.  Did  Sivaji  think  I  had 
a  Brahmin  reader  with  me?  Whither  shall 
the  arrow  take  its  flight?" 

"Not  to  Simghurd  just  now,"  replied  the 
young  Maratha.  "Its  course  is  to  Satara. 
News  has  just  reached  the  chief  of  a  gathering 
of  Moslems  there.  He  has  chosen  'The 
Lion'  to  crush  it,  as  he  must  abide  yet  in 
Poona  himself.  If  you  are  hard  pressed,  how- 
ever, you  must  call  him." 

Tanaji"  took  the  change  of  plans  quietly, 
merely  asking  : 

"What  force  am  I  to  have?" 

"You  are  to  advance  with  four  hundred  and 
fifty  of  these,  and  others  will  be  sent  after  you. 
I  go  with  Pindari  to  learn  news  of  Simghurd, 
and  expect  to  await  your  victorious  return  at 
the  appointed  rendezvous  of  investigation.  For 
this  purpose  I  take  fifty  men." 
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"You  must  not  be  rash  and  attempt  to 
fight,"  rephed  Tanaji  with  fatherly  advice. 
"But  the  older  Pindari  will  guard  you." 

"Never  fear,"  rejoined  the  young  man,  "we 
shall  do  nothing  but  skirmish  from  safe  dis- 
tances. The  lion's  den  will  wait  for  the 
lion." 

"It  is  well,"  replied  Tanaji,  and  led  the  way 
to  breakfast. 

Sambhaji  greeted  Max  with  evident  pleasure. 

"We  are  to  be  companions-in-arms  after 
all.  Sir  Feringhi,"  he  said  as  he  seated  him- 
self on  the  ground  by  his  side. 

Max  looked  at  him  in  surprise,  and  even 
Tanaji  waited  for  further  explanation. 

The  young  Maratha  briefly  repeated  his 
former  message,  and  added  : 

"The  chief,  my  father,  wishes  the  Feringhi 
to  continue  his  journey  to  vSimghurd.  It  is 
also  my  especial   desire." 

No  remark  was  made  to  this,  and  the  new- 
comers were  soon  occupied  with  eating.  At 
length  Sambhaji  addressed  the  leader : 

"I  hope,  Tanaji,  you  are  not  adverse  to 
this?" 

"vSurely  not,  my  son,"  he  replied  with  grave 
dignity.  "But  I  would  have  vou  remember 
that  the  Feringhi  is  my  guest,  and  the  saviour 
of  my  daughter's  life.  His  safety  is  of  con- 
sequence to  me,  and  you  are  rash." 
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"Fear  not,  Tanaji,  I  will  remember  to  be 
cautious,"  returned  vSambhaji. 

This  dialogue  was  carried  on  in  Marathi, 
and,  therefore,  unintelligible  to  Max. 

Then  followed  a  discussion  of  future  plans, 
and  the  routes  to  be  followed,  after  which  the 
march  was  renewed.  In  the  movement  of  the 
party  Tanaji  and  Max  found  themselves  alone 
for  a  moment.  Then  the  former  embraced  his 
brother-in-arms  with  unmistakable  regard  in 
expression  and  tone  as  he  said  : 

"My  friend,  I  should  have  preferred  to  have 
you  in  my  companv,  but  Sivaji  has  decided 
otherwise.  I  need  not  tell  you  to  be  brave, 
but  I  do  warn  you  to  be  cautious  and  always 
on  your  guard.  I  give  you  Ramchandra, 
who  is  devoted  to  you,  as  a  personal  attend- 
ant." 

Max  gave  him  hearty  thanks,  for  Soonder- 
bai's  foster-brother  was  an  especial  favourite 
with  him.  As  his  blue  eyes  gazed  on  the 
splendid  warrior  face  and  form  of  the  Lion, 
they  flashed  back  an  answering  look  of  admir- 
ing regard,  and  he  said  : 

"You  need  have  no  fear  for  me,  Tanaji ;  see 
here,"  and  he  threw  open  his  white  linen 
doublet  revealing  chain  armour  of  the  finest 
and  lightest  kind. 

Tanaji  looked  and  fingered  it  with  astonish- 
ment. 
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"Ah!  wonderful!"  he  exclaimed.  "It  is 
well.     You  are  safe  against  cunning." 

Then,  beckoning  Ramchandra,  he  waved 
his  hand  towards  Max. 

"Follow  the  Feringhi,  and  serve  him  with 
all  the  faithfulness  that  you  have  served  me. 
Is  it  well?" 

"Very  well!"  replied  the  young  aide  with 
a  gleam  of  pleasure.  "Next  to  the  Lion  I 
could  not  follow  a  braver  leader." 

The  riders  were  soon  in  the  saddle,  but  their 
speed  was  necessarily  slow  on  account  of  the 
marching  men,  and  the  roughness  of  the 
ground.  The  small  detachment,  headed  by 
Sambhaji  and  Max,  closely  followed  by  Pin- 
dari  and  Ramchandra,  left  the  road  and  struck 
across  country ;  the  larger  number,  led  by  the 
Lion,  kept  straight  on.  Once  Max  looked 
back,  but  the  trees  hid  his  late  comrades,  and 
he  had  much  ado  to  guide  his  restive  steed 
between  boulders  and  round  pitfalls.  The 
small  hill  ponies  picked  their  way  with  know- 
ing care,  and  gave  no  trouble.  After  a  while 
they  reached  a  long  line  of  hills,  and  by  the 
time  they  had  climbed  the  last  ridge,  the  sun 
was  at  its  meridian.  From  this  vantage 
ground  Sambhaji  pointed  out  the  table  summit 
of  Simghurd  in  the  distance. 

"Our  present  destination  is  the  town  of  Pan- 
darpur,  which  is  full  of  Hindus  and  Marathas. 
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From  that  unexpected  quarter  we  will  in- 
vestigate the  force  of  Simghurd  to-morrow," 
he  said.  "And  now  for  a  quick  march  to  the 
first  good  mango  grove,  and  then  a  halt." 

They  pushed  forwarcj.  The  ground  was 
better,  and  here  and  there  brown  villages 
peeped  out  from  embowering  trees.  These 
were  given  a  wide  berth,  however,  to  ensure 
secrecy,  and  all  looked  out  eagerly  for  the 
coveted  grove.  The  air  was  as  hot  as  an  oven, 
burning  with  a  steady  heat;  the  sun's  rays 
were  becoming  unbearable,  and  earth  and 
rocks  sent  back  a  redoubled  glow. 

Max  had  had  a  pith  lining  inserted  into  his 
plumed  hat,  or  he  could  not  have  escaped 
sunstroke.  His  hands  were  covered  with 
gauntlet  gloves,  and  he  wore  high  cavalier 
boots.  Besides  these  changes  in  his  ordinary 
dress,  he  wore  linen  instead  of  silk,  and  in 
addition  to  his  heavy  sword,  a  dagger  was 
stuck  in  his  red  sash ;  his  waving  plume  was 
of  the  same  colour,  which  evidently  found 
favour  with  the  Marathas. 

Max  and  Sambhaji  had  talked  gaily  in 
Hindustani  at  the  beginning  of  their  ride,  but 
as  the  heat  had  increased  both  had  relapsed 
more  and  more  into  silence.  At  length  Sam- 
bhaji remarked,  looking  at  his  comrade  : 

"My  friend,  you  have  had  enough  of  the 
sun.     Is  it  not  so  ?" 
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"Truly,  I  would  welcome  a  little  shade," 
replied  Max. 

"Ah!"  returned  Sambhaji,  "and  soon  you 
shall  have  plenty.  We  Marathas  also  like 
to  view  the  sun  from  shadow  at  this  hour." 

As  they  neared  the  grove  the  welcome  sound 
of  running  water  fell  musically  on  their  ears. 
They  were  quickly  within  pleasant  coolness, 
drinking,  and  laving  hot  faces  "at  a  fresh 
spring  that  bubbled  up  and,  running  in 
a  channel  it  had  made  for  itself,  spread 
a  green  line  of  verdure  in  its  course. 
Then  as  the  beautiful  ripe  fruit  was 
heaped  before  them  Max  needed  no  second 
invitation  to  eat.  The  luscious  pulp  and 
plenteous  juice  was  fully  appreciated  after  the 
toil.  An  hour's  rest  was  to  be  taken  under 
the  thick  trees.  The  Marathas,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  took  theirs  sitting  on  their  heels, 
their  hands  and  arms  dangling  over  their 
knees.  In  this  uncomfortable  position  they 
enjoyed  the  most  intense  repose.  Max  studied 
them  with  interest  for  a  little,  and  then  choos- 
ing a  tree,  from  which  he  could  see  the  white 
blaze  of  light  on  the  brown  plain,  he  stretched 
himself  at  full  length,  and  laying  his  head  on 
his  arm  gave  himself  up  to  sleep. 

The  only  sound  of  life  was  in  the  insect 
world.  There  a  droning,  monotonous  hum 
and  spin  and  buzz  went  on,  very  lulling  to 
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tired  senses,  whilst  in  the  glare  the  lizards 
were  basking,  occasionally  turning  over  to 
get  well  sunned.  Bird  and  beast  were  as 
silent  as  the  invaders  of  the  grove,  and  the 
insects  had  it  all  to  themselves.  Max  awoke 
with  a  start  when  the  bustle  around  him  an- 
nounced the  renewed  march.  He  had  been 
troubled  by  confused,  tangled  dreams,  of 
which  the  only  memory  was  a  presentiment  of 
evil.  But  this  he  energetically  shook  off  as 
an  eastern  impressment  on  the  sensitive  side 
of  his  nature,  and  mounting  his  horse  he  rode 
gaily  beside  Sambhaji. 

In  the  late  afternoon  Pandarpur  was  reached, 
which  they  entered  by  its  chief  gateway  and 
passed  along  by  its  principal  street. 

An  eastern  bazaar  has  a  charm  of  its  own — 
a  drawing,  irresistible  fascination  for  an 
imaginative  western  mind  that  is  quite  inex- 
plicable and  can  only  be  felt. 

The  open  shop-fronts,  in  which  sit  the 
owners,  with  stolid  faces,  amongst  their  piled 
goods;  the  picturesque,  living  stream  con- 
stantly moving  on  without  haste  or  impatience, 
stopping  for  good-natured  chatter,  or  shouting 
some  passing  greeting  or  repartee,  introduce 
one  into  a  dream  world  in  which  sight  and 
sound  and  scent  combine  to  produce  an  effect 
nowhere  else  to  be  found.  Even  the  very 
smell  of  dirt,  pervaded  as  it  is  with  spice  and 
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flowers,  has  a  less  objectionable  odour  than 
in  western  lands. 

The  Hindu  people  are  liars  and  thieves, 
but  as  the  evil  of  such  appeals  to  them  only 
in  the  discovery,  the  men  are  able  to  carry 
themselves  with  stateliness — the  women  with 
incomparable  grace.  With  the  inborn  religi- 
ous tendency  that  must  worship  something, 
and  with  aesthetic  minds,  they  speak  beautiful 
but  alas,  unmeaning  words.  The  gods 
they  worship  are  like  unto  themselves,  and 
even  worse.  The  caste-men  hide  lives  of  the 
most  awful  wickedness  under  an  impenetrable 
mask,  that  reveals  nothing.  Only  the  less 
cultured  or  the  simple  warrior-children  of 
Nature  allow  their  faces  to  become  an  index 
of  their  character. 

As  the  cavalcade  rode  slowly  down  the  nar- 
row street,  passing  a  conglomeration  of  bal- 
conied houses,  decorated  temples,  wooden 
shanties  and  mud  hovels,  Max  felt  all  the 
thrilling  "call  of  the  East"  as  he  had  before 
experienced  it  in  Bombay  and  Poona. 

The  people,  aroused  into  a  lazy  curiosity 
at  the  novel  appearance  of  a  white  face,  felt 
telepathic  sympathy,  and  did  not  resent  the 
intrusion. 

Sambhaji,  who  noticed  his  companion's 
pleasure  in  the  scene  with  some  disgust, 
questioned  : 
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"You  like  this?" 

"Methinks  'like'  is  scarcely  the  word  for 
this  alluring  bazaar  life,"  responded  Max. 
"It  satisfies   my   sense  for   the   beautiful." 

"But  you,  who  love  our  mountains  (the 
Marathas  had  not  been  silent  on  the  Feringhi's 
delight  at  the  ghauts),  how  can  such  a  paltry 
sight  give  you  pleasure  ?"  continued  Sambhaji 
with  wrinkled,  perplexed  brows. 

"The  mountains!"  exclaimed  Max,  "the 
glorious  eternal  hills  !  Oh,  they  are  another 
world  quite  outside  of  and  higher  than  this." 

"But  is  it  impossible  to  be  impressed  by 
different  things  in  a  different  way?" 

"This  is  man's  way — a  drifting,  easy, 
picturesque  way ;  the  mountains  are  God's 
way,  firm  and  strong  and  holy." 

"I  do  not  understand  you,"  replied  the 
young  warrior  of  the  hills,  sensitive  only  to 
nature.  "But  I  see  the  people  do  not  take 
you  amiss." 

It  was  true.  In  a  subtle  way  Max  was  mak- 
ing a  favourable  impression. 

"We  must  keep  your  skill  a  secret,"  con- 
tinued the  young  Maratha,  "or  you  will  be 
detained  by  all  the  real  and  imaginary  evils  in 
the  place,  until  Simghurd  is  taken." 

Max  laughed  and  replied  : 

"Remember  I  am  under  the  command  of  the 
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great  Sivaji,  and,  therefore,  can  be  detained 
nowhere  contrary  to  his  orders," 

"Ah!"  he  exclaimed  in  a  different  tone, 
"methinks  that  man  is  a  devil  and  has  no 
right  to  priest's  dress." 

They  were  blocked  by  the  traffic  opposite  an 
imposing-looking  temple,  on  the  steps  of 
which  sat  a  Hindu  with  a  coarse,  bloated 
aspect.  His  face  and  hands  were  swollen ; 
his  features  were  not  greatly  distinguishable 
except  for  his  thick  sensual  lips  and  evil- 
gleaming  eyes.  And  to  him  the  people  were 
prostrating  themselves,  and  Sambhaji  saluted 
him  as  he  had  done  every  priest,  with  hand  on 
brow  and  the  repeated  "Ram,  Ram  !" 

"You  are  right,  my  friend,"  returned  Sam- 
bhaji, "he  looks  more  devil  than  man,  but 
you  know  we  Marathas  are  used  to  propitiat- 
ing our  mountain  demons,  so  if  we  meet  one 
in  Hindu  form  we  must  be  the  more  particular 
in  our  puja.  I  must  perform  mine  there  pre- 
sently." 

"Brave  men  like  you  Marathas  should  fear 
nought  but  God  and  worship  Him,"  replied 
Max.  "I  should  like  to  penetrate  those  stone 
walls,  not  to  propitiate  the  demon,  if  he  be 
such,  but  to  denounce  him." 

"You  speak  boldly,"  returned  Sambhaji 
looking  at  the  speaker  in  astonishment,  and 
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glancing    round    to    see    that    they    were    not 
within  earshot  of  the  priest. 

"I  will  act  if  I  have  the  opportunity,"  he 
replied. 

"I  should  be  afraid  to  trust  you  within  those 
walls  after  such  a  speech,"  remarked  Sam- 
bhajt,  "otherwise  I  might  have  managed  to 
satisfy  your  curiosity,  with  the  'Open  Sesame,' 
the  name  Sivaji,  and  jewels." 

"I  think  I  can  promise  caution,  for  I  have  no 
notion  that  he  is  one  of  the  evil  spirits  he 
resembles." 

"Hush  !  you  should  not  speak  so  lightly  of 
evil  powers,"  returned  Sambhaji,  fingering  a 
charm  that  hung  from  his  neck.  "But  here 
we  are  at  our  Mahratta  wada,"  and  pushing 
forward  he  turned  down  one  of  the  side  streets 
leading  from  the  principal  bazaar.  He  was 
greeted  with  cries  of  "Sivaji,"  as  the  people 
turned  out  en  masse  to  welcome  their  comrades. 
The  quick,  loud  enunciation  of  the  harsh- 
sounding  Marathi  from  hundreds  of  throats 
was  more  than  either  Max  or  his  sensitive 
steed  could  endure.  The  latter  pranced  in 
terror,  and  ]\Iax  had  some  ado  in  soothing 
him  with  caresses  and  low  tones.  He  dulled 
the  sounds  to  his  own  ears  by  inserting  some 
raw  cotton  that  he  had  found  useful  on  former 
occasions. 

This  preliminary  confab  lasted  some  time, 
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as  all  things  are  apt  to  do  in  the  unhastening 
East.  At  length  when  some  degree  of  silence 
was  restored,  Sambhaji  briefly  addressed  the 
people,  stating  the  reason  of  his  coming,  his 
need  of  hospitality  for  his  men,  and  promising 
to  relate  all  the  recent  events  after  puja  and 
eating. 

A  general  satisfaction  spread  amongst  the 
people. 

In  a  deliberate  manner  the  newcomers  were 
billeted  on  the  residents,  and  with  acceptance, 
for  all  recognised  the  tie  of  clan. 

One  of  the  best  of  the  dwellings  was  put 
wholly  at  the  disposal  of  Sambhaji,  who, 
beckoning  to  Max  and  Pindari,  sprang  from 
his  horse  and  entered.  The  young  English- 
man's first  care,  as  usual,  was  for  his  faithful 
steed,  which  he  fastened  under  the  low  veran- 
dah, in  company  with  a  cow.  As  he  tended  it 
with  Ramchandra's  help  the  people  gathered 
round,  and  his  usual  good-natured  manner 
quickly  won  him  friends. 

When  Max  entered  the  low  doorway  he 
found  his  companions  rolled  in  their  blankets 
at  opposite  corners  of  the  bare  mud  room, 
whose  only  ventilation  was  by  the  mode  of 
egress. 

*'I  should  like  more  air  than  a  share  of  this 
place  will  give  me,"  he  remarked. 

Ramchandra  led  the  way  through  an  inner 
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and  darker  room  into  a  brick  enclosure,  where 
cooking  preparations  were  proceeding.  From 
this  place  an  outside  stair  led  to  the  flat  roof. 
Max  mounted  it,  followed  by  Ramchandra. 

"This  is  better,"  he  replied,  looking 
around  on  the  numerous  irregular  buildings. 

"I  will  sleep  here.  Tell  them  to  bring  up 
my  things." 

The  sun  was  already  on  the  decline,  and 
choosing  a  shady  corner.  Max  seated  himself 
on  his  rugs,  which  quickly  appeared,  and  then 
drew  out  part  of  a  book  from  his  doublet  and 
began  to  read. 

It  was  part  of  The  Book  his  mother  had 
given  him.  Finding  the  whole  too  cumber- 
some to  carry  about,  he  had  abstracted  part  of 
the  gospels  and  the  Pauline  epistles  from  the 
rich  binding,  leaving  the  rest  in  Soonderbai's 
care. 

So  deep  was  he  in  study  that  he  did  not 
hear  his  name  called,  nor  a  sound  of  departure. 
At  length  Ramchandra  touched  him,  and  in- 
formed him  that  Sambhaji  and  Pindari  had 
gone  to  perform  their  evening  puja. 

"And  you,"  said  Max,  "why  haven't  you 
gone  also?" 

"It  matters  little  to  me,"  replied  Ram- 
chandra, "and  besides  you  heard  Tanaji's 
commission." 
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"How  does  that  apply  in  this  case?"  asked 
Max. 

"When  I  followed  Tanaji  I  went  where  he 
went,  and  stayed  where  he  stayed." 

Max  was  surprised  at  the  faithfulness  im- 
plied not  only  by  the  man's  words,  but  in  his 
dark  eyes. 

"In  that  case,"  he  said,  "we  will  go  out — 
you  to  do  your  puja,  and  I  to  watch  the 
people." 

"Nay,  perhaps  the  Feringhi  would  rather 
study  his  book,"  returned  the  Maratha,  eyeing 
with  curiosity  the  leaves  Max  still  held  in  his 
hand. 

"There  is  to-morrow,  my  friend,"  he  said 
smilingly,  "and  then  perhaps,"  he  added 
thoughtfully,  "you  might  be  the  better  for 
hearing  some  of  its  contents." 

"As  the  Feringhi  pleases,"  returned  Ram- 
chandra. 

Max  replaced  the  fragment  inside  his 
doublet,  and  taking  up  his  hat  and  rapier 
signed  his  readiness  to  depart. 

At  a  short  distance  along  the  principal  street 
Ramchandra  stopped  before  a  small  temple. 

"This  will  do,"  he  remarked. 

"Very  well,  you  will  find  me  here  when  you 
return,"  said  Max. 

He  took  up  his  stand  in  a  dusky  angle  of 
the  temple.      Standing  well  back  with  folded 
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arms  Max  studied  the  faces  of  the  slowly-pass- 
ing throng — for  very  few  stayed  at  the  inferior 
temple  chosen  by  Ramchandra.  Occasionally 
the  call-bell  of  the  god  sounded  as  some 
worshipper  turned  aside  from  the  crowd  to 
honour  that  deity,  but  the  majority  swept 
along  to  the  chief  temples.  And  soon  the 
stream  ebbed  as  well  as  flowed.  Few  of  those 
inscrutable  faces  revealed  any  inner  workings 
of  the  mind,  but  the  stamp  of  race-character 
was  visible  on  all.  The  astute,  wilv  Hindu 
shuffled  along  in  over-weening  pride  under 
the  shadow  of  the  fierce,  stately  mountain-men, 
who  marched  as  monarchs  of  the  soil. 

On  the  countenances  of  some  of  the  former 
treachery  and  deceit,  greed  and  gross  sensual- 
ity were  depicted;  they  had  become  like  the 
gods  they  adored. 

"The  Marathas  worship  they  know  not 
what ;  the  Hindus  make  their  religion  to  suit 
their  pleasure,"  muttered  Max.  "I  wonder 
how  long  these  precious  Brahman  priests  have 
been  formulating  their  religion,  and  when  it 
will  engulf  that  of  their  simple  allies." 

"Did  you  speak?"  enquired  a  voice  at  his 
side,  and,  turning,  he  saw  Ramchandra. 

"Yes,  my  friend,  but  to  myself." 

Max  still  gazed  on  at  the  rapidly  decreasing 
throng,  and  presently  remarked  : 

"Well,     Ramchandra,    earth    and    heaven 
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seem  made  for  the  men  of  your  land,  and  they 
throw  their  favours  of  infanticide  and  sutteef 
to  the  women,  with  the  doubtful  blessing  of  a 
purdahed  life." 

"The  men  of  Hindustan  you  should  say. 
Oh,  Feringhi,  not  the  mountain-men  of  Maha- 
rastra  !" 

"True,  Ramchandra,  but  how  long  will  the 
brave  Marathas  be  able  to  withstand  the  cur- 
rent of  Hinduism?" 

"We  are  a  free  people,  Oh  Feringhi,  and 
shall  choose  our  gods  and  our  customs." 

"If  Sivaji  pleases,  I  suppose,"  returned 
Max. 

"As  Sivaji  pleases,"  corrected  Ramchandra. 

"Well,  let  us  to  our  evening  meal,"  said 
Max,  turning  into  the  almost  deserted  street. 

The  sun  was  sinking  to  rest  amidst  gorgeous 
canopies  and  swathings  of  gold  and  crimson ; 
and  ere  they  reached  the  door,  darkness  had 
fallen  and  the  eastern  night  had  begun. 

The  eating  room  was  hot  from  its  nearness 
to  the  primitive  kitchen,  but  so  also  were  the 
dishes  of  meats  brought  smoking  and  steam- 
ing to  each  guest.  The  four  men  seated 
themselves  on  the  mats  spread  for  them,  and 
silently  ate.  It  was  only  when  they  had 
washed,    by    pouring    the    remains    of    their 

■]•  The  practice  of  burning  widows. 
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lotahf  of  water  over  their  right  hand  and  dry- 
ing it  on  their  garments  (with  the  exception  of 
Max,  who  used  his  handkerchief),  that  con- 
versation began.  As  pahn  wine  and  fruits 
were  placed  before  them,  Sambhaji  broke  the 
silence  by  saying  : 

"My  friend  Feringhi,  I  have  got  permission 
for  you  to  see  the  interior  of  some  temples  this 
night  before  moonrise." 

Max  looked  eager  thanks,  but  before  he 
could  voice  them  Sambhaji  continued  with  a 
hand  gesture  : 

"Only  you  must  make  it  worth  the  priests' 
favour,  and  also  go  in  alone  and  unarmed. 
Of  course  there  is  no  danger,  as  it  is  known 
that  you  are  Sivaji's  friend." 

"Is  it  also  known  that  I  am  an  unbeliever 
in   their  gods,   Sambhaji?"   asked   Max. 

"It  is  known,"  replied  the  young  Maratha ; 
"also  that  you  are  from  a  far  country  of  differ- 
ent climate,  customs,  and  gods  to  our  own. 
But  because  you  are  a  passing  stranger  with 
wealth,  which  they  need,  the  priests  admit 
you.  Are  you  still  wishful  to  penetrate  the 
temple  walls?" 

"I  am  in  the  same  mood,"  returned  Max, 
"and  I  will  go." 

"Well,  in  that  case  you  must  have  guidance 
to    the    block   of    temples   which    include  the 

•f  Lotah  :  a  small  brass  drinking  vessel. 
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large  one  we  passed  in  coming  hither.  I 
know  not  if  they  will  show  you  all.  1  per- 
formed my  evening  puja  at  one  dedicated  to  a 
god  of  war — I  forget  his  name." 

"I  will  guide  the  Feringhi,"  announced 
Ramchandra.  "I  know  the  way,  and  in  any 
case  should  accompany  him." 

"You  will  not  be  admittted,"  returned  Sam- 
bhaji.       "The  Feringhi  goes  in  alone." 

"It  is  better  that  I  should  be  on  the  right 
side  of  the  wall,"  remarked  Ramchandra 
quietly. 

His  auditors  looked  at  him  questioningly. 
Extending  his  palms  outwards  he  said  : 

"What  do  we  know  of  these  Hindus,  and 
the  Feringhi  is  our  guest." 

"Quite  so,"  remarked  the  older  Pindari, 
"and,  therefore,  if  you  must  go  on  this 
adventure,  Sir  Feringhi,  use  caution.  The 
priests  are  clever,  and  far  reaching  if  unwitt- 
ingly insulted.  I  do  not  understand  these 
people  of  books  and  pens." 

"My  dear  friends,"  returned  Max,  "what 
danger  can  there  be  from  unarmed  priests. 
Besides  I  am  merely  a  stranger  who  desires  to 
learn  somewhat  of  the  Hindu  religion,  and 
will  pay  for  my  privilege." 

"All  will  be  well  if  you  keep  your  thoughts 
to  yourself,"  returned  Pindari.  "You  need 
wisdom  not  swords." 
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"Ah,  well  !  I  prefer  to  use  the  latter,"  said 
Sambhaji,  "and  as  you,  my  brother,  Feringhi, 
set  out  on  your  quest  I  shall  to  sleep,  to  dream 
of  war  and  Simghurd." 


lo- 


V. 


T)ark   Mysteries, 


India  is  waiting! 

Hear  her  cry  of  pain  : 
India  is  waiting, 

Oh  !  shall  she  wait  in  vain  ? 


About  an  hour  before  moonrise  Max  sallied 
forth  on  his  visit  to  the  temples,  accompanied 
by  the  faithful  Ramchandra. 

The  sky  was  inky  black,  and  from  it  the 
radiant  sta/s  seemed  suspended  as  miniature 
lamps  from  some  far  reaching  dome.  The 
effect  was  almost  more  entrancing  than  the 
wondrous  eastern  moonlight,  for  the  starlight 
was  so  intense  that  it  penetrated  the  thick  en- 
wrapping darkness  and  made  it  genial. 

Silence  reigned  over  the  city  unbroken  even 
by  sound  of  tomtoms.  The  heat  was  intense, 
and  Max  was  nothing  loath  to  quit  even  the 
roof  for  some  action  that  might  afterwards 
induce  welcome  sleep.  The  heavy  breathing 
of  Sambhaji  and  Pindari  witnessed  their  un- 
disturbed slumbers  in  spite  of  their  dark  con- 
fined quarters,  which  they  had  enhanced  by 
shutting  the  street  door. 

Max  shrugged  his  shoulders  at  this  indiffer- 
ence to  air  on  the  part  of  the  hardy  moun- 
taineers. 

"Now,  Ramchandra,  you  lead,"  he  com- 
manded, as  they  stood  outside. 

Avoiding  the  principal  street,  they  threaded 
narrow  paths  in  which  but  one  could  walk, 
and  which  wound  in  and  out  ever  and  anon 
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crossing  some  small  street,  and  again  plung- 
ing into  by-ways.  There  was  need  of  care, 
for  the  ground  was  rough  and  broken,  and  in 
parts  strewn  with  big  stones.  Ramchandra 
skilfully  guided  Max  over  heaps  and  past  open 
gullies;  and  the  latter,  blindly  following  his 
leader,  wondered  at  the  intricacies  of  eastern 
towns.  But  at  last  Ramchandra  stopped  in 
a  narrow  lane  before  a  high  stone  wall. 

"This  is  the  private  door  of  the  temple,"  he 
said,  "where  you  are  to  gain  admittance.  At 
the  end  of  the  lane  lies  the  bazaar  on  which  the 
temple  fronts." 

"Well,  I  hope  the  priest  is  ready  to  admit 
me,"  remarked  Max,  striking  on  the  door 
three  times  as  agreed. 

It  was  opened  immediately,  and  revealed  a 
mass  of  white  garments,  from  amongst  which 
one  tall  thin  form  advanced  and  stood  in  the 
doorway.  For  a  moment  Max  and  the  priest 
looked  at  each  other,  and  then  the  latter 
inquired  : 

"You  are  the  Feringhi  who  wishes  to  learn 
something  of  the  Hindu  religion?" 

Max  replied  in  the  afifirmative. 

"And  you  have  brought  treasure  and  come 
alone?"   the  voice  continued. 

"I  have  brought  this,"  and  Max  took  a 
handful  of  uncut  gems  from  his  doublet  and 
held  them  in  the  priest's  view. 
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"It  is  well,"  replied  the  latter  with  satisfac- 
tion, stretching  forth  his  hand  for  the  booty. 

"Not  yet,"  remarked  INIax,  drawing  back. 
"I  have  fulfilled  my  part  of  the  agreement, 
but  what  is  to  hinder  you  breaking  yours  if  I 
give  up  these  stones  now.  I  will  give  you 
half,"  dropping  some  gems  into  the  open 
hand,  "and  the  rest  I  commit  for  safety  to  my 
Marathi  friend,  who  will  await  my  coming  at 
this  door." 

At  this  Ramchandra  came  into  full  view 
and  took  charge  of  the  jewels. 

A  torch  had  been  lighted  in  the  temple 
courtyard,  and  by  its  glare  a  dark  scowl  could 
be  seen  on  the  face  of  the  admitting  priest, 
which  heightened  its  unpleasing  aspect.  Never, 
at  any  time,  could  his  gaunt  figure  and  thin, 
stern  face,  with  red  frontal  mark  of  Siva,  the 
destroyer,  be  a  welcome  sight. 

Max  took  off  his  sword  and  handed  it  to 
Ramchandra,  and  then  addressed  the  priest. 

"Alone  and  unarmed  I  am  ready  to  follow 
you,  and  when  you  again  bring  me  to  this 
door  the  remaining   jewels   shall   be  yours." 

The  Brahman  stepped  aside  and  motioned 
Max  to  enter,  and  as  he  crossed  the  threshold 
the  door  was  shut  and  heavily  barred. 

Max  found  himself  in  a  narrow  back  court- 
yard, in  a  broken  condition  and  evidentlv  un- 
used by  worshippers.     A  little  group  of  priests 
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gathered  round,  to  whom  the  gaunt  leader 
gave  some  of  the  jewels.  Much  talking  and 
a  little  quarrelling  ensued,  giving  Max  time 
to  study  their  countenances.  There  was  the 
repulsive  face  and  form  of  the  hideous  priest, 
whom  he  had  seen  the  centre  of  worship  in 
the  afternoon.  Two  others  resembled  him  in 
appearance,  and  like  him  bore  the  white  per- 
pendicular marks  of  Vishnu  the  Preserver,  in 
their  foreheads.  Another,  who  had  the  same 
mark,  wore  an  apathetic  look,  which  was  only 
disturbed  during  the  question  of  his  share  of 
the  treasure.  The  face  of  another  was  marked 
by  cunning  and  greed,  whilst  that  of  the  com- 
pleter of  the  group,  who  had  admitted  Max, 
was  stamped  by  intense  cruelty.  There  seemed 
no  representative  of  the  cultured,  intellectual 
caste  of  Brahman,  who  thought  and  philoso- 
phised and  studied  the  Vedas.  How  had  the 
exponents   of  Indian  mythology   fallen  ! 

Max  stood  with  folded  arms  surveying  the 
strange  group  in  the  torch-lit  court,  which 
would  have  been  weird  but  for  the  haggling 
over  the  jewels.  At  length  Max  reminded 
them  that  he  was  waiting,  and  that  time  was 
passing.  With  sudden  decision  the  chief 
Brahman  settled  the  dispute  by  appropriating 
a  contested  stone  to  his  personal  use,  and  then 
gave  some  quick  directions.  The  group  broke 
up,   and  half  quickly  vanished,  leaving  only 
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the  apathetic  individual,  the  sensuaUst,  the 
chief  Brahman  and  his  son.  The  leader,  who 
seemed  well  satisfied,  politely  informed  Max 
that  as  there  were  separate  temples  to  see,  an 
attendant  priest  from  each  would  conduct  him 
to  his  own  especial  deity. 

"I  shall  see  you  again,  probably  several 
times,"  he  finished,  "before  I  take  leave  of  you 
at  this  door." 

The  apathetic  individual  advanced  and 
beckoned  Max  to  follow  him. 

Leaving  the  back  precincts  of  the  temple  by 
a  small  door  in  a  wall,  they  emerged  from  a 
narrow  passage  into  a  broad,  white  stone  court- 
yard. Three  sides  were  blocked  by  temples 
that  raised  their  white  stone  pinnacles  into 
the  dark  night.  The  fourth  side  led  to  an 
immense  gateway,   the  principal  approach. 

Max  glanced  carefully  round  to  note  his 
bearings,  and  as  he  made  sure  of  the  locality 
of  bazaar  and  lane,  and  the  position  of  the 
temples,  his  guide,  who  had  withdrawn  into  a 
passage,  appeared  with  torches.  Giving  Max 
one,  he  led  the  way.  By  their  light  various 
small  shrines  were  revealed.  These  were  of 
white  stone,  or  coloured  white.  They  stood 
about  six  feet  high,  with  flat  or  ornamental  top ; 
and  had  one  small  opening,  through  which 
the  object  of  worship  could  be  seen.  The 
priest  allowed  time  for  a  stoppage  at  each.  The 
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objects  were  generally  of  stone,  and  many- 
were  rude  bas-relief  of  figures,  amongst  which, 
Maroti,  the  monkey  god,  and  Ganpatti,  the 
elephant-headed  deity,  were  prominent.  Be- 
fore each  lay  offerings  of  fruit,  rice,  and 
withered  flowers,  which  gave  forth  an  over- 
powering sickly  odour.  The  building  they 
were  gradually  approaching  was  covered  with 
sculptures  of  gods  and  animals,  and  crowned 
by  a  pinnacle.  The  Brahmin  paused  before 
a  flight  of  shallow  steps : 

"This,"  he  said,  "  is  a  temple  of  Vishnu, 
the  Preserver.    I  will  show  you  the  court." 

The  steps  led  under  a  pillared  portico  and 
inio  a  smaller  court.  In  the  middle  of  this 
hung  a  great  bell,  which  worshippers  used  to 
awaken  the  deity.  In  front  of  this  a  smaller 
portico  led  into  the  temple  proper,  where  only 
Hindu  footsteps  were  allowed,  and  here  Max 
was  turned  back. 

"Follow  me,  Oh  Feringhi,  and  you  shall 
see  the  deity." 

The  guide  glided  along  the  pillared  stone 
court  which  fronted  the  edifice  and  turned 
down  a  narrow  footway  at  the  side  of  the 
temple.  Here  he  stopped  before  the  appear- 
ance of  a  door  at  some  height  from  the  ground. 
He  inserted  an  instrument  in  some  fastening 
known  to  himself  and  the  iron-clamped  wood 
slid  back — to  reveal  what?     Max   approached 
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the  aperture  with  some  curiosity,  iiolding  his 
torcli  that  the  glare  might  Hght  the  interior. 
There  in  the  centre  of  the  temple,  under  a 
canopy  of  eastern  silks  bedizined  with  tinsel, 
sat  the  figure  of  a  good-natured  looking  Hindu 
gentleman.  The  image,  which  was  life- 
size,  was  dressed  in  rich  oriental  robes  and 
laden  with  gold  ornaments,  sparkling  with 
jewels.  Lighted  candles  were  placed  around 
the  throne,  and  incense  was  burning. 

"So,  Sir  Priest,  this  is  the  god  you  worship, 
and  this  is  the  use  you  make  of  jewels!"  re- 
marked Max. 

He  looked  full  at  his  guide  as  he  spoke,  and 
noted  that  the  apathetic  look  was  unaltered  at 
the  sight  of  his  deity. 

"You  do  worship  it,  I  suppose?"  he 
interrogated. 

The  priest  had  stuck  his  torch  in  a  chink  in 
the  wall,  and  now  turning  to  his  questioner 
with  a  scornful  motion  of  his  palms  outward, 
replied  : 

"I,  Oh  Feringhi  !  I  worship  !  Not  I  !  The 
people,  who  must  worship  something,  worship. 
I  am  the  priest." 

"But  surely  if  you  are  the  priest  you  believe 
in  the  deity  in  whose  priesthood  you  are  en- 
rolled." 

"I  believe  in  nothing,"  he  replied,  with  the 
same  apathetic  look. 
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"Why  are  you  a  priest,  then?"  queried 
Max. 

"Because  of  the  pica  (money)  and  rice.  One 
can  Hve  without  work.  See  Feringhi !"  (point- 
ing to  heaps  of  fruits  and  grain  in  front  of  the 
image)  "The  people  bring  that,  and  what  the 
god  does  not  want  tlie  priests  do.  Besides,  they 
bring  us  private  gifts,  and  we — we  please 
them,  and  bask  in  the  sun." 

"You  young  humbug,"  ejaculated  Max, 
looking  the  lazy,  sleek  figure  up  and  down. 
"So  your  religion  is  only  a  trading  on 
credulity  to  get  gain." 

The  priest  spread  his  palms  deprecatingly, 
and  smilingly  said:  "It  satisfies  the  people 
and  myself.  Some  men  believe  in  the  super- 
natural; and  I  want  food  and  clothes." 

"Work  for  them,  then,  you  lazy  hound," 
exclaimed  Max.  "Ma  foi,  you  should  go 
hungry  if  I  had  the  ear  of  the  people." 

"I  am  a  Brahman,"  said  the  man,  with  dig- 
nity. "If  the  gods  do  not  exist  now,  they  did 
once,  and  we  are  their  descendants.  It  is  just 
that  the  people  should  offer  to  us." 

Max  had  put  down  his  torch,  and  was  facing 
the  speaker  with  folded  arms. 

"Listen,  Sir  Priest,"  he  said;  "there  is  a 
God  over  all.  That  much,  I  suppose,  you  will 
allow?" 

"Certainly,"    replied    the    Brahman;    "but 
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He  does  not  interfere  with  men  and  their 
concerns." 

"And  death?"  queried  Max. 

"Who  knows  what  hes  beyond  death?" 
rephed  the  man,  spreading  his  palms  down- 
ward. "It  may  be  transmigration,  or  it  may 
be  nirvana." 

"It  is  neither,"  said  Max,  emphatically. 
"It  is  judgment  before  a  holy  God,  Who  will 
pronounce  punishment  for  sin,  and  reward  for 
right  doing." 

"A^ou  believe  this,  Sir  Feringhi,  but  I  do 
not.  And  even  if  it  were  so  it  would  not 
concern  me." 

"Not  concern  you  !  How  will  you,  a  sinful 
man,  face  a  holy  God?" 

"I  am  a  Brahman,  and,  therefore,  cannot 
sin." 

"Why,  your  life  is  a  sinful  fraud,  by  your 
own  showing,"  said  Max,  sternly. 

"I  repeat — Oh,  Feringhi — I  am  a  Brahman. 
A  Brahman  may  do  anything,  but  he  cannot 
sin." 

The  man  was  averse  to  more  conversation, 
and  was  already  closing  the  aperture. 

"Merciful  heaven  !  What  further  frauds 
may  I  discover  through  this  recognised  infalli- 
bility of  the  Brahmans,"  muttered  Max. 

His  guide  took  his  torch,  and,  motioning 
Max  to  do  the  same,  continued  along  the  nar- 
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row  way  which  separated  the  temple  of 
Vishnu  from  another.  At  the  back  more 
pinnacles  reared  themselves,  and  Max  found 
himself  in  a  maze  of  temples  and  smaller 
shrines. 

With  quiet  determination  he  glanced  into 
each.  They  contained  stone  objects,  many  of 
a  degrading  and  indecent  character.  On  the 
steps  of  a  temple  the  Brahman  announced  : 
"The  shrine  of  Krishna." 

He  led  the  way  into  the  outer  apartment,  and 
then  lifted  his  torch  for  Max  to  look  around. 

One  glance  sufficed.  The  walls  were  covered 
with  the  most  obscene  paintings,  and,  with  an 
exclamation  of  disgust,  Max  turned  to  leave 
the  place. 

"Would  not  the  Feringhi  like  to  see  the 
god?"  inquired  the  priest. 

Max  retraced  his  steps.  He  felt  he  might  as 
well  learn  the  worst. 

Through  the  opening  leading  into  the  inner 
shrine  the  image  could  be  plainly  seen.  It  was 
the  figure  of  a  slender  youth,  gaily  dressed 
and  crowned,  who  stood  upon  the  hood  of  an 
immense  snake,  whilst  he  upheld  the  body  in 
an  arch  over  his  dark,  evil  face.  With  cal- 
lous indifference,  the  priest  recounted  the 
corrupt  doings  of  this  the  most  thoroughly 
wicked  deity  in  the  Hindu  Pantheon. 

Max     could     scarcely     repress     his     rising 
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indignation,  but  he  reminded  himself  that  his 
own  curiosity  was  the  cause  of  his  coming. 

As  his  guide  stopped,  Max  was  aware  of 
another  presence  in  the  dimly-Hghted  chamber, 
and,  turning,  found  the  repulsive-looking 
priest  at  his  side. 

"And  does  the  Feringhi  admire  the  jewels 
and  garments  of  the  god,  and  this  sculptured 
and  painted  place  of  his  abode?"  he  ques- 
tioned, taking  the  torch  from  the  other  priest, 
and  motioning  a  dismissal  to  him. 

"I  admire  nothing,"  replied  Max,  sternly. 

An  inquiring  look  stole  over  the  hideous 
face  for  a  moment,  then  it  assumed  its  usual 
expression  of  shapeless  vacancy,  only  lighted 
by  the  small,  swinish  eyes. 

"I  must  try  what  I  can  do  to  interest  the 
Feringhi,"  he  replied.  "It  w^ere  a  pity  that 
he  should  expend  so  many  good  gems  in 
vain." 

He  led  the  way  out,  putting  some  distance 
between  himself  and  Max,  and  thus  showing 
his  superiority  over  the  preceding  priest. 
Under  the  star-lit  sky  they  passed,  stopping 
ever  and  anon  to  explain  some  temple  facade. 
In  the  outer  courts  of  some  they  paused — all 
alike  were  heavy  with  incense.  At  length 
the  priest  made  a  long  pause  before  one. 

"This  is  the  marriage  temple,  where  girls 
are  devoted  by  ceremony    to    the    gods,"    he 
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explained.  "Yonder  are  the  women's  quar- 
ters. They  spend  their  life  in  work  for  the 
gods.  They  sweep  and  grind,  fetch  water, 
and  cook,  and  generally  minister  to  the  gods 
and  his  priests." 

"What  gods?" 

"Krishna  and  Khandoba." 

"Are  you  a  priest  of  these  gods?"  inquried 
Max. 

"I  am  an  incarnation  of  Krishna,  a  Mahara- 
jah of  the  Vallabhi  sect  of  Vaishnavas." 

"And  that  is  why  the  people  were  prostrat- 
ing themselves  before  you  with  offerings  this 
afternoon,"  commented  Max,  satirically, 
giving  him  a  keen  glance. 

"That  is  why.  Oh,  Feringhi,"  replied  the 
Brahman,  unmoved. 

Looking  at  the  figure,  and  recalling  the 
pictures  of  the  Krishna  temple  and  its  god. 
Max  replied  :  "And  I  can  see  that  you  are  an 
apt  pupil  of  that  vile  deity.  If  the  ministry 
of  the  women  consist  in  what  I  imply,  and  in 
what  I  have  seen,  there  is  no  name  too  bad 
for  you." 

An  angry  light  shone  in  the  gleaming  eyes. 
"Take  care.  Oh,  Feringhi  !  Guard  your 
words  !"  he  muttered,  angrily.  "Women  win 
bliss  through  intercourse  with  us  Maha- 
rajahs." 
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"And  are  you,  too,  considered  sinless?" 
queried  Max,  sarcastically. 

"All  Brahmans  are  free  from  sin,"  replied 
the  old  priest;  "and  we  Maharajahs  belong 
to  one  of  the  highest  classes." 

At  that  moment  a  long-drawn  wail  of  pain 
sounded  from  the  women's  quarters.  Max 
started. 

"There  is  someone  ill,"  he  said.  "I  am  a 
chirurgeon.     Can  I  be  of  use?" 

"It  is  not  unusual  for  the  women  to  be 
ill,"  replied  the  priest;  "and  then,  as  a  rule, 
they  are  of  no  further  use  to  the  god,  and  must 
leave.  What  matters  a  woman's  illness? 
There  are  plenty  more  to  be  had." 

Max  uttered  an  angry  exclamation,  and, 
turning,  strode  off  in  the  direction  of  the  cry, 
which  was  repeated.  The  old  priest  threw 
himself  in  his  way, with  menacing  gestures. 

"You  may  not  desecrate  the  privacy  of  the 
wives  of  the  god,"  he  exclaimed,   angrily 

"If  he  is  a  god  he  can  protect  his  own  in- 
terests," rejoined  Max.  "It  is  time  there  was 
some  interference  with  your  devilries,  Sir 
Priest.    Stand  aside,  or  I  strike  you  down." 

But  at  this  instant  a  hand  was  laid  on  his 
shoulder,  and  a  quiet  voice  asked  :  "What 
means  this  disturbance.  Sir  Feringhi  ?" 

Max  turned  to  encounter  the  elderly  priest 
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who  had  admitted  him.  Briefly  he  explained 
his  position  and  his  feelings  on  the  subject. 

The  priest  eyed  him  dispassionately,  as  he 
replied:  "What  you  object  to  is  custom  with 
us.  You  may  not  interfere.  The  women 
would  resent  it.  And  remember  also  that  you 
are  here  as  a  privileged  spectator.  Do  not  try 
us  too  far  or  you  may  never  leave  these  walls." 

"It  is  not  wise  of  you  to  threaten,  Sir  Priest. 
I  am  strong,  and  Ramchandra  waits  with- 
out." 

"To  give  me  the  rest  of  the  jewels  when  you 
have  satisfied  your  curiosity,"  replied  the 
priest,  a  slight  smile  curling  his  thin  lips. 
"There  is  no  need  for  us  to  disagree,  my  friend  ; 
but  I  should  like  to  ask  you  one  thing — since 
you  are  so  punctilious.  Are  all  the  men  of 
your  country  so  perfect?" 

"Na}^,  I  cannot  say  that,"  replied  Max; 
"but  whatever  shameful  deeds  are  done  in 
court  or  private  life  are  accorded  no  glory.  Our 
religion  is  pure  from  such  a  stain." 

"A  god  and  a  Brahman  may  do  what  he 
will.     He  cannot  sin,"  returned  the  priest. 

"It  would  be  nearer  the  truth  if  you  said  : 
'A  god  and  a  Brahman  may  sin  as  much  as 
he  pleases,  because  he  is  a  god  and  a 
Brahman,'  "  retorted  Max. 

"We  will  not  dispute,   Sir  Feringhi;  there 
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are  a  few  more  temples  for  you  to  see  if  you 
wish;  if  not  you  can  return." 

The  Maharajah  had  disappeared,  and  the 
cry  had  quite  ceased.  Max  pondered  a 
moment,  and  then  decided  to  stay  for  awhile 
to  see  what  opportunity  of  deliverance  might 
arise.  The  priest  turned  his  steps  in  another 
direction,  and  led  him  into  the  courtyard  of  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Siva,  the  destroyer,  on 
whom  he  was  a  special  attendant,  although 
also  chief  priest  of  the  whole  enclosure. 

In  the  centre  of  this  courtyard,  under  a 
canopied  pedestal,  was  a  full-sized  image  of 
a  kneeling  bull — Siva's  special  sign.  Over 
its  head  hung  the  worshipper's  bell,  and 
around  it  were  piled  offerings  which  the 
devotees  of  Siva  had  placed.  The  first  apart- 
ment of  this  temple  was  supported  by  beauti- 
ful pillars,  and  its  walls  covered  with  bas- 
reliefs.  Max  looked  and  hurried  on.  Archi- 
tecture had  now  no  charms  in  such  a  place. 
Through  an  opening  in  a  wall  he  was  shown 
an  image  of  Parvati.  The  goddess  was  stand- 
ing on  the  recumbent  figure  of  her  husband, 
waving  a  red  sword  in  one  of  her  four  hands, 
and  protruding  her  tongue  in  a  fiendish  man- 
ner. Her  long,  black  hair  fell  around  her  like 
a  cloak,  and  a  girdle  was  her  only  garment. 
Her  ornaments  consisted  of  a  necklace  of 
skulls.     The   court    in    front   of    this    terrible 
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figure  was  dyed  with  the  blood  of  goats,  and 
smelled  Hke  a  slaughter-house.  There  was 
no  incense  here,  for  Parvati  was  supposed  to 
love  the  scent  of  blood  alone.  Max  turned 
away  with  a  sickening  sensation.  Was  this  all 
that  Hinduism  had  to  offer — lust  and  blood  ? 

As  they  moved  on  they  were  joined  by  the 
young  duplicate  of  the  chief  priest. 

In  a  suave  tone  that  belied  his  face,  he 
asked  :  "Has  the  Feringhi  found  anything  to 
admire  and  revere  in  our  ancient  religion  ?" 

"Nothing,  Sir  Priest,"  replied  Max,  "only 
much  to  disgust  and  anger.  Can  this  be 
the  teaching  of  your  sacred  books?" 

"Our  sacred  books  are  only  for  the  initiated. 
The  people  could  not  understand  their  teach- 
ing. This,"  and  he  waved  his  hand  around 
the  temple  enclosure,  "is  religion  made  easy 
for  the  people." 

"Very  easy,"  replied  Max,  "since  you 
pander  to  their  low^est  vices  instead  of  lifting 
them  to  higher  things  by  moral  practice  and 
precept." 

"A  precept  is  not  sufficient,"  replied  the 
older  priest.  "Their  senses  must  be  appealed 
to ;  and  as  long  as  they  worship  something  it 
matters  not  what." 

Can  it  be,  thought  Max,  that  this  people 
have  so  seared  their  conscience  that  they  love 
the  darkness  of  sin,  and  know  it  not  as  sin? 
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"I  suppose,"  remarked  the  younger  priest, 
after  a  pause,  "that  even  you  have  found  some- 
thing to  fear  amongst  these  temples?" 

"Nay,"  laughed  Max.  "I  know  not  what 
fear  is.  Sir  Priest,"  he  continued,  gravely, 
"I  fear  the  one  true  God,  and,  therefore,  I 
fear  naught  else." 

"Then  I  swear  you  shall  taste  fear  before 
you  leave  these  buildings,"  he  answered, 
hurriedly.     "Follow  me." 

"Stay,  Sir  Priest,  and  tell  me  first  whither 
you  lead,"  interposed  Max,  coming  to  a 
standstill. 

"Art  afeard  already,  Sir  Feringhi,"  sneered 
the  Brahman.  "You  shall  have  the  opportu- 
nity of  facing  one  of  these  gods  you  despise 
and  proving  your  boasted  courage." 

"I  am  ready,"  replied  Max;  and  as  he 
advanced  he  found  that  the  older  priest  had 
vanished. 

Everything  was  strangely  weird.  The  silent 
temple  enclosure,  under  the  dark  night,  with 
the  appearing  and  disappearing  priestly 
figures,  and  only  that  one  touch  of  the  human 
world — for  the  priests  seemed  scarcely  human 
— those  hushed  cries  of  pain.  There  was  a 
mystery,  a  shadow  of  darkness,  an  oppression 
of  evil,  resting  on  the  place,  which  made  itself 
felt.  The  super-sensitive  nature  of  Max 
recoiled,  but  he  held  on  with  his  quest. 
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Again  he  was  surrounded  by  buildings 
which  loomed  up  into  the  darkness  on  either 
hand.  The  priest  entered  one,  and  Max 
followed  closely,  for  now  the  guide  alone 
carried  a  torch.  For  a  moment  the  Brahman 
arrested  his  steps  by  a  silent  gesture,  and  held 
aloft  the  flaming  light,  that  the  interior  of  the 
first  apartment  might  be  revealed.  He  saw  a 
long  stone  chamber,  supported  by  numerous 
pillars,  each  differing,  and  each  of  curious 
structure  of  many  stones  fitted  together,  repeat- 
ing the  capitol  at  intervals.  The  walls  were 
covered  with  gigantic  sculptures  of  men  and 
beasts,  and  of  forms  that  partook  of  the  nature 
of  both.  The  place  was  quite  empty,  and  its 
low  roof  seemed  to  press  on  him  like  a  weight. 
Through  a  small  doorway  Max  entered 
another  apartment,  which  was  square  and  pil- 
lared on  either  hand.  Opposite  the  doorway, 
at  the  farther  end,  a  raised  dais  supported  some 
object  of  worship,  which  was  closely  covered 
with  silken  shawls.  In  front  of  this  dais 
lights  were  burning  in  the  form  of  bronze 
standishes,  holding  oil  and  floating  wicks. 

Max,  greatlv  surprised  that  he  should  be 
thus  admitted  into  the  inner  shrine,  from  which 
he  had  been  so  jealously  excluded  in  the  other 
temples,  was  about  to  speak,  but  his  guide 
forestalled  him. 

"This,  Sir  Feringhi,  is  where  the  ignorant 
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worship ;  the  initiated  of  tlie  priests  assemble 
in  a  more  secluded  apartment  and  speak  with 
the  god.  Thither,  as  it  is  my  watch  to-night, 
i  will  take  you,  and  you  shall  there  learn  what 
the  god  is.  Braver  hearts  than  yours  have 
learned  to  fear  the  visitant  of  yonder  room." 

"Your  words  are  mysterious,"  replied  Max. 
"But  I  must  know  one  thing  ere  I  enter,  and 
that  is  whether  physical  violence  of  any  kind 
is  likely  to  be  offered,  1  warn  you  that, 
unarmed  as  I  am,  I  am  able  to  wrestle,  and 
shall  defend  mvself." 

"You  may  wrestle  with  the  god  if  you  will," 
replied  the  priest,  cynically.  "Besides  his 
presence  and  my  own,  there  will  be  none 
other,  and  whatever  I  might  wish  I  shall  not 
touch  you  there." 

"So,  forward,  then,  Sir  Priest,"  commanded 
Max. 

They  passed  the  covered,  shapeless  mass  on 
the  dais,  and  paused  before  a  narrow  aperture 
in  the  stone  wall.  The  priest  held  the  torch, 
and  told  Max  to  look  within.  The  only  object 
in  the  apartment  was  a  charpoi  (native  bed- 
stead), standing  lengthways  against  one  of 
the  walls.  It  was  canopied,  and  draped  with 
white  and  various  shades  of  red  silk,  bedizened 
with  tinsel  and  sequins,  which  glittered  in  the 
torch  light.  Over  the  top  of  the  bed  a  brazen 
cobra  reared  its  head,  with  extended  hood  and 
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darting  fang.  A  large  copper  incense  vessel, 
supported  by  a  tripod,  stood  at  the  foot  of  the 
bedstead.  No  other  furniture  was  in  the 
place,  and  the  shining  mud  floor  and  walls 
were  unbroken  by  any  opening.  When  Max 
had  satisfied  himself  of  this  he  withdrew  his 
head,  and  looked  at  the  priest  for  directions. 

"Sir  Feringhi,  you  have  now  seen  the  bed 
occupied  nightly  by  the  god." 

Max  smiled  incredulously,  and  over  the 
sharp  features  of  the  Brahman  an  angry  flush 
stole,  but  he  proceeded:  "It  is  not  time  for 
his  night  visit.  When  we  desire  to  invoke  him 
at  other  times  we  summon  him  by  incanta- 
tion. This  I  now  purpose  doing,  that  you, 
oh  brave  Feringhi,  may  fear  and  not  boast. 
You  can  yet  draw  back  if  your  heart  fails 
you." 

"I  but  await  your  lead,"  returned  Max, 
shortly. 

On  this  the  priest  extinguished  the  light, 
and,  bending,  stole  through  the  narrow  open- 
ing. Keeping  his  eyes  on  the  flutter  of  white 
garments,  Max  followed  him.  As  soon  as 
he  was  through  the  aperture,  the  Brahman 
pushed  a  movable  stone  in  front  of  it,  and 
placed  Max  near  the  wall  opposite  the  bed, 
leaving  the  entrance  on  his  right  hand,  and  in 
reach  of  it.  The  atmosphere  of  the  place  was 
permeated  with  evil.    Fully  prepared  for  fraud, 
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Max  carefully  sounded  the  wall  near  which  he 
stood,  unopposed  by  the  priest,  who  merely 
gave  vent  to  a  diabolical  laugh  that  sent  a 
shudder  through  his  veins. 

Satisfied  that  it  was  solid,  he  placed  his  back 
against  it,  and,  folding  his  arms,  awaited 
developments.  He  could  see  the  white 
draperies  of  the  priest  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  In 
the  rising  fumes  of  incense  the  Brahman  made 
rapid  passes  with  his  hands,  muttering  the 
while  in  a  strange  language.  Suddenly  his 
whole  figure  stiffened  into  rigidity,  and,  gradu- 
ally, Max  became  aware  of  another  presence. 
His  hearing  and  sight  were  keenly  on  the 
alert,  but  he  could  detect  nothing.  A  brood- 
ing, dark  presence  seemed  to  Rover  over  the 
bed,  from  which  emanated  an  evil  that  could 
be  felt.  Then  it  seemed  to  rest  on  the  bed, 
for  the  latter  creaked  as  though  it  suddenly 
bore  the  weight  of  some  form.  Otherwise  the 
weird  silence  remained  unbroken.  The  head  of 
the  priest  was  bowed  on  his  breast,  and  he 
seemed  to  breathe  heavily.  Presently  he 
spoke,  and  some  communication  seemed  to 
pass  between  him  and  the  presence.  Max  felt 
a  loathsome  oppression.  He  realised  that 
some  unknown  evil  power  was  in  the  apart- 
ment that  he  could  neither  understand  nor 
dominate.  Subtle  thrills  ran  through  him,  and 
he  felt  his  strength  leaving  him.    No  man,  but 
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a  veritable  wicked  power  of  the  air,  over- 
shadowed him.  But  as  he  admitted  this  and 
folded  his  arms  closer,  they  pressed  upon  the 
book  fragment  in  his  doublet,  and  instantly  he 
was  strengthened. 

At  that  moment  a  sound  as  of  the  flutter  of 
wings  sounded  from  the  bed,  and  he  felt  the 
rush  of  something  towards  him.  The  pre- 
sence stopped  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet, 
and  again  Max  felt  an  overpowering  sense  of 
evil  stealing  over  him,  and  a  deadly  horror 
robbing  him  of  the  use  of  his  faculties.  Face 
to  face  with  a  principality  of  darkness  in  that 
inaccessible,  incensed  chamber,  what  could  he 
do?  There  was  nothing  tangible;  all  was 
atmospheric,  and  yet  powerful.  The  presence 
slowly  diminished  the  distance  between  it  and 
the  awe-stricken  Max,  when,  with  a  great  cry 
he  broke  from  the  spell,  uttering  the  words  : 
"Avaunt,  spirit  of  evil,  in  the  name  of  the 
Christ  of  God." 

There  was  a  backward  rush,  the  sound  of 
falling,  and  all  was  still  again.  The  presence 
had  vanished,  and  the  immediate  horror  was 
relieved,  although  the  brooding  evil  of  years 
seemed  to  cling  about  the  place. 

The  priest  lay  along  the  floor  beside  the 
overturned  tripod.  Max  hurriedly  groped  for 
the  opening,  pushed  aside  the  swinging 
stone,  and  dashed  through  the  next  chamber 
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into  the  pillared  hall,  along  which  he  felt  his 
way. 

Out  in  the  courtyard  he  breathed  freely,  and 
raised  his  face  gratefully  to  the  now  radiant, 
moonlit  sky.  i\s  he  stood  he  was  joined  by  the 
older  priest  of  Siva,  who  glanced  at  him 
curiously,  and  asked:  "Are  you  satisfied?" 

"Perfectly  satisfied  that  an  evil  spirit  visits 
this  temple,"  replied  Max. 

"He  is  our  god,"  returned  the  other.  "A 
spirit  can  inhabit  a  place,  or  people.  We  have 
men  and  women  dwelling  here  who  are  thus 
overshadowed  by  an  afflatus.  But  methinks, 
Sir  Feringhi,  your  present  adventure  has  been 
enough  for  you." 

"Quite  enough,  Oh  priest;  although  not 
through  the  motive  of  fear  you  would  impute, 
but  because  my  God  has  forbidden  inter- 
meddling with  the  unseen  powers  of  darkness. 
Let  it  suffice  you  that  God,  Who  made  all 
things,  came  to  my  aid,  and  at  His  name  your 
vaunted  demon  fled.  My  guide  will  corro- 
borate this  when  he  appears.  And  now  I  will 
thank  you  to  conduct  me  to  the  enclosure 
door." 

The  Brahman  gave  him  one  searching  look, 
and  then  quickly  glided  across  the  court,  and 
began  to  thread  the  intricate  passages  leading 
to  the  first  courtyard.  The  moon  was  now 
full  in  the  clear  heavens,    shining    down    on 
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everything  with  its  cold,  white  light.  The 
beauties  of  form  and  architecture  of  the  temples 
stood  revealed,  as  also  their  position  in  the 
square  enclosure  of  wall. 

Tom-toms  began  to  sound  from  one  build- 
ing, and  at  this  the  priest  quickened  his  foot- 
steps. Max  strode  after,  only  too  glad  to  leave 
the  place,  whose  very  music  reminded  him  of 
its  horrors.  At  the  gate  he  arrested  the 
priest's  fingers  as  they  touched  the  fastenings. 

"One  moment.  Sir  Priest.  I  know,  and  you 
know,  that  the  religion  of  this  place  is  one  of 
cruelty,  fraud,  and  lust,  governed  by  evil. 
There  is  a  God  Who  hates  sin,  and  unless  you 
leave  it  and  truly  seek  Him,  you  will  have  one 
day  more  cause  to  fear  than  I  have  had  this 
night." 

The  priest's  look  was  one  of  hatred ;  but  he 
merely  enunciated, the  formula:  "A  Brahman 
cannot  sin." 

He  shot  back  the  bolts,  and  Ramchandra 
appeared  on  the  threshold,  evincing  great 
satisfaction  at  the  safe  return.  The  gems  soon 
changed  hands,  and  Max  stood  once  more  in 
the  lane.  Looking  back  at  the  enclosure,  he 
said:  "I  never  wish  to  visit  Hindu  temples 
again  ;  they  are  the  gates  of  hell,  and  their 
priests  are  suitable  keepers,  for  they  under- 
stand not  what  sin  is." 

"It  is  late.  Sir  Feringhi,"  remarked  Ram- 
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Chandra,  seeing  Max  disposed  to  linger  and 
muse.  The  faithful  guardianship  of  the 
stranger  was  his  whole  concern. 

At  once  J\Iax  became  alert.  He  was  keeping 
the  poor  fellow  from  his  rest,  and  he  motioned 
him  to  proceed.  Hardly  had  they  plunged 
into  the  opposite  narrow  alley  when  again  cries 
were  heard  in  the  enclosure,  even  above  the 
bang  of  the  tom-toms. 

"Wait,"  said  Max;  "I  have  my  sword  once 
again,  and  will  use  it  if  there  is  a  need." 

The  door  was  suddenly  opened,  and  a  priest 
appeared,  dragging  a  girl  by  the  hair.  Max 
sprang  forward,  seeing  which,  the  man  re- 
leased his  victim,  and,  beating  a  hasty 
retreat,  shut  the  door  in  the  face  of  his  oppo- 
nent. Shaking  his  sword,  and  muttering 
"Scoundrels,"  the  young  man  went  to  the  aid 
of  the  prostrate  girl,  who  shivered  and  moaned. 
Her  cries  redoubled  at  the  first  sight  of  a  white 
skin  and  strange  dress.  But  his  face  and 
voice  soothed  and  won  a  way  before  she  under- 
stood anything  of  his  Hindustani. 

Aa  length  the  poor,  suffering  girl  realised 
that  here  was  a  man  she  need  not  fear. 

"Turned  out  to  die,  are  you?"  muttered 
Max.  "Well,  I  understand  medicine,  and 
may  be  able  to  help  you.  In  any  case,  I  can 
offer  you  more  comfortable  lodgings  than  these 
rough  stones  afford.    Can  you  walk  ?" 
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The  girl  tried  to  stand,  but  sank  back  with 
a  cry  of  pain.  "Here,  Ramchandra,  we  must 
carry  her  between  us,  and  I  will  take  the  first 
turn.     Lead  on." 

The  Maratha  had  looked  on  with  some 
astonishment.  He  would  not  ill-treat  a 
woman,  but  why  should  he  put  himself  out 
for  one  ?  This  pity  and  helpfulness  was  so  con- 
trary to  Indian  ideas.  It  puzzled  him,  but, 
making  no  remark,  he  obeyed  his  whilom 
master. 

Max  found  his  burden  very  light,  and,  re- 
fusing Ramchandra's  reluctantly-offered  help, 
carried  the  girl  the  whole  way. 

At  the  door  the  Maratha  halted,  as  though 
expecting  the  strange  Feringhi  to  deposit  the 
sick  one  in  the  verandah,  but  Max  soon  unde- 
ceived him  by  a  sharp  command  to  open  the 
door  quickly. 

Hearing  his  master's  voice,  the  horse  gave 
a  whinny  of  pleasure,  but,  at  a  softly-spoken 
word,  was  silent  at  once.  Again  the  unthink- 
ing Maratha  had  food  for  thought,  and  used 
his  brains  as  he  led  the  way  into  the  house. 

Passing  through  the  room  where  the 
sleepers  still  dreamed,  Max  made  his  charge 
comfortable  on  native  blankets  in  the  room 
where  they  had  supped.  He  gave  the  as- 
tonished Ramchandra  several  quick  orders 
for  things  he  needed,  and  then   looked  more 
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closely  at  the  sick  girl.  Her  face,  which  had 
once  been  beautiful,  was  distorted  with  pain, 
and  her  eyes  had  an  appealing  agony  in  their 
dark  depths.  After  a  swift  examination,  Max 
realised  that  he  could  do  little  save  mitigate 
the  closing  sufferings.  He  administered  a  drug 
from  his  case,  fetched  by  Ramchandra,  and, 
having  done  all  he  could  for  her  comfort,  sat 
by  the  door  gazing  into  the  moonlight.  He 
dismissed  the  Maratha  to  rest,  promising  to 
follow  shortly ;  and  the  man  ascended  the  out- 
side stair,  although  with  reluctance. 

Buried  in  painful  thought.  Max  remained 
oblivious  of  aught  else  save  the  passing  life 
within,  cut  off  in  its  girlish  beauty  by  foul 
wrong.  Ever  and  anon  he  went  in,  adminis- 
tered more  medicine,  and  felt  the  weakening 
pulse  and  glanced  at  the  face,  now  relieved  of 
its  acute,  agonising  expression.  How  long  this 
went  on  he  knew  not ;  but  at  length  he  went 
for  the  last  time,  when  his  only  office  was  to 
cover  the  lifeless  body.  Then,  worn  out  both 
mentally  and  physically,  he  sought  the  house- 
top, and,  shielding  his  head  from  the  moon- 
beams, fell  asleep.  Then,  and  only  then,  did 
Ramchandra  relax  the  alert  watch  he  had  put 
upon  himself,  and  sleep  also. 

The  night  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  an- 
other daybreak  was  near  at  hand,  when  the 
sleep  of  the  young  Englishman  became  resN 
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less,  and  he  dreamed  of  the  younger  priest 
with  the  evil  face.  As  he  stirred  he  opened  his 
eyes,  and  thought  he  dreamed  still,  for  the  face 
hovered  over  him.  But  even  as  the  cruel  eyes 
met  his  he  received  a  stunning  blow,  and  the 
face  disappeared.  Struggling  into  full  con- 
sciousness, as  a  sound  of  scuffling  reached  his 
ears,  he  gained  his  feet  in  time  to  see  two 
twisting  figures — one  white  and  one  dark — 
rush  interlaced  down  the  stairs.  As  he  reached 
the  top  Ramchandra  met  him.  "He  has  got 
off.  Sir  Feringhi,  because  he  had  oiled  himself. 
I  could  not  hold  him  nor  strike  him  at  such 
close  quarters.  He  threw  this  away  as  he 
climbed  the  wall"  (showing  the  half  of  a 
broken  dagger). 

"Methinks,"  replied  Max,  understanding 
his  blow,  "you  will  find  the  other  piece  on  the 
roof." 

And  as  he  spoke  his  eye  lighted  on  the 
broken  blade. 

Ramchandra  uttered  an  exclamation  of 
amazement,  as,  picking  it  up,  he  came  towards 
Max,   looking  him  up  and  down. 

The  latter  threw  open  his  doublet,  showing 
the  fine  steel  coat  underneath.  "This  is  what 
saved  my  life,"  he  said. 

Ramchandra  looked  at  it  in  wonder,  and 
finally  put  his  hand  on  it,  muttering  his  sur- 
prise and  satisfaction. 
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"So  you  see,  my  friend,  I  am  as  safe  as 
possible." 

"Truly  safer  than  my  poor  protection  can 
make  you,  for  my  quickest  speed  would  have 
been  too  late  this  night,"  he  replied,  sorrow- 
fully. 

"Nay,  never  reproach  yourself,  my  friend, 
for  you  grappled  the  foe  right  bravely.  You 
have  acted  as  a  brother,  and  there  is  my  hand 
on  it." 

The  two  men  grasped  each  other's  hands  as 
only  brave  and  true  men  can. 

After  a  moment  Ramchandra  said  :  "Do  you 
know  who  it  was?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Max;  "and  I  fancy  he  saw 
that  I  recognised  him;  but  I  am  not  sure." 

"He  was  a  Brahman  priest.  Sir  Feringhi, 
and  1  should  know  him  next  time." 

"Well,  let  us  hope  we  shall  not  meet  him 
again.  He  has  a  grudge  against  me  for 
several  reasons;  but  we  go  to  Simghurd  to- 
morrow." 

"For  which  I  am  thankful,"  returned  the 
Maratha. 

"On  my  account?"  laughed  Max. 

"And  be  cautious.  Oh,  my  brother, 
Feringhi,"  continued  Ramchandra,  not  heed- 
ing the  interruption;  "for,  as  Pindari  said, 
these  priests  are  far-reaching." 
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"Well,  do  you  think  I  may  venture  to  con- 
tinue my  slumbers  here?"  asked  Max. 

"You  are  quite  safe  now,"  replied  Ram- 
chandra.  "The  priest  won't  get  over  that 
broken  dagger  just  yet.  I  will  lie  across  the 
stairway." 
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Scaling  the  Heights 


Simghurd— the  Lion's  Den — 

The  mountain  home  of  the  Mountain  Men 


The  sun  had  been  up  some  hours  when  Max 
awoke  to  find  his  corner  of  the  roof-top  carefully 
screened  from  iis  rays  by  a  native  blanket.  At 
first  the  events  of  the  previous  night  presented 
themselves  confusedly  to  his  wakening  facul- 
ties; but  by  the  time  Ramchandra's  head 
appeared  up  the  stairway  he  remembered  all 
the  strange  incidents  and  his  share  in  them. 

"You  slept  well,  Oh,  Feringhi,"  was  the 
Maratha's  greeting. 

"Too  well,  I  fear,"  replied  Max.  "It  must 
be  late,  by  the  sun's  brightness." 

"The  sun  will  soon  have  climbed  its  daily 
height  in  the  heavens." 

"And  when  do  we  start?"  inquired  Max. 

"In  two  hours.  But  wait,"  as  Max  w^ould 
have  hastily  risen,  "you  must  break  your 
fast.  I  will  tell  them  to  serve  your  food  imme- 
diately. Sambhaji  and  Pindari  are  out;  the 
latter  trying  to  discover  the  force  of  a  fresh 
reinforcement  to  Simghurd." 

"The  girl's  body  must  be  buried." 

"It  is  done.  I  arranged  that  soon  after  dawn. 

Sambhaji  and  Pindari  know  nothing  of  that, 

only  that  there  was  something  unpleasant  at 

the  temples,  and  that  your  life  has  been  at- 
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tempted,  which  is  quite  enough  for  them  to 
know." 

"You  are  a  good  fellow,  Ramchandra,"  ex- 
claimed Max,  impulsively. 

"Methinks  1  stormed  a  hornet's  nest  last 
night,  and  to  no  purpose;  but  I  would  fain 
their  stings  remained  in  me  and  not  in  my 
friends.  1  trust  that  you  will  not  have  to 
suffer  for  defending  me." 

"I  should  be  harder  to  track  than  the  only 
Feringhi  in  Maharastra,"  he  answered.  "I 
should  advise  my  brother  to  keep  close  until 
we  start  for  Simghurd."  Which  advice  Max 
took. 

He  attended  to  his  horse,  took  a  bath,  and 
exchanged  his  soiled  clothes  for  the  one  other 
suit  of  apparel  in  his  small  luggage,  and  then 
sat  down  on  the  verandah  to  peruse  his  book. 

Ramchandra  lounged  near,  and  presently. 
Max  remembering  his  promise  of  the  preced- 
ing day,  began  to  relate  to  him  the  wonderful 
events  that  achieved  universal  salvation. 

The  Maratha  gave  heed  at  first  indifferently, 
merely  because  the  Feringhi,  who  attracted 
him,  was  the  raconteur.  But  the  story  won  at 
length  an  interested  listener,  and  the  man  sat 
with  fixed  gaze,  drinking  it  in  as  only  an 
eastern  can.  As  Max  finished  he  heaved  a 
deep  sigh  and  muttered,  "Wonderful — very 
wonderful  !" 
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The  appearance  of  the  two  leaders  of  the 
expedition  was  the  signal  for  preparation  to 
start. 

Both  men  looked  at  Max  curiously,  but  said 
little — Sambhaji  remarking,  half-jokingly,  that 
he  had  made  enemies  of  the  priests,  and  had 
better  take  care  of  his  skin ;  whilst  Pindari 
gravely  alluded  to  his  warning,  and  trusted 
he  would  be  wiser  in  the  future. 

"I  am  afraid,  my  friends,  that  it  is  second 
nature  with  me  to  strive  to  right  the  wrong, 
irrespective  of  results,"  was  his  comment. 

There  was  not  time  for  more,  and  they  were 
quickly  in  the  saddle  at  the  head  of  the  march- 
ing men.  One  other  incident  occurred  ere  they 
left  the  town. 

As  they  passed  slowly  amidst  the  traffic  of 
the  bazaar,  the  attention  of  Max  was  drawn  to 
a  pretty,  laughing  child  of  nine,  gaily  dancing 
along  between  two  Hindus,  who  held  her 
hands.  She  was  richly  dressed,  and  laden  with 
jewels,  and  her  face  was  a  bright  picture  of 
happv  innocence.  Max  watched  the  three  for 
some  moments,  but  as  thy  turned  aside  and 
began  to  ascend  the  temple  steps,  he  started, 
and  impetuously  urged  forward  his  horse. 
Ramchandra,  who  had  been  intently  regarding 
him,  immediately  joined  him,  and  grasped  his 
bridle  rein,  whispering:  "Have  a  care,  Oh, 
Feringhi.     Remember  last  night!" 
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"I  will  be  careful,"  returned  Max;  "but  I 
am  going  to  question  those  three." 

Hailing  the  men,  he  asked  :  "What  are  you 
going  to  do  with  that  child?" 

"We  are  going  to  marry  her  to  the  god," 
they  replied. 

"Have  you  the  heart  to  take  one  so  young 
from  her  home  and  to  such  a  place?"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

"It  is  our  custom,"  they  laughed. 

"And  the  child  herself.  Does  she  go  will- 
ingly?" 

"Ask  her,"  they  replied. 

Max  looked  down  into  the  sweet,  flower- 
like face,  and  a  mist  arose  in  which  he  saw 
the  agonising  features  of  the  dead  girl.  "Sweet 
child,  do  you  wish  to  leave  your  mother  and 
live  in  the  temple?"  he  questioned. 

"Surely,"  she  replied,  with  some  wonder  in 
her  bright  eyes;  "I  am  dedicated  to  the  god. 
It  is  a  grand  vocation.  And  see  my  grand 
clothes  and  my  jewels.  It  is  because  of  my 
marriage."  She  had  been  well  trained  for  her 
part  by  those  who  had  vowed  her  to  the  life. 
It  was  a  beautiful  religious  calling  to  the 
childish  mind ;  all  the  horror  of  the  actualities 
lay  in  the  future,  which  she  would  have  to  face 
alone — with  no  remedy.  Was  it  impossible  to 
save  her? 

Max    appealed    to    the    people,    but    they 
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laughed,  as  the  girl's  guardians  had  done,  and 
shouted:   "It  is  our  custom." 

The  child  seemed  anxious  to  proceed  to  the 
promised  festivities,  and  pulled  at  the  hands 
of  the  men,  who,  with  the  crowd  below,  ridi- 
culed the  stranger. 

At  that  moment  Pindari  appeared  on  the 
temple  side  of  Max,  and,  seizing  his  bridle 
rein,  motioned  Ramchandra  to  help  him  lead 
the  hot-headed  young  Feringhi  out  of  harm's 
way.  Max  suffered  himself  to  be  led  off,  see- 
ing that  he  could  do  no  good.  He  sunk  into  a 
deep  reverie,  which  was  only  broken  as  the 
gates  clanged  behind  the  cavalcade. 

Then,  as  the  horses  broke  into  a  gallop,  he 
roused  himself,  to  find  Pindari  riding  beside 
him,  whilst  Ramchandra  was  with  Sambhaji 
in  front.  As  they  slackened  speed  on  reaching 
rough,  broken  ground,  Pindari  harangued 
him  :  "Sir  Feringhi,  we  had  better  come  to 
an  understanding.  You  are  too  hot-headed 
and  interfering.  You  may  mean  well,  and  I 
know  you  can  fight  well,  and  for  that  reason 
I  am  prepared  to  like  you.  But  you  must  not 
intermeddle  with  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  Hindus.  Sivaji  favours  them.  That  is 
enough.  You  are  different  to  us,  but  we  do 
not  mind  that  as  long  as  you  keep  your 
thoughts  in  your  own  brain.  I  do  not  anti- 
cipate any  further  mischief,  but  T  must  ask  you 
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to  be  guided  by  me  in  any  course  of  action. 
You  must  see  that  this  is  due  to  me,  as  head 
of  the  expedition,  whose  faikire  or  success 
will  mean  much  to  Sivaji.  Shut  your  eyes  to 
all  else  but  Simghurd." 

"I  will  do  my  best,  Pindari,"  replied  Max, 
with  real  penitence  for  what  his  rash  action 
might  have  cost  them  on  his  behalf. 

And  then  they  talked  of  the  effort  that  was 
to  be  made  that  night  to  get  under  the  walls 
and  learn  something  of  the  state  of  things  in 
Simghurd.  Much  was  to  be  hoped  from  the 
darkness,  and  the  security  of  the  Moslems,  who 
were  shut  up  in  numbers,  and  not  expecting 
the  presence  of  the  Marathas  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

As  the  sun  set  the  cavalcade  halted  about  a 
mile  from  Simghurd,  where,  in  a  sheltering 
wood,  they  rested,  and  ate  their  evening  meal. 
They  lighted  fires  for  the  purpose,  knowing 
that  whatever  outlook  the  Moslems  might  keep 
would  be  directed  towards  Poona,  and  not 
towards  their  quarters.  The  plan  of  campaign 
was  simple  to  the  Marathas,  for  each  man 
had  known  every  step  of  the  inaccessible-look- 
ing hill  fort  from  boyhood. 

Little  knots  of  men  were  to  reach  different 
posterns  and  listen  for  any  scraps  of  conversa- 
tion from  the  guardians  of  the  walls.  The 
condition  of  the  battlements  and  gateway  was 
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also  to  be  examined.  Caution  was  to  be 
observed,  and  no  fighting  entered  into  except 
in  needed  self-defence.  In  groups  they  were 
to  leave  the  wood  and  to  return  in  the  same 
manner. 

The  men  sat  about  on  their  heels,  waiting 
for  the  signal  to  start.  Max  lay  a  little  apart, 
buried  in  reverie.  The  events  of  the  previous 
night  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  him, 
especially  the  encounter  with  the  dark,  super- 
natural power,  for  such  he  realised  it  to  be. 

The  more  he  pondered  on  every  incident 
connected  with  the  episode  in  the  temple  the 
more  firmly  was  he  fixed  in  this  belief. 

Not  of  a  superstitious  temperament,  his 
expectation  of  fraud  had  quite  broken  down 
under  the  mastery  of  a  power  he  could  neither 
explain  away  nor  deny.  The  fact  that  the 
priest  himself  was  thoroughly  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  unseen  force  was  incontestable 
evidence.  In  some  way  a  connection  had  been 
formed  between  evil  powers  and  sinful  man  ; 
and  there,  in  so-called  worship,  darkness  was 
loved  and  dark  deeds  perpetrated. 

The  young  man  shuddered  at  the  revelation 
of  that  night  visit.  But  he  also  knew  that  his 
statement  of  the  adventure  would  only  meet 
with  derision  from  the  men  of  his  day,  as  from 
certain  sections  of  our  own — a  ridicule  in 
which  he  himself  would  formerly  have  joined. 
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The  East  is  unchanging.  The  India  of  the 
present  day  is  the  recognised  home  of 
spirituahsm,  and  her  Braliman  priests  the 
accepted  votaries  and  mediums  of  its  occult 
powers.  Tliat  this  so-called  science  is  a  league 
between  the  evil  spirits  of  the  air  and  fallen 
men  is  not  generally  accepted,  and  its  result- 
ing evil  is  ignored,  glossed  over,  or  denied. 
But  darkness  begets  things  that  love  the  dark, 
and  under  the  veneer  of  civilisation  hide 
crouching,  loathsome  customs,  that  only  the 
Light  of  the  World  can  ever  drive  back  into 
the  abyss  from  whence  they  come. 

Whilst  Max  was  brooding,  Ramchandra 
touched  him  on  the  shoulder  and  asked  him 
to  walk  with  him.  The  young  man  rose  to 
his  feet,  and  paced  by  his  side  with  unseeing 
eyes.  He  listened,  and  replied  mechanically, 
and  stopped  in  the  same  manner  as  his  com- 
panion came  to  a  standstill.  Then  he  aroused 
to  the  present  as  his  eyes  lighted  on  the 
strange-looking  object  that  Ramchandra  was 
questioning.  Before  them,  on  the  ground, 
squatted  a  man  in  a  semi-nude  and  dirty  state; 
his  long,  tangled  hair  hung  about  his  face,  be- 
tween which  gleamed  sharp  eyes. 

Max  heard  him  say:  "I  am  a  fakir  (holy 
pilgrim)  travelling  to  Simghurd,  w'here  there 
is  a  holy  woman,  whose  fame  has  spread 
abroad.    Therefore,  I  have  attached  myself  to 
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your  company,   and  desire  only    rice   and   to 
journey  with  you." 

"We  cannot  promise  you  entrance  to  the 
fort.  We  only  go  in  small  force  to  gather 
news  of  our  enemies,"  replied  Ramchandra. 

"But  Sivaji  will  recapture  his  favourite  place 
ere  long,"  returned  the  fakir.  "I  seek  only  to 
travel  with  your  band  to  the  spurs  of  the  moun- 
tain, on  one  of  which  the  priestess  dwells.  I 
am  safe  from  the  Moslem  with  the  brave 
Marathas." 

"True,  holy  fakir,  and  we  can  only  be 
benefited  by  your  company,"  answered  Ram- 
chandra. 

"It  is  so,  my  son,"  said  the  unkempt  crea- 
ture, calmly.  "Can  I  say  some  prayers  for 
you  to-night  as  I  tell  my  beads  ?"  As  he  spoke 
his  fingers  strayed  over  the  long  string  of  a 
wooden  rosary  that  hung  from  his  neck. 

"What  merit  have  you  gained,  holy  fakir, 
to  make  your  prayers  efficacious?"  asked  the 
Maratha,  keeping  his  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  his 
face. 

"I  have  bathed  in  the  Ganges  and  performed 
chardhom"  (made  pilgrimages  to  the  four 
greatest  shrines  in  India,  situated  at  the 
extreme  points  of  the  compass). 

"You  have  done  great  deeds,  holy  father, 
and  your  prayers  must  be  very  meritorious. 
May    your    unworthy    son    have    a    share," 
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saying  which  Ramchandra  laid  a  piece  of 
silver  in  front  of  the  fakir,  for  his  holiness  for- 
bade closer  contact.    Then  he  turned  away. 

As  soon  as  they  were  at  a  safe  distance 
Ramchandra  startled  Max  by  the  peculiar  tone 
in  which  he  asked  :  "Do  you  remember  seeing 
that  man  before?" 

"No,"  replied  Max.  "This  is  the  first  time 
1  have  met  a  fakir,  and  he  presents  a  curious 
specimen  of  humanity." 

"You  may  not  have  seen  a  fakir  before,  but 
I  asked  you  if  you  had  any  remembrance  of 
the  man." 

"You  have  some  reason  for  asking  that?" 
returned  Max,  noting  the  close  scrutiny  of 
the  Maratha.  "But  for  the  life  of  me  he 
suggests  no  one  familiar." 

"He  should  do,"  replied  Ramchandra.  "I 
pierced  his  disguise  at  once,  and  therefore 
asked  you  to  walk  around.  Do  you  forget 
your  midnight  visitor?" 

Max  uttered  an  exclamation. 

"You  surely  cannot  mean  him.  He  was 
shaven  and  had  a  light  tan  skin ;  this  man 
is  very  dark,  with  much  hair." 

"A  wig  and  dye,"  remarked  Ramchandra 
drily. 

Max  mused. 

"You  may  be  right,"  he  said,  presently; 
"certainly    the    eyes    might    be    the    young 
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priest's,  but  the  eyes  alone  will  not  make  an 
identification." 

"The  same  eyes  betrayed  him  to  me  at 
first,"  replied  Ramchandra.  "Then  I  looked 
for  a  grazed  shoulder  and  shin,  the  result 
of  our  scuffle,  and  when  I  found  those  marks 
I  was  satisfied.  He  knows  us,  but  he  be- 
lieves himself  unrecognised,  and  we  must  not 
betray  our  knowledge.  What  his  purpose 
is  remains  to  be  seen ;  it  may  have  nothing  to 
do  with  you,  oh  my  brother  Feringhi,  but 
more  probably  it  has ;  therefore  I  say,  be  wary, 
and  I  will  be  watchful,  and,  above  all,  give 
him  no  cause  for  suspicion.  I  have  put  him 
off  for  to-night." 

"What  a  villain  he  must  be,"  said  Max, 
"to  sit  telling  beads  and  mumbling  prayers 
with  attempted  murder  on  his  soul.  Still, 
perhaps,  he  pravs  to  his  evil  spirit." 

"I  do  not  understand,  Oh  Feringhi.  We 
worship  good  and  evil,  and  to  take  life  is 
sometimes  necessary.  The  gods  did  it,  and 
we  are  not  better  than  they.  So  he  may  be 
a  priest  and  yet  take  life,  but  not  your  life, 
my  friend." 

"Thank  you,  Ramchandra,  for  your  faith- 
ful care  of  me,  but  I  must  teach  you  clearh^, 
of  the  principles  of  right  and  wrong.  If 
a  god  sins,  he  is  no  longer  a  god,  but  a  fallen 
creature,   and    if  a    human  being   attains    to 
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righteousness    and    truth,    he    becomes    god- 
like." 

At  that  moment  the  signal  sounded,  and 
the  two  men  hurried  along.  At  the  edge 
of  the  wood  they  found  the  two  Maratha 
warriors  who  were  to  form  their  escort,  and 
set  out  towards  Simghurd. 

It  was  a  starry  night;  but,  although  in  the 
jewelled  heavens  a  scintillating  radiance 
sparkled  and  gleamed  close  down,  the  black- 
ness enwrapped  the  earth  as  in  a  mantle. 
Before  them  stretched  a  mile  of  broken  ground, 
from  which  Simghurd  reared  its  head  two 
thousand  feet  above  the  Konkan.  Behind 
and  around  were  other  hill  forts,  but  none 
uprose  near,  or  equalled  the  grandeur  of  the 
"Lion's  Den."  This  huge  mass  of  rock, 
with  its  peculiar  flat  summit,  sprang  so  sheer 
from  its  lower  spurs  as  to  seem  disconnected 
from  them.  The  battlements  had  been  so 
cleverly  built  into  the  natural  fortifications  of 
the  rock,  that  from  the  bottom  all  seemed 
to  be  the  work  of  nature.  Nowhere  was 
building  or  entrance  visible.  vSimghurd  wore 
the  aspect  of  an  uninhabited  mountain  of  rock. 
To  an  unfamiliar  enemy,  it  was  a  veritable 
death  trap.  Only  one  good  path  existed,  and 
this  winded  and  twisted  so  dangerously,  that 
unwary  footsteps  might  suddenly  carry  the 
climber  down  a  chasm,  or  plunge  him  into  an 
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ambushed  thicket.  The  hill  itself  was  un- 
rivalled as  a  natural  fort,  for  it  contained  good 
springs  of  water,  and  was  pierced  with 
numerous  caverns,  which  served  for  food 
storage,  and  as  prisons.  Its  flat  top  was 
only  a  mile  in  length,  and  in  no  place  did  it 
exceed  half  a  mile  in  extent.  And  it  was 
this  almost  impregnable  place  that  the 
Marathas  were  determined  to  wrest  back  from 
their  Moslem   foe. 

After  picking  their  way  carefully  on  foot 
over  the  broken  ground,  the  little  group  of 
four,  of  whom  Max  formed  one,  halted 
amongst  the  thicket  of  the  lower  slope.  Here 
a  profusion  of  flowers  ran  riot,  climbing  the 
trees,  from  which  they  hung  in  festoons,  and 
forming  a  carpet  underfoot.  The  orchid, 
with  its  fantastic  shape  and  varied  hue, 
graced  a  scene  heavily  scented  with  rose, 
syringa,  oleander,  and  other  floral  beauties 
of  eastern  nature.  A  sparkling  spring,  issu- 
ing from  the  rugged  rock,  covered  its  unsight- 
Hness  with  the  lovely  greenery  of  maiden-hair 
fern,  whilst  the  pond  formed  by  the  water  af- 
forded a  shelter  to  a  colony  of  frogs,  which 
croaked  dismally  and  persistently  their  irri- 
tating monotone. 

All  around  were  sounding  the  voices  of  the 
Indian  night.  Overhead,  some  long-winged 
bats  passed  at  a  tremendous  pnce,   squeaking 
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and    chattering    the    while.  As  they    dis- 

appeared, the  silence  was  pushed  gently  aside 
by  three  deep  and  low  syllables,  "Hoo-hoo- 
hoo,"  of  the  great  fish  owl;  at  which  bodeful 
notes  the  natives  began  to  mutter  the  name 
of  a  god  to  defend  them  from  the  evil  one  in 
the  bird.  Black  crickets  sang  cheerily  under 
the  stones,  and  far  away  over  the  broken 
maidan  a  jackal  began  with  a  "y^P>  y^P' 
yap,"  and  ended  in  a  prolonged  howl,  which 
was  soon  caught  up  and  repeated,  until  the 
W'hole  strength  of  the  troop  was  united  in  a 
pandemonium,  ribald  chorus  of  yaps,  yells, 
and  howls. 

Max  stood  for  a  moment  under  the  mysteri- 
ous Indian  night  listening  to  all  these  voices, 
but  they  had  to  push  on.  Soon  the  lux- 
uriant vegetation  was  left  behind,  grass  dis- 
appeared, trees  and  bushes  became  stunted, 
the  wild  plantains  exhibited  seared  leaves  and 
shrivelled  fruit,  and  only  the  prickly  pear 
seemed  to  flourish. 

They  were  following  one  of  the  winding 
trails  known  to  Ramchandra  and  the 
Marathas.  Ever  and  anon,  they  came  out 
on  some  narrow,  rocky  ledge,  from  which  the 
hill  fell  sheer  away  hundreds  of  feet.  Again, 
they  would  be  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
precipitous  rock  above  them,  without  ledge 
or  foothold.      But  in  each  case  Ramchandra, 
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who  held  ihe  thread,  would  skilfully  guide 
into  the  hidden  way  leading  upwards.  They 
moved  with  greatest  care,  the  guide  keeping 
up  a  tap,  tap,  with  long  sticks,  to  warn  off 
unwelcome  reptiles,  several  of  which  glided 
away  before  them.  But,  as  they  reached  the 
central  and  wider  portion  of  the  mountain, 
other  startling  sounds  broke  the  stillness  of 
night.  From  a  hidden  chasm  came  the  loud, 
rasping  voice  of  the  panther,  answered  from 
a  neighbouring  precipice  of  safety  by  the  bark 
of  the  muntjac ;  and  far  off  came  the  roar  of  a 
lion  echoing  fiercely  along  rocky  walls  and 
caverns,  followed  by  the  cry  of  a  tiger.  At 
the  latter  sound,  the  men  stopped  a  moment, 
grasped  their  weapons  tighter,  muttered  in 
some  dismay,  "  warg  "  (tiger),  and  tried  to 
locate  the  position  of  that  daring  highway 
robber  and  man-eater. 

"Let  us  hope  he  will  not  come  this  way 
if  he  is  in  a  hungry  humour,"  said  Ram- 
chandra,  "for  it  would  mean  a  tussle  in  which 
we    might  betray   ourselves.  I    hope  our 

comrades  are  safe." 

"Well,"  returned  one  of  the  men,  "the 
fakir  was  going  to  visit  the  priestess  on  the 
mountain  spur,  but  even  if  his  sanctity  did 
not  protect  him,  his  unsavoury  appearance 
might  well  do  so." 

They    waited   until    the    repeated   cry    grew 
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fainter  in  the  distance,  and  reassured  them  as 
to  their  own  safety,  although  it  made  that  of 
the  holy  man  more  dubious. 

Up  and  up  they  went,  until  at  length  the 
mountain  top  took  bastion  form,  at  first 
shadowy,  then  more  clearly  defined.  Even 
with  the  marvel  of  nature  and  art  just  above 
them,  it  was  difficult  to  tell  where  the  hand 
of  man  had  united  them. 

The  way  had  been  gradually  widening,  and 
all  had  been  keeping  well  under  the  shelter 
of  overhanging  trees  in  case  of  surprise.  Now, 
at  one  of  the  many  sudden  turnings,  a  broad 
path  stretched  away,  ending  at  strong  double 
towers  and  a  massive  gateway,  whose  iron- 
spiked  door  grimly  defied  any  foe.  Under 
cover  of  the  bushes,  Ramchandra  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  strong  points  of  this  one  entrance 
to  the  fort.  From  the  gateway  to  the  second 
towers,  a  paved  fortified  way  led  to  another 
armoured  entrance,  and,  even  should  this  be 
forced,  a  narrow  rocky  stairway  with  various 
bends  made  access  a  hazardous  procedure. 
Two  or  three  brave  men  could  easily  hold  the 
gateway. 

The  young  A^Taratha's  longing  eyes  ex- 
pressed his  desire  to  be  the  right  side  of  that 
portal.  With  deep  pride  in  his  mountain 
home,  he  spoke  of  the  strength  of  her  arrow- 
slit  walls,   on  which  two  could  walk  abreast, 
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and  in  safety  look  down  over  the  plain,  and 
also  within,  on  that  mountain  eerie  :  the 
Maratha's  free-born  right. 

"The  wrong  bird  has  got  the  nest,  and  he 
will  not  appreciate  it,"  thought  Max,  as  he 
recalled  the  luxuriousness  of  the  Moslem. 

"The  fox  will  not  feel  at  home  in  the  'Lion's 
Den,'  "  said  Ramchandra  in  a  deep  voice, 
"and  he  will  wish  he  had  never  come  when 
the  lion  returns.  Ah,  when  will  that  be ! 
When  shall  we  strike  and  be  rid  of  our  foe 
once  more  !" 

His  swarthy  face  shone  with  eager  battle 
light,  and  his  hand  grasped  his  sword  until 
the  veins  stood  out  like  whipcord.  But  the 
next  moment  he  remembered  his  present  dutv, 
and,  leading  the  way,  they  were  soon  climbing 
from  boulder  to  boulder  by  the  aid  of  crevice 
and  stunted  shrub,  under  the  mighty  bastions. 

Soon  the  sound  of  voices  from  within  in- 
dicated that  they  had  climbed  in  the  right 
direction  to  get  information.  Motioning  to 
the  others  to  hang  where  they  were,  for  it  was 
literally  clinging  to  the  rock,  Ramchandra 
went  carefully  ahead,  and  peeped  within  one  of 
the  arrow  slits.  He  beckoned  the  others  to 
approach  nearer,  and  made  room  for  Max 
beside  himself. 

"Fear  not  to  look,"  he  whispered,  "if  they 
see  a  face  they  will  only  think  it  a  spirit." 
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Max  looked.  The  narrow  slit  broadened, 
allowing  a  full  view  of  what  seemed  a  guard 
room,  lighted  by  flaming  torches  and 
occupied  by  several  soldiers,  who,  with 
swords  ungirt,  lay  about  on  rugs  smoking 
hookahs. 

The  conversation,  between  the  whiffs  of 
long-drawn  smoke,  seemed  a  depressed 
grumble  at  the  hardness  of  their  quarters,  and 
the  scarcity  of  rugs, 

"  What  barbarians  these  hill-men  are," 
muttered  one,  "  mud  walls  and  floors  only 
varied  by  stone." 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  veritable  den,"  bemoaned 
another,   "only  fit  for  wild  beasts." 

"Still,  I  suppose  it  is  preferable  to  meeting 
those  same  wild  beasts  on  the  open  plain," 
suggested  another.  "It  seems  easy  to  hold 
such  a  lair  against  them." 

"Yes,  we  are  safe  even  if  we  were  half  our 
numbers.  And  we  may  thank  our  foes  for 
laying  up  such  stores  of  food.  Nothing  but 
necessaries  could  be  expected  of  these  hill- 
men." 

They  smoked  in  lazy  silence  for  a  time,  and 
then  one  remarked  : — "So  we  are  to  hold  the 
fort  indefinitely,  it  seems.  Even  without  our 
reinforcements  at  Bijapur  and  Golconda  to 
hem  them  in,  what  could  the  Marathas  them- 
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selves  accomplish  against  the  precipitous  sides 
and  rocky  walls  of  their  famed  Simghurd?" 

"What,  indeed!"  echoed  another.  "Will 
they  try?" 

"Possibly,"  returned  a  former  speaker, 
"since  Tanaji  sets  such  store  on  this  fort. 
Well,  let  them  scale  the  walls,  they  will  find 
our  comrades  ready  to  grapple  at  close 
quarters.        Ah! — "  With    a   long-drawn 

sound,  he  dropped  the  smoking  tube,  and 
grasping  his  sword,  leapt  to  his  feet,  his  eyes 
fastened  on  the  one  opening.  Cautiously  ap- 
proaching, he  looked  into,  not  the  strange 
face  he  fancied,  but  the  darkness  of  night. 

"I  could  have  sworn  someone  was  without," 
he  whispered,  as  he  turned  to  his  comrades. 

"Talking  of  the  enemy  has  conjured  him 
here,"  laughed  one. 

"Or  one  of  their  evil  mountain  spirits,"  re- 
marked another. 

"Let  us  unto  the  battlements,"  said  the 
discoverer.  "I  must  make  sure  there  is 
nothing  human  within  reach." 

"It  is  impossible,"  the  others  replied  in 
chorus. 

"Not  even  a  mountain  goat  could  obtain 
foothold  here,  but  as  you  will,"  for  the  others 
turned  abruptly  away,  and  mounted  some  steps 
in  the  massive  walls. 

Two  followed  him.       They  crouched  down 
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and  peered  over  the  projecting  bastions  into 
the  darkness,  but  there  was  neither  movement 
nor  appearance  on  the  bare  rocky  sides, 

"It  does  seem  an  impossible  feat,"  remarked 
the  leader,  after  a  satisfactory  look  out,  "but 
these  Marathas  are  as  nimble  as  their  mountain 
beasts,  and  as  eager  to  recover  their  lair." 

Slowly  returning  to  their  quarters,  they  re- 
sumed their  former  occupation. 

Meanwhile,  Max  and  the  Marathas  had 
clung  in  agitated  expectancy  to  crevices  just 
below  the  fortification,  so  hidden  by  the 
shadows  of  the  projection  and  the  darkness  of 
night,  that  their  safety  was  only  a  question 
of  holding  on  in  perfect  stillness.  They  could 
almost  hear  the  breathing  of  their  searchers. 
After  what  seemed  hours  of  waiting,  Ram- 
chandra  deemed  it  safe  to  move  away,  and 
slowly  and  painfully  they  followed  his  lead. 
When,  at  length,  they  came  again  to  surer 
foothold  and  the  shelter  of  some  bushes,  he 
halted. 

"It  was  a  narrow  escape,"  he  said,  "and 
shows  that  if  the  den  is  thus  guarded  in  every 
part,  we  must  not  attempt  a  surprise  attack. 
These  Moslems  are  not  quite  women  yet,  and 
the  place  is  strong ;  not  force,  but  subtlety, 
must  win  us  back  our  own.  Tanaji  is  good 
at  both." 
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They  rested,  only  too  gladly,  after  their 
hazardous  climb,  looking  up  at  the  towering 
rocky  walls,  and  surrounded  by  the  mysterious 
sounds  of  the  Indian  night.  Suddenly,  they 
leapt  to  their  feet,  for  another  sound,  sharp 
and  decisive,  struck  through  the  calls  of 
nature.  They  listened  with  fast-coming 
breath  ;  and  then  set  off  at  a  run  in  the  direction 
from  whence  came  cries  and  shouts  of  war, 
and  the  clashing  of  steel. 

As  the  sounds  foretold,  their  comrades  were 
engaged  with  some  of  the  foe  evidently  re- 
turning to  the  fort.  Rushing  into  the  melee, 
their  onslaught  at  first  staggered  the  Moslems, 
but  the  fewuiess  of  their  numbers  soon  re- 
assured the  enemy,  and  the  combat  was  re- 
newed W'ith  redoubled  energy.  In  the  dark- 
ness, amongst  the  rocks  and  boulders,  they 
contested  every  inch  of  ground,  three  Moslems 
against  every  Maratha.  Now  one  and  another 
dropped  groaning  out  of  the  fray,  to  meet  his 
destruction  on  the  precipices  below,  unless 
restrained  by  some  friendly  bush  for  a  more 
lingering  death,  or  a  chance  escape. 

The  Marathas'  purpose  was  merely  to  beat 
ofif  their  foe  for  an  honourable  retreat,  ere 
the  battle  cries  brought  fresh  allies  from  the 
fort.  They  fought  with  desperation,  their 
hatred  for  the  Moslem,  nerving  every  blow 
struck  with  the  desire  of  personal  preservation. 
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Their  furious  onslauglit  succeeded;  tiie  foe  re- 
treated up  the  hill  shouting  for  succour, 
whilst  the  Marathas  made  individual  escapes 
from  their  mountain  home.  All  but  Max. 
In  the  confusion  of  retreat,  and  too  weak  from 
loss  of  blood  to  resist,  he  found  himself  borne 
along  by  the  Moslems. 

When  he  fully  realised  his  position,  he  was 
lying  with  bound  hands  beneath  the  frowning 
gateway,  surrounded  by  Moslems,  who  eyed 
him  curiously.  In  vain  he  strove  to  under- 
stand and  make  himself  understood ;  every 
effort  brought  on  the  semi-unconsciousness  due 
to  his  desperate  wounds.  At  length,  after 
some  discussion  amongst  themselves,  he  was 
lifted  and  led  between  two  of  the  strongest. 
Along  the  covered  way  leading  from  the 
great  gate  they  passed,  and  up  the  rough 
winding  steps,  ever  greeted  by  fresh  voices 
and  forms  of  the  guardians  of  the  place.  The 
rough-hewn  ascent  terminated  in  a  natural  one, 
almost  as  difficult,  and  well  protected  by 
boulders  on  either  side.  When  at  last  they 
stood  on  the  grassy  top  of  Simghurd,  Max 
sank  in  a  swoon  between  his  keepers.  How 
long  he  lay  he  did  not  know,  but  the  motion 
of  being  borne  along  through  cool  air,  that 
gratefully  fanned  his  cheek,  caused  him  to 
unclose  his  eyes  once  more.  He  was  lying  in 
an  uncovered  litter,  and  his  bearers  presently 
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stopped  under  the  walls  of  a  great  stone 
building. 

The  moon  was  showing  her  face  in  a  silvery 
radiance,  in  which  dwellings  and  battlements 
were  distinctly  silhouetted.  Max  looked 
around,  and,  as  he  raised  his  eyes  to  a  small 
window  above  him,  he  encountered  the  gaze 
of  the  black  orbs  of  Sereen,  which  flashed 
recognition  into  his  own. 

He  raised  himself,  but  the  effort  was  too 
much,  and  again  he  sank  into  unconscious- 
ness. 


i6i 


vri. 
Into  the  T>epths 


A  WOMAN— A  NURSE— 
AND     THE      RESULTS! 


Towards  the  centre  of  Simghurd,  a  winding 
path  led  down  to  a  rocl<y  grotto,  from  which 
opened  large,  grey,  stone  caverns  leading 
one  from  another  into  a  very  labyrinth  of 
circuitous  passages,  and  stony  chambers. 
These  dismal  places  were  used  for  storage  or 
prisoners,  according  to  need;  and  from  them 
underground  ways  extended  to  the  treasury, 
granary,  and  chief's  house;  as  well,  as  was 
whispered,  to  an  exit  on  one  of  the  mountain 
spurs,  but  this  latter  was  the  chief's  supposed 
secret  alone. 

When  Max  came  to  himself  in  one  such 
cave,  although  he  could  see  little  in  the  dark- 
ness, he  was  sensible  of  a  feeling  of  greater 
comfort  than  he  had  experienced  when  last 
conscious.  He  soon  realised  that  his  wounds 
had  been  attended  to,  and  that  he  w^as  lying  on 
something  softer  than  a  stone  floor. 

Presently,  as  his  eyes  became  used  to  the 
dim  light,  he  saw  figures,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  cool  hand  was  laid  on  his  fevered  brow. 
A  torch  was  brought,  and  again  he  encoun- 
tered the  black  eyes  of  Screen. 

"Are  you  seriously  hurt,  Sir  Feringhi  ?" 
asked  the  girl  in  troubled  tones. 
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"1  think  not,"  replied  Max.  "I  am  weak 
and  fevered  through  loss  of  blood." 

"I  will  nurse  you  well,"  came  in  dulcet 
tones  from  the  Moslem.  "I  knew  you  would 
cross  my  path  again." 

As  the  fever  ran  high,  the  wounded  man 
rambled  on  in  wuld  delirium,  and  Screen 
administered  the  medicine  from  the  vial  she 
found  in  his  doublet,  which  she  knew  to  be 
for  this  purpose. 

Day  after  day,  as  she  visited  him,  she 
heard  the  same  name  repeated,  and,  although 
understanding  nothing  of  the  English  in 
which  he  spoke,  her  jealous  love  discovered 
her  rival.  Her  eyes  blazed  with  rage,  but 
not  towards  the  sufferer,  for  she  tended  him 
with  the  same  care  he  had  formerly  bestowed 
on  herself.  With  a  strong  determination, 
she  resolved  to  win,  and  his  situation  favoured 
her  efforts.  The  Moslems  were  so  incensed 
at  the  Feringhi's  desertion  to  the  enemy,  that 
the  cave  was  the  safest  place  for  him.  They 
knew  he  was  imprisoned  in  one  of  the  under- 
ground chambers,  but  the  exact  spot  was  only 
known  to  Screen  and  her  father,  and  until  his 
misadventure  had  been  forgotten,  Ali  decided 
he  must  stay  there. 

The  stage  of  convalescence  was  a  great  trial 
to  the  young  Englishman  shut  in  the  depths, 
and  he  longed  to  get  into  the  light  of  day. 
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Struggle  as  he  would,  his  strength  came  but 
slowly.  The  silence  was  complete,  and  if 
there  were  other  entombed  prisoners,  the  thick- 
ness of  the  rocks,  and  the  distance  of  their 
cells,  made  their  presence  unapparent. 
Screen  and  one  of  her  women  visited  him 
twice  daily,  coming  by  an  underground  way  so 
that  none  might  know. 

It  took  some  courage  for  a  luxurious  Moslem 
girl  to  pass  along  those  dreary  passages,  and 
Max  appreciated  it.  But  when  he  begged 
her  to  send  her  women  to  attend  to  him  and 
to  cease  her  own  visits,  she  was  annoyed. 
She  would  agree  to  anything  but  that.  At 
his  request.  Screen  had  several  torches  fixed 
in  the  wall,  that,  by  the  uncertain  light,  he 
might  decipher  something  from  his  precious 
volume ;  and,  in  this  study,  his  chafed  spirit 
grew  restful.  He  tried  to  interest  the  girl 
in  its  contents,  but,  satisfied  with  her  own 
religion,  there  was  no  response  to  the  call  of 
the  new  Faith.  She   listened  because  she 

liked  to  hear  the  voice,  and  it  evidently  gave 
Max  pleasure  to  speak  of  the  wonderful  things 
that  to  her,  however,  were  not  wonderful. 
When  possible,  she  led  him  to  speak  of  the 
events  that  had  transpired  since  her  own  hasty 
flight  from  Poona,  and  she  tried  to  draw  forth 
his  pity  on  the  hardships  of  her  present 
position.         She     had     conceived     a     violent 
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jealousy  for  Soonder,  for,  although  Max  spoke 
but  little  of  the  Lion's  daughter,  his  time  of 
delirium  had  revealed  much  to  the  intriguing 
Moslem  nature.  In  consequence,  she  acted 
wildly.  Finding  that  her  charms  failed  to 
win  the  noble  Feringhi,  she  set  herself  to  dis- 
cover his  greatest  desire,  with  the  aim  of 
helping    towards  its   accomplishment.  At 

length,  one  day,  when  she  had  been  speaking 
of  Simghurd  and  the  hardness  of  living  in 
such  a  spot,  Max  said,  emphatically  :  — 

"It  seems  a  pity  that  the  brave  .Marathas 
should  be  kept  out  of  their  loved  mountain 
home  by  those  who  really  dislike  it." 

"Do  you  care.  Sir  Feringhi?"  asked  the 
Moslem  girl,  in  her  usual  dulcet  tones,  but 
closely  watching  him  under  her  long  lashes. 

"I  would  give  much  to  see  the  Lion  in  his 
den,"  replied  Max.  "Tanaji  and  his  men 
belong  to  the  mountains  as  much  as  your 
father  and  his  men  belong  to  the  cities." 

"And  to  the  cities  my  father  and  all  would 
fain  go,"  returned  Screen.  "Why  cannot 
Aurungzeeb  leave  these  mountain  men  alone. 
We  are  tired  of  holding  Simghurd  in  this  in- 
action, and  even  a  storming  party  of  the 
Marathas  themselves  can  never  retake  it 
under  the  present  conditions.  We  have  no 
excuse  to  surrender,  and  thus  life  drags 
wearily  on  in  this  savage  place." 
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"Yes,  it  is  very  dreary  for  you,  Begum," 
replied  Max. 

The  girl  seemed  to  muse,  toying  the  while 
with  her  numerous  bracelets.  At  length 
she  said  tentatively  :  — 

"Only  stratagem  can  recover  Simghurd  to 
the  Marathas  this  time." 

Max  started,  and  looked  with  astonishment 
at  the  quiet  figure  on  the  cushions  by  the  side 
of  his  pallet.  After  a  moment's  silence, 
Screen  continued  :  — 

"And  you,  Sir  Feringhi,  can  accomplish 
this!" 

Max  now  evinced  his  surprise  by  an  ejacu- 
lated,  "/?" 

"Yes,  you,"  returned  the  girl,  quietly. 

"You  speak  in  riddles.  Begum,"  answered 
Max.  "What  can  I  do  for  anyone,  buried  in 
these  depths?" 

"There  is  a  way  out,"  announced  the  girl 
in  the  same  still  tones.  "I  have  heard  of 
it.  With  my  help  you  can  recover  Simghurd, 
and  I  will  give  it." 

She  leaned  forward,  laying  her  hand  on 
Max,  and  flashing  all  the  seductive  light  of 
her  glorious  eyes  on  the  perplexed  face  of 
the  young  man.  The  latter  made  a  slight 
movement  from  her  touch.  Instantly,  Sereen 
lowered  her  lashes  to  hide  the  angry  gleam 
that  shot  into  her  eyes,  but  she  also  resolved 
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to  bide  her  time.  Withdrawing  her  hand, 
she  leaned  back  against  the  wall  saying:  — 

"Why  should  you  be  surprised,  Sir 
Feringhi  ?  You  have  saved  my  life.  Is  it 
not  natural  that  I  should  do  something  in 
return  for  my  preserver,  especially  as  the 
result  of  my  action  would  be  a  boon  to 
myself!" 

"But,  surely  you  would  not  turn  traitress  !" 
exclaimed  Max. 

"I  am  willing  to  let  you  and  the  Marathas 
in,  and  liberate  myself,"  replied  the  girl. 
"There  is  no  need  to  use  an  ugly  word  in 
relation  to  such  a  simple  act." 

"But  think  of  your  father  and  the  anger  of 
the  Emperor." 

"The  latter  is  far  away,  and  can  be  managed. 
The  former  need  never  know  the  means  to 
his  desired  end  of  a  fight  and  a  retreat." 

Max  hesitated.  His  sympathies  were  all 
enlisted  for  the  Marathas,  but  he  disliked  the 
suggestion  of  the  girl. 

"Begum  Screen,"  he  said,  after  thought, 
"I  W'ill  gladly  avail  myself  of  your  help  to 
escape,  but  leave  me  to  manage  the  rest,  for 
your  own  sake." 

"And  what  could  you  do  without  me?" 
laughed  the  girl  softly.  "This  place  is  im- 
pregnable.     You  need  someone  to  unloose  the 
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bars  for  you.  Sir  Feringhi,  you  must  take 
all  my  aid  or  none." 

And  then  she  revealed  a  carefully  arranged 
plan ;  that  on  a  given  dark  night,  Max  should 
lead  the  Marathas,  disguised  as  Moslems,  to 
the  entrance  and  find  it  open.  It  should  be 
the  time  of  the  careless  night  watch,  when 
close  observation  would  be  withdrawn.  Once 
within  the  covered  way,  all  would  be  easy, 
and  merely  a  free  trial  of  strength  between  the 
two  peoples.  Screen  made  one  stipulation, 
that  Max  himself  should  lead,  wearing  a 
white  plume  as  a  distinguishing  mark,  and 
accord  her  his  protection  afterwards  if  neces- 
sary. 

"I  may  be  able  to  escape  as  easily  as  from 
Poona,"  she  remarked,  "and  not  trouble  you 
at  all;  but,  Sir  Feringhi,  you  will  remain  here 
a  prisoner  for  ever,   without  my  help." 

Max  realised  this,  and  the  cords  tightened 
around  him.  He  thought  of  his  promise  to 
the  Maratha  chief,  his  pledge  of  love  to 
Soonder,  and  this  the  only  way  for  him  to 
make  good  either.  He  owed  nothing  to  AH 
Jehan,  and  if  his  daughter  chose  to  liberate 
him  for  her  own  purpose,  why  need  he  scruple  ? 
The  jMoslem  conscience  was  evidently  very 
lax,  but  could  he  afford  to  give  up  liberty, 
honour,  and  love  to  satisfy  his  own  finer 
feelings   in    the  matter.  The  Begum  was 
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nothing  to  him.  How  terribly  her  character 
bore  comparison  with  his  beautiful  one's.  He 
must  accept  her  proposal,  and  trust  to  after 
events  to  disentangle  him  from  her  power. 
Screen  lounged  in  a  careless  attitude  as  he 
meditated,  but  she  stealthily  watched  every 
change  of  expression,  and,  as  he  raised  him- 
self on  his  elbow  to  give  his  answer,  she  knew 
she  had  triumphed. 

"I  will  follow  all  your  directions,  Begum, 
and  can  only  hope  you  will  never  regret  your 
action." 

"Then,  Sir  Feringhi,  at  midnight  on  the 
morrow,  I  will  bring  a  trusty  guide — a 
Marathi  prisoner  who  knows  these  depths — 
to  lead  you  without  the  fort.  You  must 
return  speedily  and  warn  me  of  the  night 
attack  by  a  carrier  pigeon.  And  now,  take 
as  much  rest  as  possible  to  prepare  for  your 
journey." 

Screen  glided  away.  She  had  won  her 
point.  The   Feringhi    had    unsuspectingly 

placed  himself  in  her  power.  He  would  soon 
be  hers,  and  her  rival — she  laughed  bitterly 
as  she  thought  of  the  reiterated  name — her 
rival  should  soon  cease  to  be  such  in  one  way 
or  another. 

Max,  dreaming  of  coming  liberty,  little 
imagined  the  snare  that  oriental  love  and 
jealousy  had  prepared  for  him.     His  thoughts 
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were  centred  on  Poona  and  Soonder.  How 
he  longed  to  relieve  the  anxiety  caused  by  his 
disappearance  and  weeks  of  imprisonment ! 
Soon  he  would  have  his  wish,  and  be  with  his 
loved  one,  and,  as  he  pictured  the  future, 
Sereen  and  her  enchantments,  and  even  her 
stratagem,  faded  from  his  mind. 

The  following  day,  Sereen  did  not  pay  her 
usual  visits,  but  merely  sent  her  woman.  At 
the  appointed  hour  of  midnight,  however,  she 
appeared  before  him.  Laying  aside  her 
bourkaf  she  revealed  the  richest  of  oriental 
apparel.  She  had  enhanced  her  beauty  by 
every  possible  device,  but  again  she  realised 
her  failure. 

Max  greeted  her  courteously,  listened  to 
her  directions,  took  the  white  plume,  and 
thanked  her,  but  that  was  all.  In  knightly 
fashion  he  bent  one  knee  and  kissed  her  hand, 
and  then  wrapping  his  cloak  about  him, 
signified  his  readiness  to  depart. 

Sereen  clapped  her  hands,  and  a  Maratha 
entered  the  dungeon.  "Here  is  your  guide, 
Sir  Feringhi.  He  is  quite  trustworthy." 
Max  realised  that  at  a  glance,  for  he  recog- 
nised the  man  as  one  of  Sambhaji's  attendants, 
who,  he  found,  had  been  captured  shortly 
after  himself. 
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"And  now  salaam,  Sir  Feringhi,  until  we 
meet  at  the  western  gate." 

"Salaam,"  responded  Max.  And  as  the 
girl  glided  off  in  one  direction,  he  followed 
his  guide  along  an  opposite  subterranean 
passage. 

The  torches  they  carried  made  a  murky 
light  in  the  blackness,  which  only  partially 
revealed  the  weirdness  of  the  depths.  The 
corridor  broadened  into  a  cavern,  whose  vault- 
like aspect  was  heightened  by  a  gruesome 
heap  of  human  bones.  The  guide  hurried  on 
through  intricate  mazes  that  ever  and  anon 
widened  into  spacious  stone  chambers.  As 
they  traversed  one  passage,  the  dismal  sounds 
of  groans  and  clanking  chains  struck  .horror 
to  the  heart  of  Max.  He  stopped,  and 
looked  inquiringly  at  his  guide. 

"Prisoners  left  to  rot,  as  I  should  have  been 
but  for  my  usefulness  to  the  Begum,"  ex- 
plained the  man.  "We  cannot  help  them," 
he  continued,  seeing  the  Englishman  pause, 
"we  must  flee  quickly." 

They  went  on,  and  just  as  the  distance 
seemed  interminable,  Max  was  brought  to  a 
sudden  standstill  by  the  stoppage  of  his  guide. 
The  latter  groped  along  the  sides  of  the  tunnel, 
muttering  :  — 

"It  is  here  somewhere." 

Presently  Max  saw  a  massive  stone  swing 
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slowly  back,  and  at  the  same  moment  a  rush 
of  fresh  air  fanned  his  face.  With  a  deep 
breath  of  relief,  he  stepped  through  the  open- 
ing, and  found  himself  in  a  thicket  of  bushes 
on  the  mountain  side.  Just  above  him 
towered  his  late  prison.  As  he  stood  looking 
up  at  it,  and  rejoicing  in  the  release  from  his 
entombment,  his  guide  replaced  the  stone  and 
rejoined  him. 

"Now,  Sir  Feringhi,  we  must  hasten,  or 
you  will  not  be  safe  long,"  said  the  man,  start- 
ing at  a  quick,  swinging  walk. 

They  plunged  beneath  the  cover  of  the 
bushes  that  lined  one  side  of  the  mountain  spur 
and  hid  unfrequented  paths.  After  travel- 
ling for  some  considerable  distance  in  this 
manner.  Max  was  astonished  to  find  himself 
suddenly  seized  by  his  guide,  and  dragged 
from  the  track  into  a  sheltering  copse. 

'*  Be  still,"  whispered  the  alert  Maratha, 
"and  be  ready  to  climb  and  fight,  for  it  is 
man  or  beast." 

Max  listened,  and  the  sound  of  breaking 
brushwood,  already  detected  by  his  guide, 
became  distinct.  This  was  followed  by  a 
stealthy  tread,  and  the  form  of  a  man  emerged 
from  the  thicket,  and  stood  on  the  pathway  they 
had  just  quitted.  At  that  moment,  the  moon 
rose  and  revealed  the  familiar  features  of 
Ramchandra.    With  an  exclamation  of  pleased 
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surprise,  Max  sprang  forward,  speaking  his 
name.  The  Maratha  turned  and  embraced 
him  with  great  joy,  uttering  expressions  of 
gladness.  Briefly,  Max  explained  his  present 
position,  and  his  guide,  coming  forward, 
was  at  once  recognised  by  Ramchandra. 

"Now  we  must  speed  to  the  priestess's  cell," 
said  Ramchandra.  "Lela  will  give  us  shelter 
for  the  night  for  Soonderbai's  sake." 

On  the  way,  Ramchandra  related  his  own 
escape  from  the  fray  on  Simghurd's  side,  that 
had  proved  so  disastrous  to  Max.  Pushed 
over  a  precipice  during  the  scuffle,  he  had  been 
saved  from  death  by  a  bush,  which  caught 
and  held  him.  Only  that  night,  after  many 
inquiries,  had  he  discovered  that  Max  was 
alive  and  imprisoned  in  the  gloomy  depths 
of  Simghurd ;  and  he  had  determined  to  go  to 
his  rescue  by  the  secret  subterranean  passage 
known  to  himself.  He  informed  Max  that, 
after  several  skirmishes,  Sambhaji  had  returned 
with  his  men  to  Poona,  whither  they,  too,  must 
set  out  on  the  morrow.  "Yonder  is  our  place 
of  present  safety,"  said  the  man,  pointing  to 
a  small  light  that  shone  steadily  in  the  dark- 
ness. A  few  steps  further,  along  a  footway  on 
the  face  of  the  rock,  brought  them  to  a  closed 
cave,  before  which  they  halted,  and  knocked. 
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"  We  believe  that  in  all  ages 
Every  human  heart  is  human 
And  that  feeble  hands  and  helpless 
Gropmg  blindly  in  the  darkness 
Touch  God's  right  hand  in  that'darkness 
And  are  lifted  up  and  strengthened  " 
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The  door,  which  had  been  fitted  to  the  mouth 
of  the  cave,  swung  back,  and  on  the  threshold 
appeared  a  remarkable  figure,  clad  in  white. 
The  rays  from  an  eastern  lamp,  held  high  in 
the  hand,  fell  athwart  an  emaciated  face,  from 
which  all  beauty  had  fled.  Sad,  searching,  dark 
eyes  encountered  those  of  her  midnight  visi- 
tors, whom  Lela  greeted  with  calm  courtesy. 
"Salaam,  Ramchandra,  for  I  see  it  is  you.  I 
trust  no  ill  new^s  brings  you  thus  late  to  my 
lonely  cell.    The  Moslem  is  still  at  Simghurd." 

"Full  well  we  know  it,  holy  priestess," 
replied  the  man.  "We  flee  from  him.  For 
Soonderbai's  sake  we  beg  shelter,  when  we 
will  relate  all." 

"Enter,"  replied  Lela;  and,  as  the  men 
stepped  inside,  she  fastened  the  door,  and 
replaced  the  lamp  in  a  natural  window  niche, 
from  which  it  cast  light  without  and  within. 
The  cave  had  the  usual  simple  necessities  of 
a  Maratha  house.  From  it  another  cavern 
opened,  whose  aperture  was  hidden  by  a  native 
blanket. 

As  soon  as  all  were  seated  on  mats,  Ram- 
chandra related,  in  short,  graphic  sentences, 
the  advent  of  the  Feringhi,  and  subsequent 
events. 
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The  priestess  listened  to  the  account  of  Soon- 
derbai's  illness  and  cure  with  a  tender  light 
on  her  worn  face,  and  from  that  moment  turned 
with  a  real  welcome  to  Max.  The  latter,  quite 
spent  by  the  prolonged  exertion  after  his  illness 
and  imprisonment,  suddenly  lost  conscious- 
ness. When  he  recovered  he  found  himself  on  a 
comfortable  bed  of  native  blankets  in  the  inner 
cave,  with  Ramchandra  beside  him. 

"Sir  Feringhi,"  said  the  latter,  anxiously, 
"you  are  weak  yet,  and  we  have  decided  that 
you  must  remain  here  for  some  days,  while  I 
go  to  Poona  with  the  news  of  your  safety,  and 
return  for  you.  There  is  no  danger  here,  for 
no  one  would  dare  to  enter  the  abode  of  the 
priestess." 

At  first  Max  feebly  expostulated,  for  both 
his  will  and  affections  argued  for  a  quick 
journey  to  Poona,  but,  finding  he  had  no 
strength  for  the  effort,  he  yielded,  and  agreed 
to  send  what  messages  he  could  to  Tanaji  and 
his  daughter.  To  the  former  he  sent  an  assur- 
ance of  his  ability  to  help  in  the  immediate 
recapture  of  vSimghurd,  and  his  desire  to  see 
and  talk  with  him  about  it  on  his  return.  To 
the  latter  he  sent  the  promise  that,  ere  long, 
she  should  be  at  home  amongst  her  native 
hills. 

Ramchandra  left  the  sick  man  very  unwill- 
ingly, but  no  one  else  was  so  suitable  to  carry 
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the  messages.  Promising  a  speedy  return,  the 
faithful  attendant  set  out  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, accompanied  by  the  man  who  had  so 
safely  guided  Max  out  of  his  imprisonment. 
Before  they  left  they  had  moved  j\Iax,  at  the 
request  of  the  latter.  To  his  joy  he  had  dis- 
covered a  large  opening  in  the  sides  of  the 
cavern,  under  which  a  ledge  of  rock  served  as 
a  bed,  from  which  he  could  gaze  out  in  the 
direction  of  Poona. 

As  he  lay,  with  sad,  troubled  thoughts, 
looking  down  on  the  plain,  and  across  to  the 
distant  city,  the  priestess  approached  him. 

"Sir  Feringhi,"  she  said,  "I  would  do  much 
for  you  for  the  sake  of  Soonderbai.  Since  the 
day  she  found  her  way  hither  we  have  been 
friends." 

And  then,  in  a  flash,  Max  recalled  all  that 
his  little  love  had  told  him  of  Lela  and  her 
search  for  the  true  god.  Surely  he  had  been 
brought  into  contact  with  her  for  a  purpose. 

"She  is  a  sweet  girl,"  continued  the 
priestess,  "with  a  soul  wakened  to  search  and 
ask  questions.  Mav  she  have  a  less  dreary 
search  than  mine."  The  large,  dark  eyes 
gazed  mournfully  at  Max. 

"What  are  you  searching  for?  What  do 
you  want  to  know?"  asked  the  latter. 

"I  seek  the  true  God,  and  to  know  about 
Him,"  replied  Lela.     "He  exists.     I  know  it; 
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for  he  has  given  me  that  knowledge  within." 
She  touched  her  besom  as  she  spoke. 

"What  do  you  do  to  find  Him?"  Max 
questioned. 

"Now,  I  sit  quietly  on  the  mountain  and 
meditate,  trying  to  feel  Him,  and  be  absorbed 
into  His  being.  Formerly  I  visited  all  the  sacred 
cities  in  our  land,  worshipping  all  the  gods, 
giving  money  to  the  priests,  and  doing  all  the 
penances  they  enjoined.  This,  I  know,  was 
useless,  although  they  esteem  me  a  holy 
woman.  But  I  am  sinful,  and  I  have  not  found 
God." 

"Suppose  Soonderbai  has  found  the  God 
you  seek  !" 

Lela  started.  "Then  she  will  tell  me  of 
Him!" 

"Shall  I  tell  you?"  asked  Max;  "for  I  have 
told  her." 

"You,  Sir  Feringhi  !  Do  you  know  the  true 
God?     Is  He  the  God  of  your  land?" 

"Yes,  but  not  of  my  land  only,  for  the  whole 
earth  is  His.  To  redeem  it,  and  you,  Lela,  He 
offered  Himself  as  a  perfect  sacrifice  for  sin, 
which  is  enough  for  all  and  enough  for  ever- 
more." 

"A  perfect  sacrifice;  yes,  that  is  what  we 
need,"  murmured  the  priestess.  "We  can 
never  offer  anything  worth  having,  for  we  are 
full  of  sin.     Tell  me  all.  Oh  Feringhi." 
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And  again  Max  told  out  the  story  of  the  love 
of  God  to  mankind,  and  His  call  from  Calvary 
to  every  race  and  nation  to  repent  and  live. 
This  time  he  spoke  with  a  power  and  fervour 
that  had  resulted  from  his  own  obedience  to 
that  call. 

The  priestess  drank  in  every  word,  as  a 
thirsting  man  slakes  his  thirst  at  an  unex- 
pected cool  spring. 

"Yes,  it  is  true,"  she  murmured.  "This  is 
the  God  I  have  sought  for  years.  The  false 
lights  of  Hinduism  have  long  since  died  out 
for  me,  and  now  the  true  Light  shines.  Jesus 
Christ,  the  sacrifice  of  Calvary,  is  my  God." 

As  she  spoke  a  light  stole  over  the  worn 
features,  which  beautified  them  with  an  un- 
earthly loveliness.  Max  could  only  look  and 
wonder. 

As  she  mused  on  her  new-found  treasure, 
a  sound  in  the  outer  cave  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  both.  At  once  Lela  glided  by  the 
curtain,  which  she  carefully  lifted,  and 
adjusted  to  prevent  observation.  And  she  was 
thankful  for  her  precaution,  as  she  met  the 
lynx  eyes  of  the  fakir. 

This  was  one  of  a  succession  of  visits  during 
which,  under  cover  of  religious  conversation, 
he  had  gained  much  information  about  the 
Maratha  chief  and  his  general.  Lela  had  felt 
a  strange  shrinking  from  the  man  at  the  first 
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encounter,  which  now  deepened,  as  she  once 
more  faced  him.  In  her  new-found  soul  Hght 
she  became  aware  of  his  hypocrisy  and  wicked- 
ness, and  was  guarded. 

For  some  moments  the  supposed  fakir  and 
the  priestess  sat  silently  regarding  each  other. 
Then  the  former  remarked:  "Holy  priestess, 
your  meditations  in  your  secret  cell  must  have 
been  visited  by  the  gods,  for  you  have  a 
strange  look  to-day." 

"I  have  found  the  true  God,"  replied  Lela. 
"At  last  my  search  has  been  rewarded,  for  He 
has  revealed  Himself." 

"What  afflatus  has  come  upon  you?" 
questioned  the  man,  eagerly. 

"Nothing  has  come  upon  me,  but  some 
change  has  taken  place  within,"  said  the 
priestess,  laying  her  hand  on  her  bosom.  "My 
burden  of  sin  is  gone." 

"Who  cares  about  so-called  sin  ?"  muttered 
the  man. 

In  louder  tones  he  asked  : 

"But  what  power  have  you  got,  Lela?" 

"None,"  replied  the  woman;  and  yet, 
as  she  spoke,  she  was  conscious  of  some 
power  restraining  her  further  confidence — an 
inner  voice  bidding  her  "beware"  of  her 
questioner. 

"Well,  a  god  who  does  not  empower  is 
useless,"  returned  the  fakir;  "although  mine 
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treated  me  in  a  severe  way  recently.  I  thought, 
from  your  face,  that  your  god  might  exert  a 
pleasanter  influence." 

And  then  the  man  related  to  his  astonished 
listener  the  midnight  vigil  in  the  temple,  when 
the  afflatus,  angry  at  its  repulse  through  the 
Feringhi,  had  almost  slain  its  votary.  The 
fakir  went  on  to  explain  that  his  own  safety 
depended  on  the  death  of  the  Feringhi,  whom 
he  had  vowed  to  kill.  For  this  purpose  he 
had  journeyed  to  Simghurd,  to  be  ready  for 
any  opportunity  to  carry  out  his  purpose,  and 
to  enlist  the  help  of  Lela  herself. 

"He  has  violated  our  religion,"  finished  the 
man,  "and,  as  a  Hindu  priestess,  you  are 
bound  to  aid  me." 

"But  what  can  I  do?"  inquired  Lela,  with 
composure. 

"Listen  !"  commanded  the  man,  assuming 
his  priestly  authority,  that  sat  strangely  on  his 
unkempt  figure  : 

"At  present  the  Feringhi  lies  entombed  in 
yonder  fort.  This,  Ramchandra  has  dis- 
covered. He  will  manage  to  release  him,  for 
he  knows  the  secret  recesses  of  his  mountain 
home.  What  more  natural  than  that  he  should 
bring  our  enemy  here  for  safety.  Take  him 
in,  give  him  a  pretended  shelter,  and  call  me. 
If  you  beat  a  tom-tom  it  will  summon  me  from 
any  of  my  resting-places.     I  must  go  away  to 
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watch  for  Ramchandra,  who  eluded  me  during 
sleep  yesterday." 

Then  the  man  rose.  Grasping  his  beads  in 
one  hand,  and  pointing,  with  a  lean  forefinger 
of  the  other,  towards  the  curtained  cave,  he 
said  : 

"One  day,  holy  Lela,  I  shall  ask  you  to 
show  me  the  place  where  you  meet  your  god. 
Now  I  must  not  stay." 

The  priestess  gave  a  sigh  of  relief  as  he 
passed  out  of  the  cave.  Then,  for  a  few 
moments,  she  stood  in  deep  thought.  Her 
situation  was  a  perilous  one.  What  could  she 
do  to  guard  the  life  of  the  Feringhi  and  pre- 
serve her  own  ?  As  she  turned  over  plans  in 
her  mind  the  inner  voice,  that  had  before 
uttered  the  word  "beware,"  said  "pray." 

Instantly  she  prostrated  herself  on  the  rocky 
floor,  and  cried  :  "Jesus  Christ,  the  true  God, 
help  me  and  Thy  servant,  the  Feringhi,  at 
this  time." 

A  sweet  peace  fell  upon  her  troubled  spirit. 
Rising,  she  entered  the  inner  cave,  and 
answered  the  inquiring  look  of  Max  by 
asking  : 

"Have  you  any  reason  for  fearing  a  fakir, 
Sir  Feringhi?" 

"Very  good  reason,"  replied  Max. 

"Then  we  must  both  be  wary,"  responded 
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the  priestess;  "for  he  has  just  left  my  cave, 
and  will  return." 

Max  listened  whilst  she  related  the  story 
told  her  by  the  pretended  fakir,  and  then  gave 
his  own  account  of  his  strange  adventure,  and 
the  after  results. 

At  its  conclusion  Lela  answered  : 

"Even  were  I  still  a  Hindu  I  would  shelter 
you,  for  the  sake  of  Soonderbai.  But,  now 
that  I  worship  your  God,  my  life  for  thine  if 
any  harm  happen  to  thee.  But  your  God  will 
protect  you.  Sir  Feringhi,  and  show  me  how 
to  save  you.  See  here!"  (She  went  to  one 
part  of  the  irregular  walls,  and  pressed  on  a 
projecting  rock.  Slowly  the  surface  moved, 
and  lay  bare  a  dark  hole.)  "There  is  at  least 
safety,  should  the  fakir  insist  on  entering  your 
retreat.  When  you  feel  able  to  rise  I  will  show 
you  the  secret  spring." 

Two  days  passed  in  undisturbed  quiet,  dur- 
ing which  time  Max  led  the  priestess  deeper 
into  eternal  verities.  They  spent  many  hours 
in  talking  of  spiritual  things.  IMax  was  unable 
to  leave  the  precincts  of  the  cave,  in  case  of 
surprise  by  the  fakir,  and  the  confinement 
tried  him  sorely.  At  length,  on  the  third  day, 
as  they  eagerly  watched  for  Ramchandra's 
return,  they  saw  a  figure  travelling  alone  over 
the  maidan,  and  knew  it  must  be  he.  As  the 
form    disappeared  among  the  brushwood   of 
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the  lower  slopes  of  Simghurd,  they  reckoned 
the  time  that  must  elapse  before  he  reached 
the  cave,  and  conjectured  what  the  future 
would  bring  to  them  and  "The  Lion." 

A  knock,  and  the  sound  of  movement  in  the 
outer  cave,  drew  the  united  exclamation  of 
"He  has  come!"  and  Lela  glided  out. 

The  welcome  died  away  on  her  lips,  as  once 
more  she  encountered  the  fakir.  With  an 
inward  cry  for  composure,  as  she  bent  her 
head  in  greeting,  the  priestess  placed  her  mat 
between  her  unwelcome  visitor  and  the  inner 
cave.  The  man  looked  at  her  searchingly,  as 
he  seated  himself  opposite. 

"You  have  not  summoned  me,  noble 
priestess ;  and  I  have  come  to  tell  you  that  as 
yet  I  have  been  unsuccessful  in  my  search. 
Ramchandra  seems  to  have  vanished.  Have 
you  seen  ought  of  him?" 

"Nay,  holy  fakir;  no  one  from  the  outer 
world  has  been  to  my  cell  since  your  last 
visit." 

"No  one  !"  exclaimed  the  man.  "It  is  very 
strange !  What  can  have  become  of  the 
Feringhi  and  his  faithful  attendant?" 

At  that  moment  Ramchandra  entered. 
Whatever  he  felt,  he  evinced  no  surprise  at 
the  sight  of  the  fakir,  but  accorded  the  usual 
religious  homage  to  both  him  and  the 
priestess  ere  he  seated  himself. 
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The  fakir  was  the  first  to  speak,  and  to 
Ramchandra  : 

"My  son,  I  hear  that  the  Marathas  were 
unfortunate  in  their  exploration  of  Simghurd, 
which  I  mourn,  as  their  escort  enabled  me  to 
travel  in  safety  to  this  abode.  But  the  gods 
will  yet  turn  the  course  of  war  in  their  favour, 
for  the  sake  of  Sivaji." 

"We  believe  it  will  be  so^"  replied  the  man, 
as  the  fakir  waited  for  a  remark  from  him. 

"Also  I  hear,"  continued  the  disguised 
priest,  "that  the  Feringhi,  on  whom  you 
waited,  is  a  prisoner  in  the  fort." 

Again  he  waited,  and  watched  the  Maratha. 

"I  would  indeed  he  were  in  safety," 
responded  the  latter. 

"Well,  my  son,  you  must  remember  that  he 
is  not  of  our  religion,  and  the  gods  may 
require  the  sacrifice  of  such  to  advance  the 
Marathi  power." 

"I  know  little  of  the  Hindu  gods,"  replied 
Ramchandra;  "but  I  do  know  that  the 
Feringhi  is  the  guest  of  'The  Lion,'  and  an 
Eastern  dare  not  violate  the  laws  of  hos- 
pitaHty." 

"Which  means  that  you  will  endeavour  to 
obtain  his  release,"  said  the  fakir. 

"I  am  responsible  to  Tanaji  for  his  safety," 
replied   the  man. 

"My  son,  I  grieve  that  I  cannot    bless    thy 
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enterprise;  and,    now"  (turning  to   Lela),    "I 
would  fain  see  thy  inner  place  of  devotion." 

Ramchandra  glanced  anxiously  at  the 
priestess,  but,  reassured  by  her  face,  he  sat  on 
calmly  as  she  lifted  the  blanket  and  led  the 
Feringhi's  mortal  enemy  into  what  seemed  his 
very  presence. 

There  was  certainly  a  tumult  of  feelings  in 
the  breast  of  the  faithful  Maratha;  and  he  was 
ready  to  mete  out  justice  to  any  act  of 
treachery.  He  listened  for  every  sound,  but 
no  fresh  voice  joined  that  of  the  priestess  and 
her  visitor. 

As  the  latter  followed  Lela,  he  glanced,  with 
quick  scrutiny,  round  the  inner  cave.  What- 
ever suspicions  he  had  were  laid  to  rest  by  the 
emptiness  and  rugged  walls  of  the  cavern. 
He  made  a  few  remarks,  gazed  from  the 
natural  window,  and,  saying  that  his  curiosity 
was  quite  satisfied,  turned  again  to  the 
doorway. 

As  he  returned  to  the  outer  cave,  Ram- 
chandra attached  himself  to  him,  saying  he 
would  see  him  safely  to  his  destination.  To 
this  the  fakir  readily  agreed. 

At  the  interval  of  an  hour  Ramchandra 
returned  to  find  Max  once  more  occupying 
his  rough  couch.  He  greeted  him  with  delight, 
and  was  shown  the  secret  hiding-place. 

"But,   now.   Sir  Feringhi,   we  must  set  off 
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at  once.  I  have  left  the  fakir  sleeping  off  the 
effects  of  a  drugged  drink.  He  is  under  the 
impression  that  I  shall  release  you  by  means 
of  the  subterranean  passage  to-night.  I  had 
to  adopt  some  of  the  Hindu  lying  ways  to 
throw  him  off  the  scent." 

Ramchandra  looked  at  the  invalid  anxiously, 
as  he  slowly  moved  across  the  cave. 

"1  fear,  my  brother  Feringhi,  that  this  long 
walk  in  the  sun  will  be  bad  for  you ;  but  we 
must  risk  it.  There  is  less  danger  than  a  night 
encounter  with  the  fakir." 

"Yes,  let  us  away,"  replied  Max;  'T  am 
tired  of  the  inaction." 

Lela  hastened  the  speed  of  the  travellers, 
sending  a  loving  message  to  her  little  friend 
by  Max.  She  watched  them  descend  the  moun- 
tain path,  and,  as  it  rounded  a  point,  both  men 
turned  and  waved  their  hands — a  signal  that 
the  way  was  clear. 

"My  good  friend,"  remarked  Max,  "I  shall 
be  on  my  guard  when  I  see  the  fakir  again. 
It  was  a  little  eerie  to  hear  his  voice  so  close 
to  my  cramped  hiding-place." 

"Yes,  it  is  well  to  be  on  your  guard," 
returned  Ramchandra;  "but  I  doubt  if  you 
will  ever  meet  the  fakir  again  as  such." 
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"^he    Unforeseen 


WELCOME  AND   FAREWELL 
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In  the  house  of  "The  Lion"  all  was  stir  and 
excitement,  for  the  Feringhi  had  returned 
safely.  On  the  retirement  of  the  latter,  Ram- 
chandra  was  in  much  requisition  to  relate,  in 
graphic  style,  the  wondrous  escapes  down  to 
the  last  encounter  with  the  fakir. 

Of  the  hero  himself  only  a  glimpse  had 
been  obtained,  as,  leaning  heavily  on  Ram- 
chandra,  he  had  passed  to  his  room.  Here 
he  was  uneasily  sleeping  off  his  fatigue.  The 
long  walk,  and  subsequent  ride  on  a  moun- 
tain pony  in  the  burning  sun,  had  brought  on 
a  return  of  fever. 

Only  as  night  fell  did  Max  cease  to  toss  on 
his  couch,  and  rested  quietly.  When,  at 
length,  he  wakened,  his  mind  was  so  confused 
that  it  took  some  minutes  for  him  to  account 
for  his  surroundings.  As  he  recognised  his 
old  apartment,  a  rush  of  memories  stole  over 
him,  and  he  lay  back  with  shut  eyes  and  a 
glad  smile.  Yes,  he  was  safe  in  Tanaji's 
house,  and  the  lovely  Soonder  must  be  some- 
where near.  As  he  wondered  why  she  did  not 
appear,  the  curtain  was  drawn  aside  and 
Tanaji  stood  in  the  doorway.  Seeing  his  guest 
awake,  "The  Lion"  strode  across  the  room, 
with  a  joyous  welcome    on    his    noble    face. 
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Clasping  Max  in  the  closest  eastern  embrace, 
he  ejaculated  : 

"May  all  the  gods  be  worshipped,  since  thou 
art  returned  from  the  jaws  of  death.  Oh,  my 
brother  Feringhi !" 

"May  the  only  true  God  be  praised,"  said 
Max,  reverently;  "for  without  His  guardian 
care  I  should  never  have  seen  you  again." 

"I  have  heard  all  from  Ramchandra,  and 
although  you  sadly  erred  in  wisdom  at  times, 
yet  the  heart  of  'The  Lion'  is  one  with  you 
in  all  your  acts  of  daring.  We  must  fight 
side  by  side  in  the  capture  of  'The  Den.'  " 

"Ah  !  I  have  somewhat  to  say  to  you  about 
that,  Sir  Lion,"  responded  Max. 

"But  not  to-night.  Oh  brother,"  returned 
Tanaji.  "You  must  eat  and  sleep.  I  only 
came  to  greet  you.  To-morow  morning  we  will 
discuss  the  future.  Now  I  will  send  Ram- 
chandra to  you." 

As  he  prepared  to  depart,  Max  inquired  : 

"Soonderbai — does  she  continue  well?" 

"Quite  well,  my  brother.  On  the  morrow 
you  shall  also  hear  news  of  her,  and  see  her." 

And  with  this  he  left  the  apartment. 

Max  put  a  few  questions  to  Ramchandra,  as 
he  attended  to  his  comfort,  but  did  not  feel 
altogether  contented  with  the  manner  of  his 
faithful  aide.  Something  seemed  to  have  gone 
wrong ;  and  yet  all  his  interrogations  brought 
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satisfactory  replies.  He  even  felt  relieved  to 
hear  that  Sivaji  and  his  son  were  at  the  large 
hill  fort  of  Rathgarth,  from  which  the  former 
hoped  to  witness  the  recapture  of  Simghurd. 

Max  finally  took  himself  to  task  for  allowing 
foolish  apprehensions  to  fasten  on  his  weak 
state  of  health,  and  composed  himself  to  sleep. 
He  assured  himself  that  it  was  impossible  for 
"The  Lion's"  daughter  to  evince  unusual 
interest  in  him  until  he  had  declared  his  inten- 
tions, and  the  morrow  would  put  all  right. 

The  morrow !  What  would  the  morrow 
bring  ! 

j\lax  slept  peacefully,  whilst  in  her  room, 
across  the  courtyard,  knelt  the  lovely  object 
of  his  affections.  In  deep  perplexity,  Soon- 
derbai  spoke  out  her  heart's  need.  With  the 
simple  faith  of  a  little  child  she  told  her  wants, 
and  felt  that  the  trembling  words  passed 
through  the  silent  night  into  the  ear  of  God. 

Early  the  next  morning  Max  wakened, 
refreshed  and  eager.  He  was  quite  ready  to 
receive  Tanaji,  when  the  latter  appeared,  after 
puja.  "The  Lion"  listened  attentively,  as 
Max  recounted  his  arrangement  with  Screen, 
and  agreed  that  it  was  the  only  expedient  under 
the  peculiar  circumstances.  After  a  long  con- 
sultation, it  was  agreed  that  the  plan  should 
be  carried  out  as  soon  as  Max  was  sufficiently 
recovered  for  action. 
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"Within  a  week  I  shall  be  able  to  fulfil  my 
part,"  said  Max;  "and  it  will  need  some  time 
to  procure  the  Moslem  garments  for  the  men, 
without  raising  suspicion." 

"And  also,  my  friend  and  brother,  I  have 
some  personal  matters  to  arrange,  of  which  I 
will  tell  you.  You  deserve  my  confidence 
now,  and  when  we  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
in  my  recovered  'Den,'  'The  Lion'  will  pledge 
you  an  eternal  friendship." 

The  two  men  grasped  hands  silently,  and 
Max  waited  for  Tanaji  to  unfold  his  plans. 
He  started,  as  the  latter  said  : 

"I  am  arranging  the  future  of  my  daughter 
— my  little  one.  She  is  past  the  marriageable 
age,  even  of  our  people,  but  I  have  shrunk 
from  giving  her  up.  Now  I  see  it  is  expedient 
that  she  should  have  another  protector.  Who 
knows  what  the  constant  tide  of  war  may 
bring ;  and  even  a  lion  may  receive  a  death 
wound."  He  laughed,  and  then  ended,  ten- 
derly :  "But  my  only  one  must  have  a  place 
of  safety  when  her  father  is  no  more." 

Max  leaned  eagerly  forward. 

"May  I  provide  that  place  of  safety,  and 
become  the  protector  of  your  daughter?" 

"You!  Sir  Feringhi!"  exclaimed  Tanaji, 
bringing  his  huge  hands  together  in  a  startled 
manner,  and  evincing  utter  astonishment  in 
tone  and  manner. 
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"Why  not?"  questioned  Max — his  hopes, 
however,  falHng.  "I  have  saved  her  Hfe,  and 
she  has  become  very  dear  to  me.  I  would 
marry  her  according  to  your  customs,  and  also 
by  the  rites  of  Feringhistan.  She  should  be 
known  everywhere  as  my  lawful  wife." 

"Sir  Feringhi,  it  cannot  be." 

"Sir  Lion,"  continued  Max — waxing  bolder 
as  his  chance  seemed  hopeless — "you  once 
promised  me  any  reward  I  choose  to  ask  if  I 
saved  your  daughter's  life.  Let  me  remind  you 
that  you  even  said  you  would  procure  it  should 
you  not  possess  it.  I  now  ask  you  to  make 
good  that  promise  by  giving  me  her  whose 
life  I  saved,  and  whom  I  will  faithfully 
guard." 

"1  cannot,"  reiterated  Tanaji,  in  a  stunned 
tone.    "I  never  thought  of  this;  it  is  too  late." 

"Too  late  !"  exclaimed  Max.  "Surely  Soon- 
derbai  is  not  married!" 

"No,  but  she  was  betrothed  during  the  time 
of  your  supposed  death." 

"To  whom?"  asked  Max,  in  a  far-away 
tone. 

"To  Sambhaji,  the  son  of  my  chief  and 
friend.  Oh,  my  brother,"  continued  Tanaji, 
with  emotion,  "I  am  sorely  troubled.  I  know 
not  what  to  say  to  you.  I  cannot  redeem  my 
promise  to  you,  for  it  would  mean  breaking 
word     with     Sivaji.      Sambhaji     loves      my 
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daughter,   and   Sivaji   wishes  this   union.      1 
never  thought  of  you." 

i    "But,   Soonderbai,   herself!      I   beheve  she 
cared  for  me  ! ' ' 

"My  brotiier,  she  beheved  you  to  be  dead, 
as  we  all  did  until  Ramchandra  returned." 

Tanaji's  countenance  assumed  a  sorrowful 
aspect,  and  Max  restrained  his  own  deep 
grief  for  the  sake  of  "The  Lion."  He  knew 
how  terribly  the  spirit  of  the  latter  w^ould  chafe 
against  a  broken  promise.  He  understood  the 
sacredness  of  the  betrothal  ceremony.  He 
also  knew  that  he  was  personally  beloved  by 
Tanaji.  It  behoved  him  to  make  matters  as 
easy  as  possible  for  his  noble  host. 

Max  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence  that 
had  fallen  between  them. 

"My  friend,  you  cannot  alter  the  past;  we 
must  abide  by  it.  Give  me  time  to  recover 
from  this  shock,  and  then  permit  me  to  have 
a  last  interview  with  your  daughter." 

"You  shall  have  your  desire,  my  brother," 
replied  Tanaji.  "It  must  be  to-day,  for  on 
the  morrow  I  send  Soonder  to  Rathgarth,  to 
be  under  the  care  of  her  future  husband's 
father." 

Max  saw  his  host  to  the  door,  and,  after  a 
silent,  sorrow^ful  leave-taking,  retired  to  an 
inner  room  to  think.  He  was  stunned  by  the 
rapidity  of  the  blows  that  had  fallen  upon  him. 
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Now  he  had  to  prepare  himself  for  a  last  inter- 
view with  the  one  love  of  his  life.  As  he  sat 
with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands,  the  words 
came  to  him:  "All  things  work  together  for 
good  to  them  that  love  God,  to  those  who  are 
called,  according  to  His  purpose." 

"Yes,  it  must  be  true,"  he  murmured, 
wearily.  "I  love  God,  for  He  has  called  me  in 
this  strange  land,  and  He  has  cared  for  me  to 
this  present.  How  this  terrible  blunder  can 
work  for  good  I  fail  to  see,  but  1  cannot  doubt 
God." 

A  few  hours  later  the  lovers  met  in  the 
flowery  courtyard,  where  they  had  parted. 
Max  had  schooled  his  face  into  an  outward 
calm  of  sorrowful  resignation,  but  he  found  it 
hard  to  exercise  self-control  in  the  presence  of 
the  radiant  being  who  smiled  so  sweetly  on 
his  approach.  Could  she  understand  the  gulf 
that  now  lay  between  them,  or  had  she  never 
cared  for  him  ?  Her  first  words  undeceived 
him  : 

"My  Beloved."  Max  started,  as  he  stooped 
to  kiss  her  hand. 

"My  Beloved,"  she  repeated,  reading  every 
lineament  of  his  loved  face,  "strange  events 
have  happened,  and  it  seemed  that  I  had  lost 
you,  but  now  that  your  God  has  let  you  return 
to  me,  I  believe  that  all  w^ill  yet  be  well." 

"But,  my  Beautiful,  you  are  no  longer  mine. 
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Your  betrothal  ceremony  with  Sambhaji  has 
taken  you  from  me."  His  voice  took  a  hard 
tone  as  he  uttered  the  concluding  words. 

"Are  you  angry  with  me  ?"  pleaded  the  girl, 
bending  towards  him.  She  had  seated  herself 
on  the  parapet  of  the  fountain,  and  Max  had 
taken  a  lower  step. 

He  was  feeling  rather  injured  by  her  cheerful 
mood,  which  he  could  not  understand. 

"I  could  not  help  the  betrothment,"  con- 
tinued the  girl,  in  a  low  voice.  "I  believed 
you  to  be  dead.  It  was  such  an  awful  time.  I 
had  only  my  father's  pleasure  to  live  for,  and 
I  just  did  all  I  was  told.  But  now  I  do  not 
feel  sad  any  more.  You  have  come  back,  and 
my  first  promise  was  to  you.  How  it  can  be 
fulfilled  1  know  not.  Everything  is  very  per- 
plexing. But  your  God,  Who  has  done  such 
great  things,  can  do  greater." 

Almost  mechanically,  Max  repeated:  "All 
things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that 
love  God." 

Soonderbai  caught  at  it  eagerly. 

"That  is  from  your  sacred  book,  and  it  must 
be  true.  You  have  told  me  that  goodness  and 
happiness  are  linked ;  so  we  shall  be  happy 
yet." 

"But,  my  Beautiful,  you  are  going  away 
from  me  to-morrow." 

"Yes,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  go  to  a 
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place  of  safety  during  the  capture  of  Sim- 
ghurd.    But,  afterwards — " 

"Afterwards,"  groaned  Max,  "will  come 
your  marriage." 

"Perchance,"  returned  the  girl,  with  a 
lovely  smile. 

"Soonderbai,  how  can  you  jest  with  me 
thus?"  exclaimed  the  exasperated  man. 

"I  am  not  jesting,"  returned  the  girl.  "I 
thought  you  wished  to  marry  me." 

"My  Beautiful,  will  you  cease  speaking  in 
riddles,  and  tell  me  plainly  what  you  mean  ?" 

"This,  then,"  said  the  girl,  laying  her  hand 
lightly  on  his  shoulder;  "I  shall  never  marry 
Sambhaji.  It  was  revealed  to  me  last  night. 
I  do  not  know  how  it  will  be  altered,  but  your 
God  knows.  My  Beloved,  I  was  very  sad  last 
night,  and  I  told  your  God  all  my  heart 
trouble.  He  spoke  comfort,  and  showed  me 
that  if  I  obeyed  my  father  all  would  be  well. 
Oh,  Beloved,  your  God  is  my  God  also.  I 
have  learned  to  know  Him  since  you  have 
been  away  from  me.  He  has  spoken  into  my 
heart;  and  when  I  tell  Him  my  thoughts  I 
know  that  He  hears  me.  Therefore  I  am 
happy.  When  you  quoted  those  words  from 
your  sacred  Book  I  knew  it  was  a  further 
answer  from  your  God." 

Max  could  not  fail  to  catch  something  of 
the  same  confident  spirit  that  possessed  Soon- 
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derbai.  As  he  looked  into  the  calm,  trustful 
face  he  thanked  God,  and  took  courage.  She 
had  the  faith  of  a  little  child,  and  he  realised 
that  God  would  honour  it.  Suddenly  he  said, 
with  calm  conviction  : 

"Yes,  1  believe  God  will  give  you  back  to 
me." 

Then  they  talked  of  his  imprisonment,  and 
the  priestess's  cell.  With  joy,  Soonderbai 
heard  of  Lela's  acceptance  of  the  Truth. 

"Oh,  my  Beloved,  that  is  worth  all  the  hard- 
ship, is  it  not  ?  1  do  not  speak  lightly ;  it  was 
a  terrible  time,  and  I  suffered  agonies  of  heart 
pain  as  I  pictured  your  sufferings  and  death." 

She  pressed  her  hands  on  her  eyes,  as 
though  to  shut  out  visions  of  the  past.  Softly 
he  kissed  the  little  hands  to  recall  her  to  the 
present,  and,  as  once  again  sunshine  chased 
the  shadow  from  her  sweet  countenance,  he 
realised  that  nothing  but  death  could  separate 
them ;  and  that,  somehow,  it  would  be  life 
together.  Max  marvelled  at  the  wonderful 
growth  of  character  Soonderbai  manifested 
since  last  they  had  met.  The  shy,  questioning, 
restless  girl  had  become  transformed  into 
a  confident,  satisfied  woman,  from  whose 
spiritual  strength  he  had  received  strength. 
What  had  God  wrought  during  those  silent 
hours  of  communion  ! 

At  sunrise  the  next  morning.  Max  descended 
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to  the  courtyard  to  see  to  the  comfort  of  "The 
Lion's"  daughter,  as  she  set  out  for  her  loved 
mountains.  Tanaji  wondered,  as  he  observed 
the  calmness  of  the  young  Feringhi,  and  the 
brightness  of  his  loved  child;  but  it  relieved 
him  of  a  heavy  grief.  A  curtained  litter  had 
been  prepared  for  Soonderbai,  in  which 
Anundabai  also  sat.  This  was  surrounded  by 
an  escort  of  fully-armed  Marathas,  led  by 
Ramchandra,  whose  welcome  instructions  were 
to  go  on  to  the  assault  of  Simghurd  when  he 
had  left  his  foster-sister  in  safety  at  Rath- 
garth.  Max  and  Tanaji  accompanied  the 
cavalcade  to  the  city  gates,  and  there  Soon- 
derbai waved  a  last  farewell. 
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'^he    Tlivah 


A    RIVALRY    THAT 
WILL  WIN  OR  DIE 


The  cavalcade  travelled  quickly  in  the  cool, 
still  morning.  As  the  sun  began  to  make  its 
power  felt,  it  had  covered  half  the  distance  over 
the  maidan.  The  party  was  a  very  silent  one. 
Ramchandra  had  much  food  for  thought  in  the 
late  perplexing  events.  He  could  not  under- 
stand the  betrothal,  nor  how  it  was  looked 
on  by  the  three  he  loved  most.  Soonderbai 
also  was  very  quiet.  Occasionally  she  spoke 
to  her  foster-mother,  but  the  latter  saw  her 
thoughts  were  far  away.  Once  the  girl  drew 
aside  the  curtains  that  she  might  get  a  glimpse 
of  her  loved  Simghurd,  the  sight  of  which 
plunged  her  into  a  deeper  reverie. 

This  was  broken  by  hoarse  shouts  of 
"Allah  !  Allah  !"  and  the  clashing  of  swords. 
The  party  had  reached  billowy  ground,  which 
rose  gradually  into  mountain  spurs,  from 
which  various  forts  sprung.  Round  one  of 
these  hills  a  large  party  of  mounted  ^Moslems 
had  suddenly  appeared,  and,  before  the 
Marathas  had  recovered  their  surprise,  their 
enemies  had  swooped  down  on  them,  and 
engaged  them  in  combat.  Ramchandra  called 
on  the  men  to  close  round  the  litter  and  pro- 
tect their  leader's  daughter,  and,  with  answer- 
ing cries  of  "The  Lion  !  The  Lion  !"  they 
fought  fiercely.     Soonderbai   sickened  at  the 
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thought  of  bloodshed,  but  she  kept  very 
quiet,  and  tried  to  reassure  the  frightened 
Anundabai. 

Suddenly  the  curtains  were  roughly  torn 
aside,  and  the  girl  found  herself  seized  round 
the  waist,  and  borne  rapidly  along.  When  she 
recovered  from  the  semi-conscious  state  into 
which  this  threw  her,  she  realised  that  she 
was  held  on  a  horse  before  some  Moslem 
rider,  who  was  making  for  Simghurd.  The 
latter  fact  was  somewhat  reassuring,  but  her 
situation  was  perilous,  and,  thoroughly 
terrified,  she  closed  her  eyes  and  prayed  for 
protection  from  the  rape  of  the  dreaded 
Mohammedan. 

The  long  gallop  came  to  an  end  at  the  foot 
of  Simghurd.  Here  a  group  of  warriors  were 
waiting,  who  came  forward  as  the  horseman 
slackened  speed.  Calling  to  them,  "A  prize  ! 
A  prize!  The  daughter  of  'The  Lion,'  "  he 
gave  the  girl  to  a  brother  at  arms,  and,  throw- 
ing the  reins  on  the  neck  of  his  horse,  dis- 
mounted, and  accompanied  them  up  the  hill. 
As  they  went  he  told  of  the  surprise  fight, 
which  had  resulted  in  such  a  capture.  There 
was  great  rejoicing,  as  all  felt  that  now  "The 
Lion"  would  be  brought  to  terms.  Soonderbai 
was  carried  by  the  men  in  turns  up  the  narrow 
way,  which  finally  widened  into  the  broad 
road,  leading  to  the  frowning  gateway.     Not 
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once  was  she  allowed  to  stand,  but  passed 
from  one  to  another.  Thus  she  was  borne 
through  the  covered  way  into  her  old  moun- 
tain home.  It  was  a  very  hurried  climb.  The 
men  were  anxious  to  escape  any  possible 
pursuit,  and  also  to  make  their  capture  known 
to  their  leader. 

Once  within  the  fortress,  Soonderbai  un- 
closed her  eyes,  which  she  had  kept  tightly 
shut.  How  strangely  the  old  scenes  of  her 
childhood  appeared  to  her  in  her  position  as 
a  prisoner  !  How  she  had  longed  to  revisit 
each  spot,  and  now  she  had  no  more  power 
than  a  snared  bird  to  enjoy  the  freedom  all 
around  her !  Her  face  was  eloquent  with 
an  intense  yearning,  that  did  not  escape  the 
notice  of  her  captors,  who  carried  her  to  her 
old  home  and  put  her  down  on  the  threshold. 
There,  however,  they  did  not  release  her  from 
their  hold,  for  she  was  led  along  between  two 
men,  who  gripped  either  wrist. 

They  hurried  through  the  big,  stone  build- 
ing, now  relieved  of  its  bareness  by  the 
Moslem  luxuries  of  curtains  and  carpets,  and 
stopped  before  a  closed  doorw^ay.  After  a 
knock  and  hasty  explanation,  admission  was 
granted,  and  Soonderbai  found  herself  in  the 
hall  of  justice,  from  which  her  father  had  ruled 
his  wild  follow^ers.  The  contrast  from  those 
days  was  complete.  The  girl  had  become  some- 
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what  accustomed  to  Moslem  ways,  from  the 
beauty  of  the  apartments  she  had  occupied  in 
Poona ;  and  yet  the  scene  in  her  old  mountain 
home  struck  her  with  amazement.  On  a 
divan,  pillowed  and  supported  by  cushions,  sat 
AH  Jehan,  clad  in  the  richest  of  eastern  stuffs, 
and  smoking  a  howkah.  Around  him  lounged 
his  more  immediate  followers,  whilst  the 
centre  of  the  richly-carpeted  floor  was  occupied 
by  a  professional  storyteller.  No  armed 
warriors  were  present. 

As  the  girl  was  led  along  by  her  captors  Ali 
waved  a  fat,  jewelled  hand  to  the  raconteur,  as 
a  sign  of  dismissal.  The  unexpected  advent 
of  "The  Lion's"  daughter  promised  a  newer 
excitement  than  the  most  thrilling  story. 

Ali  gazed  for  a  moment  at  the  beautiful  girl. 
Then  he  ordered  the  men  to  release  her,  and 
place  cushions   for   her. 

Soonderbai  sank  wearily  down,  and  cast  a 
glance  of  terrified  appeal  at  Ali.  He  answered 
it  kindly  : 

"Be  not  frightened,  maiden.  I  also  have  a 
daughter,  and  for  her  sake  no  harm  shall  come 
to  thee.  And  so  thou  art  the  only  child  of  the 
redoubtable  Tanaji  !" 

"I  am  the  daughter  of  'The  Lion,'  "  replied 
the  girl  firmly,  fear  and  weariness  swallowed 
up  in  pride  of  lineage.  "I  beg  that  you  will 
let  him  know  of  my  whereabouts." 
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V 

"I  shall,  most  certainly,"  replied  Ali  Jehan, 
with  a  laugh,  "since  I  now  hold  you  as  a 
hostage  of  Tanaji's  good  faith.  He  must 
know  that  his  daughter's  safety  depends  on 
his  future  course  of  action." 

The  girl  looked  troubled. 

"What  do  you  demand  of  my  father?"  she 
asked. 

"Entire  submission  to  Aurungzeeb,  not  only 
from  the  Marathas,  but  from  those  tributary 
kings  of  the  Dekkan,  whom  Sivaji  has  lately 
overthrown.  Tanaji  can  only  re-enter  his  den 
as  a  chained  lion ;  but  that  chain  should  be  no 
disgrace,  since  it  will  be  held  by  the  great 
Mogul." 

"My  father  fights  for  Sivaji,  and  neither 
would  consent  to  such  a  course,"  replied  the 
girl,  proudly.  "Besides,  victory  everywhere 
attends  the  Marathi  arms." 

"Except  at  Simghurd,"  returned  Ali,  signi- 
ficantly. "And  even  now  reinforcements  are 
on  the  way  from  Delhi.  You  know,  fair 
maiden,  as  well  as  I  do,  that  the  loss  of  Sim- 
ghurd has  taken  the  heart  out  of  your  brave 
men,  and  that  Sivaji  looks  for  its  recovery  ere 
the  final  struggle  in  the  plain.  And  now  I  say 
that  'The  Lion'  cannot  have  his  'Den'  and 
his  'Little  One'  without  the  conditions  I 
name." 
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"To  which  he  will  never  consent,  nor  I," 
returned  the  girl,    in   a   firm  tone. 

"Little  lioness,  is  it  well  to  answer  thus 
hastily  ?  Is  prison  so  welcome  to  you  ?  I 
assure  you  there  is  no  escape  for  you,  and  no 
victory  for  your  father." 

"Honour  is  dearer  than  life,"  replied  the 
girl,  bravely  struggling  with  her  natural, 
womanly  weakness.  "Tanaji  is  pledged  to  his 
ruler,  Sivaji,  and  cannot  break  his  pledge,  even 
for  the  safety  of  his  daughter.  If  I  had  been 
the  longed-for  son  I  could  have  fought,  but,  as 
a  woman,  I  can  suffer  silently." 

A  look  of  admiration  passed  over  the 
good-natured  features  of  Ali  Jehan. 

"Fair  maiden,  fear  not,"  he  answered;  "the 
worst  that  lies  before  thee  is  the  harem." 

"Which,  to  a  free-born  Marathi,  is  worse 
than  death."  And  then  a  smile  parted  her  lips, 
and  she  murmured,  softly,  "But  my  God  is 
able  to  deliver  me." 

Ali  did  not  hear  the  last  sentence.  He  turned 
to  give  some  order  to  a  servant.  Then  once 
more  he  addressed  Soonderbai  : 

"And,  now,  fair  daughter  of  my  foe,  you 
need  rest  and  refreshment  after  your  adven- 
tures. I  have  sent  word  to  my  daughter  to 
be  hospitable  to  you  until  we  receive  your 
father's  decision.  With  her  you  will  be  in 
safety." 
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Soonderbai  returned  All's  salaam,  and  fol- 
lowed her  guide.  She  discovered  afterwards 
that  the  harem  of  Ali  Jehan  occupied  a 
different  part  of  the  house  to  the  apartments 
of  his  only  daughter.  On  the  latter,  as  the  only- 
child  of  a  dead  fondly-loved  wife,  Ali  lavished 
every  care.  She  reigned  more  absolutely  than 
any  new  favourite  in  her  father's  harem. 
Screen  accepted  her  power  as  a  right,  and,  if 
necessary,  exacted  and  intrigued  to  maintain 
it,  but  never  once  did  she  return  any  of  the 
affection  which  her  doting  father  lavished  on 
her.  Both  lived  for  self-gratification,  and  the 
quick  woman's  wit  won  easy  victories  over 
the  love-blind  Ali. 

Soonderbai  was  led  to  a  room  that  she  knew 
well,  but  which  had  been  transformed  into  a 
veritable  bower  of  ease.  As  she  entered  she 
glanced  around  at  the  splendours,  and  saw 
several  female  forms  vanish  through  another 
curtained  doorway.  One  figure  alone  was  left, 
and  this  advanced  toward  her,  with  a  rustling 
of  rich  brocade  and  a  musical  jingling  of  silver 
anklets.  Sereen  and  Soonder  were  face  to  face. 
The  girls  gazed  at  each  other  long  and 
earnestly ;  the  sweet,  pure  face  of  the  Maratha 
contrasting  strangely  with  the  rich,  witching 
beauty  of  the  harem-reared  Moslem.  Sereen 
acknowledged,  with  a  bitter  heart  pang,  the 
soft   loveliness  of  her   rival,    who  stood   with 
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gracefully-poised  head,  from  which  the  silken 
draperies  had  fallen,  waiting  her  reception. 
At  last  she  spoke  : 

"So  you  are  'The  Lion's'  daughter,  and  a 
prisoner  in  your  old  home." 

"I  am,"  answered  the  girl,  simply. 

"Since  I  am  to  be  your  gaoler,"  continued 
Sereen,  "I  shall  look  to  you  to  enliven  the 
tedium  of  my  present  existence.  Canst  tell 
tales  of  love  and  war  ?" 

Soonder  shuddered. 

"War  I  hate,"  she  replied,  "and  love  is  too 
sacred  to  be  discussed  as  an  idle  tale." 

"Thinkest  thou  so?"  said  Sereen,  with  a 
hard,  mirthless  laugh.  "Then  thou  must  have 
some  personal  knowledge  of  the  same,  that  I 
would  fain  hear." 

The  Moslem  beauty  tossed  her  head,  and  the 
sparkling  sequins  on  her  embroidered  cap 
dazzled  the  tired  eyes  of  the  over-wrought 
girl.  She  only  felt  wearily  that  she  could  not 
speak  to  such  a  one  of  the  Feringhi ;  although 
she  had  saved  the  hitter's  life.  Of  the  future 
plan  to  gain  admittance  to  the  fort  she  knew 
nothing. 

Soonder  passed  her  hands  across  her  fore- 
head, and  at  last  Sereen  noticed  her 
exhaustion. 

"You  must  be  tired,"  she  remarked;  "and 
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I  understand  that  you  are  but  recovering  from 
a  serious  illness." 

"It  is  true,  Oh  Begum!" 

"Therefore,  unfortunate  Bai,  I  will  show 
you  your  prison,  which  is  not  one  of  your 
underground  caverns.  How  cleverly,"  she 
continued,  with  a  sarcastic  laugh,  as  she  moved 
across  the  room,  "how  cleverly  your  lion-men 
bury  their  captives.  Have  you  ever  visited  the 
depths  of  this  fort?" 

Soonderbai  shuddered  involuntarily,  but 
recovered  as  she  found  herself  faced  by  the 
girl,  who  suddenly  wheeled  round  before  a 
curtained  doorway. 

"No,  Begum,"  she  replied,  with  earnest 
tone  and  glance.  "I  know  naught  of  the 
depths,  but  I  admire  your  bravery  in  visiting 
such  on  behalf  of  the  wounded  Feringhi." 

"Do  you?"  returned  Sereen.  "I  wonder 
what  the  Feringhi  is  to  you?" 

"He  saved  my  life,"  replied  Soonder,  with 
sweet  simplicity. 

"And  mine,"  answered  her  rival,  "before 
ever  he  saw  you." 

"And  in  return  you  nursed  him  through 
his  terrible  wounds,"  said  Soonder,  with  the 
same  gentle  sweetness. 

Sereen  gave  her  a  glance  she  did  not  com- 
prehend, and  then  drew  aside  the  curtain.  She 
found  herself  in  a  small  room,  furnished  like 
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the  larger  one,  with  divans  and  cushions,  from 
the  draped  walls  of  which  polished  metal 
mirrors  threw  back  the  reflection  of  numerous 
oriental  lamps. 

"Here  you  can  rest,"  said  Screen,  "and  I 
will  tell  my  women  to  bring  you  refreshment.  I 
must  restrict  your  movements  to  this  and  the 
outer  room.    What  is  it?" 

With  a  gasp,  and  quick  upward  movement 
of  her  hands,  Soonder  had  sunk  on  a  divan  and 
swooned.  Screen  bent  over  her,  and  examined 
her  closely. 

"She  is  weak  yet,"  she  muttered.  "I  shall 
have  very  little  difficulty  in  accomplishing 
my  purpose  if  she  does  not  prove  amenable." 
Her  eyes  glittered,  and  her  whole  face 
expressed  deadly  hatred.  After  a  few  moments 
Screen  clapped  her  hands  to  summon  her 
attendants,  and  left  them  to  care  for  the 
exhausted  girl. 

When  Soonder  recovered  consciousness  she 
was  lying  comfortably  amongst  the  cushions, 
and  whilst  one  woman  chafed  her  feet,  another 
bathed  her  head  with  strong  essences.  As  she 
opened  her  eyes  a  cooling  drink  was  held  to  her 
lips,  and,  after  a  short  time,  food  was  placed 
on  a  small  mosaic  table,  near  her  divan,  and 
within  reach  of  her  hand.  With  a  sweet,  gentle 
manner,  so  different  to  the  imperious  ways  of 
their  mistress,  Soonder  won  the  hearts  of  the 
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women  by  her  thanks.  They  watched  her  eat, 
and,  as  sleep  stole  over  her,  left  her  in  quiet. 
She  sank  to  slumber  with  the  restfulness  of  a 
little  child.  The  trying  events  of  the  day  had 
culminated  in  the  fact  that  she  was  in  the 
special  room  always  used  by  "The  Lion"  him- 
self. She  knew  it  by  its  position.  At  first,  the 
terrible  difference  and  her  father's  absence  had 
overcome  her;  but,  having  recovered,  she  was 
very  glad  to  be  in  his  chosen  room ;  and,  in 
the  light  of  after  events,  others  shared  in  that 
gladness. 

The  following  day  Screen  paid  her  prisoner 
a  long  visit,  as  the  girl  found  herself  unable 
to  stand.  She  informed  Soonder  that  evidently 
she  had  not  been  traced  to  Simghurd,  as  none 
of  her  people  were  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Screen  did  not  tell  her  that  she  had 
persuaded  Ali  to  delay  his  messenger  to  treat 
with  Sivaji. 

Soonder  rested  in  happy  confidence  that 
somehow  her  father  would  recover  Simghurd. 
She  spoke  of  this  to  Screen,  and  promised  that 
when  their  positions  were  altered  she  should 
receive  the  same  care.  Soonder  tried  her 
utmost  to  win  her  beautiful  gaoler,  but  Sereen 
turned  from  any  advances.  If  Soonder  could 
have  seen  the  cruel  jealousy,  that  not  only 
hated  her  but  planned  her  destruction,  she 
would  have  understood  the  failure  of  her  efforts 
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when  she  spoke  of  the  love  of  the  true  God. 
Once,  when  she  had  been  ahowed  to  speak 
for  some  time  without  interruption,  she  ven- 
tured to  lay  her  hand  on  Sereen's,  and  ask, 
pleadingly  : 

"Do  you  not  long  to  know  this  true  God 
also?" 

But  the  Moslem  had  drawn  herself  away, 
and  retorted  sharply  : 

"I  want  none  of  your  God.  We  Moslems 
know  the  true  god,  Allah,  and  Mohammet,  his 
prophet.  We  are  not  idol-worshipping 
heathen." 

"But  are  you  sure,"  ventured  Soonder, 
"that  yoiT  worship  him  in  the  right  way — the 
way  that  He  Himself  has  made  through  Jesus 
Christ?" 

"The  Mohammedan  faith  is  the  true  faith," 
asserted  vSereen,  "and  I  refuse  to  hear  or 
discuss  any  other  with  you." 

How  vSoonder  shrank  from  her  knowledge  of 
that  faith,  which  allowed  to  its  adherents  the 
fullest  indulgence  of  their  evil  natures,  as  long 
as  they  fought  for  the  prophet.  And  Sereen, 
who  loved  the  darkness,  refused  intercourse 
about  the  Light  that  revealed  the  blackness  of 
her  own  evil  heart.  The  sweet  purity  of 
Soonder  was  a  constant  rebuke  to  her.  She 
spent  less  and  less  time  in  her  company,  and 
Soonder  usually  lay  alone  on  her  couch.    For 
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gradually  the  lovely  Maratha  grew  weaker.  A 
wasting  illness  seemed  to  be  consuming  her  as 
the  days  passed  slowly  away. 

At  length,  a  week  after  Soonderbai's 
capture,  Screen  returned  from  her  early  morn- 
ing walk  round  the  battlements,  in  a  subdued 
state  of  excitement.  All  unknown  to  anyone, 
she  clasped  a  tiny  missive  to  her  bosom,  and 
prepared  her  mind  for  her  midnight  act.  She 
astonished  her  women  by  the  unusual  caresses 
she  showered  on  her  pet  carrier  pigeon,  ere  she 
placed  it  amongst  its  kind.  What  could  she 
not  accomplish  ?  She  had  sent  that  bird  on 
her  service  to  Poona ;  had  caused  her  father's 
treaty  messenger  to  be  intercepted,  when  she 
could  no  longer  delay  his  journey;  and 
already  triumphed  in  anticipation  of  the  final 
denouement  of  her  plans. 

As  she  stood  looking  down  on  the  emaciated, 
sleeping  Soonder,  she  muttered,  exultantly  : 

"Her  beauty  has  almost  waned.  She  can- 
not last  much  longer,  but  if  she  does  there  is 
a  speedier  way  that  now  will  be  quite  safe. 
To-morrow  T  win." 
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THE  LION  HAS  HIS  OWN, 
BUT    NOT  *T0    HOLD 


The  week  of  preparation  in  Poona  had  been 
a  very  trying  one  to  Max.  Not  a  word  had 
reached  the  city  of  the  misadventure  of  "The 
Lion's"  daughter,  and  all  believed  her  to  be 
safe  at  Rathgarth.  The  non-appearance  of 
Ramchandra  was  rather  perplexing ;  but  both 
Tanaji  and  Max  knew  he  would  produce  some 
good  reason  for   his   prolonged   absence. 

The  arrival  of  the  carrier  pigeon  had  been 
the  only  incident  of  interest.  As  news  came 
back  that  this  bird  had  safely  made  its  return 
journey  to  the  lower  slopes  of  Simghurd, 
Max  and  Tanaji  rejoiced  in  anticipation  of  the 
successful  stratagem.  Nothing  had  miscarried, 
and  the  five  hundred  men  chosen  for  the  attack 
were  enthusiastic  in  the  performance  of  their 
part. 

Early  in  the  fall  of  night  the  band  left 
Poona,  and,  by  various  ways,  reached  the 
lower  spurs  of  Simghurd,  from  which  they 
climbed  by  devious  paths,  as  only  Marathas 
could. 

The  night  was  unusually  quiet  for  their 
purpose.  The  burning  heat  of  the  day  seemed 
to  have  caused  a  temporary  cessation  of  life, 
even  to  the  usual  denizens  of  the  darkness.  A 
great  calm  reigned.    The  Marathas,  fired  with 
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their  attempt,  held  on  with  indomitable 
courage,  feeling,  hearing,  seeing  nought  but 
their  accomplished  desire. 

In  the  broad  pathway  the  men  gathered,  and 
formed  into  a  solid  fighting  phalanx. 

The  night  was  so  dark  that  even  white 
Moslem  robes,  which  they  wore  as  disguise, 
scarcely  showed.  Max  debated  with  Tanaji  if 
his  plume  would  be  sufficiently  visible  even  on 
the  advent  of  the  moon,  for  which  the  moment 
of  action  was  timed.  Everything  depended 
on  this,  and  they  carefully  waited  for  the  exact 
moment  for  their  appearance  in  front  of  the 
gateway.. 

At  length  the  moon  broke  through  the 
blackness,  and  at  a  given  signal  the  men 
marched  up  the  broad  road.  For  some  distance 
the  frowning  portcullis  and  heavily-spiked 
doors  could  be  seen.  The  men's  hearts  beat 
wildly  with  excitement.  Would  that  huge  door 
swing  open  as  promised?  And  if  not?  Their 
blood  was  heated  to  fever  pitch,  and  they 
meant  to  fight — either  through  the  promised 
open  door,  or  against  fatal  odds.  With  their 
breath  coming  fast  and  heavily,  they  grasped 
their  swords,  eager  for  the  moment  to  throw 
aside  their  disguise  and  do  battle  for  "The 
Lion." 

At  this  point  a  figure,  also  in  Moslem  robes, 
was  seen  coming  up  the  hill.   The  men  allowed 
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him  to  pass,  as  he  gave  his  name,  and,  hurry- 
ing to  the  front  rank,  he  addressed  the  leader  : 

"At  last  I  have  come,  Oh  Lion,  and  from 
the  very  jaws  of  death." 

"Ramchandra !"  exclaimed  Tanaji  and 
Max,  scarcely  recognising  the  muffled  voice 
which  issued  from  numerous  head  wrappings. 

"Yes,  Ramchandra,  or  what  is  left  of  him." 
And  for  one  moment  the  brave  fellow  threw 
aside  his  disguise,  revealing  a  bandaged  condi- 
tion that  caused  shocked  exclamations  from 
both  men.  One  arm  was  missing,  and  his  face 
and  body  were  swathed  in  blood-stained 
wrappings. 

As  he  covered  himself  again  with  his  outer 
robe  he  remarked  : 

"This  shows  you,  oh,  my  leader,  how  sharp 
was  the  fight  around  the  palanquin  of  your 
daughter.  At  last,  when  in  the  fray,  she  was 
missing,  all  your  faithful  followers  yielded  up 
their  breath  save  me,  who  was  saved  to  trace 
'The  Lion's  Little  One.'  My  chief,  she  is  a 
prisoner  in  yon  fort,  and  as  you  go  to  fight  I 
go  to  find  and  protect  her." 

"It  is  well,"  replied  Tanaji.  "Your  devo- 
tion shall  never  be  forgotten." 

All  this  had  taken  place  in  a  short  time,  as 
the  exigencies  of  the  occasion  demanded.  Max 
wondered  at  the  calmness  of  Tanaji  as  he 
received  such  an  unexpected  piece  of  news,  but 
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the  taking  of  Simghurd  had  swallowed  up 
all  lesser  events.  Certainly  both  men  raised 
their  eyes  to  the  fortified  gateway  with  a  new 
interest,  for  the  object  of  their  affections  was 
somewhere  within.  They  waited  under  the 
walls — Max  some  paces  in  front  of  the  phalanx, 
that  his  waving  plume  might  be  seen. 

And  what  had  transpired  within  the  walls 
on  that  strange  night ! 

Sereen  had  persuaded  her  father,  to  give  a 
banquet  to  his  followers,  and  those  whose  duty 
railed  them  to  the  walls  and  guard-room 
received  their  portion,  and  caroused  in  twos 
and  threes.  Riot  prevailed  throughout  the 
fort  on  the  supposition  of  their  perfect  safety. 

Sereen  herself,  in  the  most  witching  of 
moods,  had  appeared  at  her  father's  banquet, 
and  delighted  him  and  his  followers  by  her 
dancing.  She  was  at  the  height  of  her  beauty. 
Her  eyes  sparkled  and  shone  with  subdued 
excitement  that  thrilled  her  entire  being  as  she 
cast  the  final  dice  that  she  firmly  believed 
decided  fate  in  her  favour. 

From  the  room,  where  fermented  liquors 
were  fast  overcoming  the  degenerate  sons  of 
the  propTiet,  Sereen  glided  to  her  own.  But 
she  could  not  bear  to  be  alone.  Silence 
oppressed  her.  She  paid  a  brief  visit  to  her 
captive,  over  whose  downfall  she  secretly 
gloated,  and  informed  her    of    the    festivities 
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taking  place  in  the  fort.  It  increased  her  satis- 
faction to  perceive  that  Soonderbai  was  weaker, 
and  ahnost  unable  to  follow  her  conversation. 

But  the  time  seemed  long  to  midnight. 
When  the  moon  rose  Screen  left  the  house, 
wrapped  in  her  bourka.  As  she  moved  quickly 
along,  sounds  of  wild  revelry  disturbed  the 
listening  ear  of  night.  Screen  rejoiced  in 
them.  She  received  but  one  challenge  as  she 
passed  along  a  part  of  the  walls.  Her  scheme 
had  succeeded  perfectly.  Had  Max  been  as 
successful?  She  mounted  some  steps  at  a 
deserted  corner,  and  peeped  through  an  arrow 
slit.  Her  heart  leaped,  and  she  pressed  her 
hand  tightly  on  her  bosom  as  she  perceived 
the  phalanx  of  white  figures — seemingly  a 
little  company  of  her  own  countrymen — but 
there,  ahead,  stood  one  form,  from  whose 
turban  waved  her  white  plume. 

Hastily  descending  the  wall,  she  sped  along 
the  covered  way.  In  her  white  covering  she 
seemed  a  part  of  the  ghostly  moonlight  as  she 
glided  by  its  gleams  down  the  rough  steps. 
At  various  angles  in  the  way,  supposed  to  be 
guarded  by  the  defenders,  she  stopped  to 
assure  herself,  by  the  deep  breathing  of  the 
men,  that  the  drug  she  had  mixed  with  their 
wine  had  taken  effect.  And  now  at  last  she 
reached  the  final  step.  A  few  minutes  sufficed 
to  undo  the  fastenings,  for  the  door  did  not 
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so  much  depend  on  such  as  on  its  outer  iron 
studs  and  inaccessible  position.  She  breathed 
quickly  as  she  threw  it  open  and  faced  Max. 
For  one  moment  she  revealed  all  the  beauty  of 
her  person  and  dress,  and,  speaking  to  him, 
said  : 

"When  all  is  over  seek  me  in  the  chief's 
house." 

Then  she  turned  and  sped  upwards  out  of 
sight. 

From  this  moment  Tanaji  took  the  lead. 
Up  the  rocky  stairway  he  marched,  with  drawn 
sword,  followed  closely  by  his  men.  With  each 
step  they  drew  their  breath  faster,  and  as  they 
emerged  on  the  open  ground  of  Simghurd  all 
restraint  was  thrown  aside  in  one  unanimous 
shout  of  "The  Lion!" 

The  sound  rolled  and  died  away  among 
echoing  chasms,  to  be  repeated  in  a  louder 
tone.  They  feared  not  the  unequal  strife  with 
twelve  hundred  of  the  foe,  for  they  were  on 
their  own  soil.  Tanaji  stood  on  a  little  knoll, 
surrounded  by  his  followers.  "The  Lion" 
challenged  the  settlers  in  his  den,  and  awaited 
their  attack.  It  came,  swift  and  strong.  All 
the  banqueters  had  suddenly  awakened  to  the 
fact  that  somehow  the  enemy  was  in  their  very 
midst.  Both  the  sober  and  half-intoxicated 
followers  of   the   prophet   girded   themselves, 
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and,  seizing  their  weapons,  rushed  into  the 
fray.  Soon  all  the  garrison,  headed  by  Ali,  had 
closed  around  the  raised  ground  occupied  by 
"The  Lion"  and  his  lion-hearted  men. 

Tanaji  and  his  clan,  shouting  their  battle- 
cry  of  "The  Lion  !"  fought  with  the  fierceness 
of  men  and  animals  at  bay  protecting  their 
own  home.  It  was  a  terrific  hand-to-hand 
combat — two  against  one.  The  Moslems  feared 
not  the  death,  which  promised  them  an 
unlimited  supply  of  those  pleasures  from  which 
they  had  just  been  torn.  Men  dropped,  and 
groans  and  shouts  blended  in  a  fearful  pande- 
monium. The  earth  became  gory  and  slippery, 
making  it  difficult  for  the  combatants  to  keep 
their  feet;  but  still  the  battle  raged,  for, 
although  the  Moslem  ranks  had  been  deci- 
mated, the  leaders  of  both  parties  lived.  At 
length  Ali  fell,  struck  down  by  Tanaji.  The 
Marathas  were  in  the  ascendency,  for  they  still 
had  their  chief,  although  he  was  sorely 
wounded,  and  they  now  outnumbered  their 
antagonists. 

Max  had  fought,  step  by  step,  with  his  host, 
but,  marvellous  to  relate,  he  had  escaped  all 
injury.  He  had  taken  Ramchandra's  place  in 
guarding  Tanaji,  but,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts, 
the  latter  was  bleeding  from  several  w^ounds. 
During  a  lull  in  the  fray,  caused  by  All's  fall, 
Tanaji  rested  wearily  on  his  sword.    Already 
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his  followers  were  shouting  a  paean  of  victory, 
and  the  cry,  "  'The  Lion'  has  his  own." 

But  "The  Lion"  himself  looked  around  with 
lack-lustre  eyes,  and  his  grand  head  drooped. 
A  final  attack  was  made  up  the  knoll,  strewn 
with  the  dead  and  dying.  A  final  wave  of 
battle  advanced  and  receded,  leaving  the 
Marathas  victors,  but  at  what  a  cost !  No 
longer  the  grand  form  of  their  leader  towered 
in  stately  height.  Tanaji  had  fallen.  With  one 
cry,  as  the  battle  touched  him,  he  struck  his 
last  blow  and  fell  into  the  arms  of  Max.  It 
was  only  as  quiet  reigned  that  the  Marathas 
discovered  the  fate  of  their  loved  leader.  They 
crowded  around  him,  as  he  lay  supported  by 
Max.  As  he  breathed  his  last  he  looked  up  into 
the  eyes  bent  above  him,  and  gasped:  "Tell 
Sivaji — I  have  kept  my  word — Simghurd  is 
won  !    But  my  Little  One,  protect  my  child." 

"With  my  life,"  returned  Max.  And  then 
all  was  over. 

It  seemed  impossible  to  realise  that  never 
more  would  that  grand  form  rise  to  cheer  on 
his  men,  that  Tanaji's  last  fight  was  fought 
and  won.  As  his  followers  saw  that  this  was 
the  case  they  burst  into  a  wail  of  despair  : 

"The  'Den'  is  taken,  but  'The  Lion'  is 
killed." 

Max  turned  away  from  the  scene  with  a  very 
real    heartache.     Fie    admired     these    simple 
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children  of  Nature,  and  had  truly  loved  their 
noble  leader.  Now  his  lirst  thought  was  for 
the  daughter  so  suddenly  bereaved  of  her 
rightful  guardian.  He  was  walking  slowly 
from  the  little  knoll,  when  he  was  stopped  by 
a  grip  on  the  arm,  and  found  that  the  followers 
of  "The  Lion"  were  awaiting  his  directions. 

"We  must  find  Ramchandra,"  commanded 
Max.  "He  must  take  the  lead  for  a  time. 
Guard  the  body  until  we  can  arrange  the 
burial." 

"It  had  better  be  now,"  replied  the  men. 
"  'The  Lion'  must  lie  where  he  has  fallen." 

Max  started,  but  realised  how  fitting  it  was, 
especially  before  the  heat  of  another  day.  He 
stood  watching  whilst  the  men  quickly  dug  a 
deep  grave  on  the  exact  spot  where  Tanaji  had 
breathed  his  last.  With  great  tenderness  they 
wrapped  a  white  robe  around  the  remains  of 
"The  Lion,"  and  lowered  him  into  the  grave, 
placing  his  sword  beside  him.  Again  a  wail 
of  despair  broke  forth  from  his  followers. 

Max  stood,  with  folded  arms,  looking  down 
his  last  on  the  noble  features,  so  still  in  death. 

"Farewell,  my  friend,"  he  murmured. 

And  as  they  grouped  on  the  summit  of  the 
little  knoll  the  moon  disappeared  and  the  sun 
rose.  Soon  Simghurd  was  bathed  in  golden 
glory,  which  revealed,  in  awful  contrast,  the 
results  of  the  nisfht-long:  battle.   Max  found  his 
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attention  drawn  from  the  rapidly-filling  grave 
to  the  dying  lying  all  around  and  below  the 
knoll,  and  he  turned  to  give  vv'hat  aid  was  in 
his  power.  He  could  not  go  on  his  quest  and 
leave  untended  sufferers.  He  trusted  that 
Ramchandra  had  fulfilled  his  promise — and  he 
had. 

When  the  invading  party  had  rushed  up  the 
covered  stairway,  the  faithful  fellow  had  accom- 
panied them,  but,  on  reaching  the  top,  he  had 
made  his  way  straight  to  the  chief's  old  house. 
This  he  entered  by  a  secret  way  known  to  him- 
self, and  before  the  shouts  of  battle  had  drawn 
the  opposing  party  from  their  carousal.  Care- 
fully hiding  from  observance  until  the  house 
was  cleared  of  his  foes,  Ramchandra  watched 
fiis  opportunity,  and  then  examined  the  whole 
place.  He  passed  through  the  banqueting- 
room,  where,  amid  a  scene  of  great  confusion, 
several  drunken  forms  were  stretched.  With- 
out the  slightest  scruple,  Ramchandra  used  his 
sword  to  prevent  future  trouble  from  them, 
muttering  : 

"The  less  for  'The  Lion'  to  hang  on  the 
morrow,  and  to  hinder  my  present  purpose." 

At  length,  as  he  wandered  on,  he  stood  in 
the  larger  room,  generally  occupied  by  Screen. 
As  he  examined  it,  he  noticed  a  crouching  form 
near  a  curtained  doorway.  With  alert  footsteps 
Ramchandra     went     forward     to     press     his 
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enquiries.  The  figure  resolved  itself  into  a 
sitting  Moslem,  in  response  to  a  kick  from  the 
Maratha.  After  further  vigorous  admonitions 
the  man  showed  a  willingness  to  answer  his 
determined  interlocutor. 

"Soonderbai  !  Yes,  she  was  in  Simghurd, 
also  in  the  house." 

"And  I  will  trouble  you  to  lead  me  to  her, 
to  save  further  search,  dog  of  a  Moslem," 
replied  Ramchandra,  menacingly. 

"Needless,"  retorted  the  man,  curling  him- 
self up  and  drawing  aside  the  curtain.  "She 
is  within." 

As  he  spoke  he  looked  up,  and  Ramchandra 
saw  his  full  face.  What  was  there  in  the  eyes 
that  caused  his  heart  to  beat  strangely. 
Almost  inadvertently  he  asked  : 

"Have  we  met  before  ?" 

"Surely  not,"  returned  the  man.  "I  am  a 
confidential  servant  of  the  Begum  Screen,  and 
by  her  entrusted  to  guard  the  door  of  the 
Maratha  princess,  who  is  sick." 

"Sick!"  exclaimed  Ramchandra.  "Let  me 
go  to  her  !" 

"Aye,  go,"  returned  the  man;  and  there 
was  a  curious  gleam  in  his  eyes  that  did  not 
escape  the  close  notice  of  the  Maratha.  Ram- 
chandra entered  the  smaller  room.  He  glanced 
around,  and  at  length  saw  the  small  form  of 
bis  loved  foster-sister,  lying  in  its  accustomed 
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place  amongst  the  divan  cushions.  With  one 
stride  he  was  at  her  side.  Horror  and  amaze- 
ment filled  his  heart  as  he  looked  on  the  wasted 
features.  Could  it  be  Soonderbai  ?  He  stooped 
to  make  sure  she  was  still  breathing,  for  the 
semblance  of  death  was  upon  her.  At  that 
moment  the  angry  roar  of  battle  broke  on  the 
stillness,  and  the  girl  moved  uneasily  and 
opened  her  eyes.  Ramchandra  slipped  aside, 
that  his  wounded  appearance  might  not  startle 
the  waking  princess.  She,  however,  had 
caught  a  glimpse  of  his  garments,  and  asked, 
wearily  : 

"Who   is  it?" 

The  well-known  voice  replied  : 

"It  is  I,  Ramchandra,  Oh,  my  princess  ! 
But  I  have  been  wounded  !  Canst  thou  bear 
to  look  on  an  ugly  sight?" 

"1  can  bear  anything,  since  there  is  someone 
near  who  loves  me,"  exclaimed  the  girl, 
joyously. 

Ramchandra  seated  himself  on  the  carpet, 
near  her  divan. 

She  put  out  her  hand  and  touched  the  white- 
shrouded  form,  saying  : 

"I  thought  I  was  going  to  die  here  alone, 
but  God  has  sent  you  to  me." 

"Not  die,  Soonderbai.  We  have  come  to 
take  care  of  you."  But  his  heart  sank  at  the 
feverish  touch,  which  seemed  to  burn  his 
flesh. 
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"We  !"  she  exclaimed.  And  then  again  the 
wave  of  battle  advanced  and  broke  around  the 
house. 

"What  is  that?"  In  an  energy  of  fright 
she  raised  herself,  only  to  fall  back  in  a 
swooning  condition. 

Ramchandra  looked  on  helplessly,  with  an 
aching  heart,  and  longed  for  Max  and  his 
remedies.  As  she  recovered  he  told  her,  as 
gently  as  possible,  of  the  midnight  stratagem, 
which  had  proved  so  successful. 

Her  mind  was  in  such  a  hazy  condition  that 
she  grasped  little  except  the  thought  that  her 
father  was  near;  and  this  comforted  her.  She 
lay  in  a  restful  stillness,  murmuring  : 

"My  father,  my  noble  father,  he  will  rescue 
his  'Little  One!'  " 

No  fear  for  his  safety  or  of  the  ultimate 
victory  troubled  her.  "The  Lion"  had  always 
won,  and  Simghurd  was  his  own. 

During  lulls  in  the' warlike  sounds  the  two 
talked  softly.  Once  the  girl  entreated  Ram- 
chandra to  reveal  his  face  to  her.  She  looked 
on  the  bandaged  visage,  and  her  voice  thrilled 
with  sympathetic  emotion  as  she  exclaimed  : 

"And  you  bore  all  this  for  me!" 

"And  would  willingly  bear  more  if  only  I 
could  give  you  back  your  strength,"  replied 
the  faithful  fellow. 

The  long  night  passed  heavily  away.    Once, 
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when  the  girl  had  fallen  into  the  deep  lethargy 
that  often  came  upon  her,  Ramchandra 
examined  the  room,  searching  behind  cur- 
tains, and  moving  everything.  He  reseated 
himself,  with  a  satisfied  air,  just  as  the  Moslem 
came  in  with  a  gliding,  deprecating  manner, 
carrying  a  cup. 

"It  is  time  for  the  princess  to  have  her 
wine." 

"Wine!"  exclaimed  Ramchandra. 

"Yes,  Oh  Maratha,  wine.  Since  the 
strength  of  the  princess  has  gone  the  Begum 
has  given  her  that  precious  drink  from  her  own 
small  store." 

"I  will  administer  it,"  said  Ramchandra, 
taking  the  cup  from  the  man's  unwilling  hand. 

"But  the  Begum?" 

"I  will  answer  to  the  Begum;  I  am  the 
foster-brother  and  attendant  of  the  princess. 
Nov/  that  I  am  here  I  will  take  care  of  Soon- 
derbai." 

The  Moslem  showed  resistance,  but  the 
remembrance  of  the  Maratha's  forcible  way  of 
impressing  his  wishes  decided  him,  and,  with 
an  angry  gleam  in  his  eyes  that  boded  ill,  he 
left  the  apartment. 

Ramchandra  stood  with  the  cup  in  his 
hands,  looking  at  the  sparkling  wine — an 
entirely  new  beverage  to  him.  Then  he  raised 
it  to   his  lips.     He  tasted    it,    swallowing    a 
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mouthful  very  slowly  and  deliberately.  As  he 
did  so  Soonderbai  opened  her  eyes. 

"Bai,  how  often  have  you  had  wine  to 
drink  ?"  he  asked. 

She  looked  surprised,   but  replied  : 

"Oh,  several  times  a  day  since  the  second 
day  of  my  capture." 

"And  has  it  strengthened  you?" 

"Nay,  Ramchandra;  it  does  no  good.  I 
get  weaker,  and  cannot  touch  food." 

"There  is  something  wrong,"  muttered 
Ramchandra.  "If  only  the  chirurgeon  were 
here."     Then  he  said,  aloud  : 

"My  little  sister,  I  will  not  give  you  this 
wine  until  the  Feringhi  has  tasted  it.  He  will 
be  here  after  the  battle." 

Soonderbai  was  quite  content. 

As  the  battle  sounds  ceased,  she  asked  Ram- 
chandra to  go  and  seek  news.  He  was  absent 
a  few  minutes,  and  returned  with  great  joy, 
saying  : 

"The  Moslems  are  quite  defeated;  many  are 
dead,  and  the  rest  are  driven  out.  'The  Lion' 
has  his  'Den.'  " 

The  face  of  tTie  sick  girl  lightened  with 
gladness.  She  turned  on  her  couch  that  her 
eyes  might  watch  the  curtained  doorway. 

"Soon,  very  soon,  they  will  be  here,"  she 
murmured. 
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XII. 

"^he  Fakir  Jlgain 


THE  VERY  AIR  IS  HEAVY  WITH 
INTRIGUE  AND  TREACHERY 


The  same  sun  that  shone  down  on  the  newly- 
made  grave  and  the  ministering  Feringhi 
Hghted  up  the  jewels  of  Screen  as  she 
crossed  from  her  father's  harem  to  her  own 
apartments.  She  had  not  chosen  to  spend  that 
awful  night  of  battle  in  close  proximity  to  her 
victim,  whom  she  trusted  had  by  this  time 
breathed  her  last. 

In  the  outer  room  she  was  met  by  her  con- 
fidential Moslem  servant,  who  related  the 
coming  of  Ramchandra  and  his  course  of 
action.  As  the  man  spoke  she  evinced  great 
annoyance,  which  deepened  as  he  continued. 
Her  handsome  face  darkened  with  anger,  and 
she  finally  turned  on  him  in  a  paroxysm  of 
rage. 

"How  dare  you  fail  me  thus  !  Is  this  your 
obedience?" 

The  man  cringed  on  the  ground  before  her, 
saying,   in  humble  tones  : 

"What  could  I  do  before  such  a  man  !  All 
is  not  lost,  Begum.  We  may  yet  succeed  if 
you  will  listen  to  me." 

"Well,  speak,  man,  for  the  Feringhi  will  be 
coming  soon." 

"Not  here.  It  is  too  public  to  make  such 
plans.    The  walls  can  hear." 
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"Come,  then,"  said  the  disappointed  girl, 
impatiently.      She  led  the   way   to  an   upper 
room,  whose  stairway  was  hidden  by  the  hang- 
ings ;  and  soon  the  two  were  engaged  in  deep 
'conclave. 

How  little  Screen  gauged  the  character  of 
the  man  before  her.  She  knew  not  that  she  was 
mentally  crossing  swords  with  an  astuter  mind 
and  more  wily  character  than  her  own.  Could 
she  have  seen  her  supposed  humble  servant 
in  his  previous  character  of  fakir  and  priest 
she  would  have  hesitated  in  her  confidence — 
and  for  more  than  national  reasons.  But,  from 
her  first  meeting  with  him,  she  had  been  blind 
to  all  except  her  own  engrossing  interests. 

When  the  fakir  had  awakened  from  the 
sleep  into  which  the  drugged  drink  had  cast 
him,  he  found  that  night  had  descended. 
Toiling  painfully  up  the  paths  of  Simghurd 
to  the  appointed  rendezvous,  he  soon  dis- 
covered the  deception  that  had  been  practised 
on  him  by  the  non-appearance  of  Ramchandra. 
Finally,  his  wit  led  him  to  adopt  a  Moslem  dis- 
guise, which  enabled  him  to  gain  admittance 
to  the  fort.  Here  events  led  him  into  contact 
with  the  Screen,  who  needed  what  he  seemed 
to  be — an  easy  tool  for  her  designs.  Willingly 
he  furthered  all  her  plans,  when  he  had  once 
grasped  the  bearings  of  the  case,  which  he 
found  would  bring  him,  at  some  time,  into  the 
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contact  with  Max  that  he  coveted.  He  stopped 
the  messenger  sent  to  Tanaji,  and  gladly  aided 
in  the  iniquitous  designs  on  the  life  of  his 
daughter,  finding  that  both  plans  would 
revenge  him  on  the  Feringhi,  and  his  newer 
foe,  Ramchandra. 

Having  concocted  the  final  drama  in  their 
plot,  the  Begum  and  her  supposed  servant 
returned  to  the  room.  As  she  entered  the 
apartment  from  the  stairs.  Max  appeared  at  the 
main  doorway.  He  started  slightly,  for  he  had 
forgotten  Screen's  command  to  seek  her;  and 
his  one  thought  was  of  Soonderbai,  whom  he 
had  traced  to  the  house. 

She  had  not  forgotten,  however,  and,  going 
forward  with  a  face  wreathed  in  smiles,  she 
greeted  him  with  outstretched  hands  and  the 
words  : 

"Welcome,  Sir  Feringhi,  victor  of  Sim- 
ghurd." 

"Nay,  Begum,"  he  answered,  waving  her 
back.  "I  am  no  victor,  and  I  am  the  bearer 
of  sad  news." 

"What!"  exclaimed  the  girl.  "The 
Marathas  have  won.  Your  presence  is  a  token 
of  the  success  of  our  scheme." 

"Yes,  Begum,  but  the  brave  leaders  of  this 
night  attack  are  no  more,  and  your  people  are 
dead  or  dispersed.   It  is  terrible  news  for  you  ! " 
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"Nothing  is  terrible  news,  since  you  are 
safe,  and  have  come  to  me." 

Max  started  at  her  words,  uttered  in  a  thrill- 
ing tone.  She  laid  her  jewelled  hand  caress- 
ingly on  his  arm,  and  gazed  up  at  him  with  all 
the  abandon  of  declared  passion. 

Again  Max  drew  back. 

"Begum,  do  you  understand  that  your 
father  is  slain?"  he  asked,  sternly. 

"What  matters,  since  you  are  safe,"  she 
replied.   "You  are  more  to  me  than  he  was." 

"Begum,"  thundered  the  young  man,  "I 
cannot  hear  such  words  !  They  are  a  disgrace 
to  you.  Your  father  loved  you,  and  deserves 
some  respect  to  his  memory." 

Screen  realised  that  she  was  playing  a 
desperate  game,  and  she  did  not  know  whether 
her  rival  yet  lived.  But  she  masked  her  anger, 
and  said,  sweetly  : 

"Of  course  I  shall  pay  respect  to  the  memory 
of  my  father,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  living 
is  more  than  the  dead.  Together  we  can 
honour  his  remains." 

"Begum  Screen,"  returned  Max,  "your 
father's  body  has  been  taken  away  by  his  fol- 
lowers, or  it  should  have  received  seemly 
burial.  All  your  people  who  escaped  the 
slaughter  have  fled.  As  soon  as  you  are  ready 
I  will  arrange  for  a  safe  journey  for  yourself 
from  this  place,  as  you  have  long  wished." 
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"You  will  accompany  me,"  announced  the 
girl,  with  a  mixture  of  entreaty  and  command 
in  her  tone.  Again  she  threw  all  the  seducing 
witchery  of  which  she  was  capable  into  glance 
and  attitude.  It  was  lost  on  Max,  who 
replied  : 

"Why  should  I  ?  Your  safe  conduct  shall  be 
arranged,  and  I  must  turn  my  attention  to 
'The  Lion's'  daughter." 

"Who  is  probably  dead." 

"Dead!"  exclaimed  Max. 

"She  was  ill  when  brought  captive  to  Sim- 
ghurd,"  replied  Screen,  "and  has  failed 
rapidly  since.  I  left  her  at  the  point  of  death." 

"Take  me  to  her  !"  entreated  Max.  For  the 
moment  he  was  off  his  guard,  and  unwittingly 
declaring  his  love  towards  her  rival,  for  which 
Screen  had  schemed  in  vain.  Recovering 
himself,  he  continued,  in  a  professional 
manner  :  "You  know  I  am  a  chirurgeon." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  burst  out  the  girl;  "and  1 
know  also  that  you  love  that  mountain  cub  of 
'The  Lion,'  and  for  her  you  have  passed  me 
by.  Thinkest  thou  that  I  will  ever  take  you  to 
her?  Nay,  not  even  to  her  dead  body.  Sir 
Feringhi,  are  you  blind  ?  Why  should  I  admit 
you  into  Simghurd  save  as  my  lover  ?  Your 
own  act  has  made  you  mine.  I  have  enabled 
the  Marathas  to  win  because  you  desired  it. 
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Now  1  claim  my  reward — a  reward  that  will  be 
acknowledged  by  all — your  love," 

She  trembled  with  rage  and  passion,  and 
her  infuriated  beauty  caused  a  shudder  to  pass 
through  Max.  He  faced  the  dangerous  eastern 
siren  as  he  replied,  quietly  : 

"You  surprise  me.  What  you  ask  is 
impossible." 

As  he  turned  on  his  heel  she  was  beside  him, 
twining  her  arms  around  him,  and  bringing 
her  face  close  to  his,  as  she  exclaimed  : 

"You  shall  be  mine,  whether  you  will  or 
no." 

Max  felt  that  the  coils  of  a  snake  enfolded 
him,  and  that  its  venom  hissed  in  her  tones. 
As  he  broke  free,  a  shout  and  a  sound  of  fall- 
ing from  the  inner  room  startled  both.  Max 
recognised  Ramchandra's  voice,  and  rushed  in 
the  direction  of  the  sound.  Tearing  down  the 
curtain,  he  found  himself  once  more  in  the 
presence  of  his  love.  Soonderbai  lay  trembling 
with  fright,  and  met  his  solicitous  gaze  with 
terror-stricken  eyes. 

Ramchandra  was  emerging  from  behind  the 
hangings  of  the  room  in  an  exhausted  state. 

"You  have  come,  Oh  Feringhi !  Now  all 
will  be  well,"  he  gasped.  "Attend  to  the 
'Little  One.'  " 

Max  needed  no  second  bidding.  Bending 
over  the  sick  girl,  he  felt  her  pulse,  murmuring 
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words  of  love.  He  found  it  impossible  to  keep 
back  his  grief  at  her  altered  state,  nor  could 
he  satisfactorily  explain  it  to  himself. 

"I  am — very  ill,"  Soonderbai  breathed,  so 
softly  that  he  had  to  apply  his  ear  to  her  lips 

to  catch  the  words.     "But   Ramchandra 

you my  father."     The  words  died    away, 

whilst  her  eyes  wandered  from  Max  to  the 
doorway.  There  stood  the  Moslem,  struck 
dumb  with  fury  at  the  scene  before  her.  At 
last  she  broke  out,  brutally  : 

"Soonderbai,  your  father  is  dead.  It  may 
please  you  to  know  that  the  same  grave  can 
hold  you  both." 

The  venomed  words  fell  in  startling  force 
on  the  hearts  of  the  two  men,  who  turned 
anxiously  to  the  one  so  dear  to  both.  Soon- 
derbai glanced,  with  piteous  questioning,  into 
the  face  bending  over  her. 

With  exceeding  tenderness,  Max  encircled 
her  with  his  arm,  saying,  softly  : 

"My  Beautiful,  it  is  too  true.  'The  Lion' 
has  fought  his  last  fight.  But  you  must  live 
for  me." 

The  girl  quivered,  as  though  an  arrow  had 
entered  her  heart,  and,  with  a  feeble  moaning 
of  "My  father,"  she  closed  her  eyes  and  lay 
still — so  still  that  all  thought  she,  too,  had 
passed  out  of  life. 

Screen  came  up  to  Max,  and,  pointing  from 
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the  quiet,    wasted    form    to   her  own    radiant 
health,  she  asked  : 

"Does  the  Feringhi  prefer  such  a  bride?" 

He  sternly  motioned  her  away,  saying  : 

"You  are  not  worthy  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
same  breath  as  that  spotless  soul." 

The  Moslem  laughed,  mockingly. 

"Beware,  Sir  Feringhi!"  she  said,  and  left 
the  room. 

Max  used  every  means  he  could  think  of  to 
restore  the  seemingly  lifeless  body  of  his  loved 
one.  Ramchandra  was  sent  to  procure  hot 
bricks  for  her  feet,  whilst  Max  chafed  the  still 
limbs,  and  used  strong  essences.  Almost  in 
despair  he  threw  himself  on  his  knes,  crying 
aloud  to  God  to  spare  the  life  so  dear  to  him. 

Then  he  placed  his  lips  to  her  small  ear  and 
called  her  : 

"My  Beautiful,  my  Beautiful,  stay  with  me 
if  you  can." 

She  said  afterwards  that  the  voice  reached 
her  as  she  trembled  on  the  borderland  of  the 
spirit  world.  On  hearing  of  her  father's  death 
she  had  wished  to  follow  him.  Her  will  to  live 
had  succumbed  then.  But  the  beloved  voice 
arrested  her  passing  soul,  and  she  was  inter- 
nally conscious  that  she  could  live  or  die.  In 
that  arresting  moment  of  her  spirit  she  groped 
for  God,  and  the  Christ  appeared  to  her  soul's 
vision,  saying:    "Go  back  and  live." 
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Slowly  she  struggled  back  to  life.  After  a 
few  moments  her  eyelids  quivered,  and  finally 
unclosed.  Then  Max  knew  that  she  would  live, 
in  spite  of  a  desperate  combat  with  the  disease. 

He  beckoned  Ramchandra.  "She  will 
recover,  with  the  greatest  care.  Of  this  I  am 
sure,  for  God  has  answered  my  prayer.  But 
I  wish  I  could  understand  the  illness.  Can 
you  help  me?" 

Ramchandra  fetched  the  cup  of  wine. 

"Will  this  help  you  to  understand?  It 
puzzled  me,  and  I  would  not  give  it,  but  kept  it 
to  show  you." 

Max  took  the  cup,  tasted  it  slowly,  and  then 
deliberately  tested  the  contents.  With  a 
white,  set  face,  he  turned  to  the  watchful 
Maratha. 

"It  is  a  drug,  but  a  peculiar  one  that 
destroys  slowly.  I  wonder  how  often  this  has 
been  administered." 

Ramchandra  told  him  what  Soonderbai  had 
said  about  it,  adding  : 

"Listen,  Oh,  Feringhi — for  this  has  been  a 
devilish  plot  to  destroy  'The  Lion's  Little 
One.'  When  you  suddenly  came  at  my  call 
all  was  almost  accomplished." 

"Yes,  I  want  an  account  of  that  strange 
scene,"  interrupted  Max;  "but,  first,  I  must 
administer  an  antidote  to  this  poison." 

He  prepared  a  medicine,  and  held  it  to  the 
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sick  girl's  lips.  Then  he  watched  her  sink  into 
a  quiet  sleep. 

"Now,  my  good  fellow,  I  will  hear  your 
story,"  he  said,  seating  himself  where  his  gaze 
could  fall  on  the  sufferer. 

"But  what  a  state  you  are  in  !  You  need  my 
surgical  skill." 

Ramchandra  hastily  replaced  his  head 
bandages,  which  had  slipped,  revealing  an 
empty  eye  socket. 

"Many  thanks,  Sir  Feringhi ;  but  hear  my 
story  first.    These  are  old  wounds." 

He  sat  a  moment  in  perfect  silence,  then 
continued  : 

"As  I  watched  the  'Little  One,'  I  noticed 
a  movement  of  the  hangings.  There  was  no 
wind,  but  the  flutter  of  the  drapery  resembled 
a  sudden  gust  of  air  that  suddenly  came  and 
died  away  near  the  sick  one's  couch.  I  kept  my 
eye  fastened  on  our  Bai,  and,  to  my  horror,  I 
saw  a  long,  brown  hand  raised  over  her  sleep- 
ing form,  the  fingers  of  which  were  just  about 
to  clutch  her  throat,  when  I  shouted  and 
sprang  forward.  That  grip  would  have  easily 
finished  the  'Little  One.'  She  was  terrified, 
for  she  had  seen  the  assassin ;  and.  Oh 
Feringhi,  he  was  the  fakir  !  I  wrestled  with 
him  in  vain.  Again  he  got  away,  being  well 
oiled;  but  he  left  his  cast  skin.  Behold"  (and 
the  man  held  up  a  Moslem  dress).    "The  fakir 
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is  now  the  confidential  servant  of  the  Begum 
Sereen.  I  expected  it,  for  again  I  knew  the 
eyes,  and  would  not  trust  him.  But  why,  Oh 
Feringhi,  he  seeks  the  life  of  'The  Lion's' 
child  as  well  as  thine  I  know  not." 

Max  buried  his  face  in  his  hands  to  think 
out  the  many  complications  of  the  past  events. 
At  length  he  said  : 

"It  would  be  well  to  get  Soonderbai  safely 
away  from  this  spot,  if  it  were  possible." 

"It  is  quite  possible  from  this  room," 
returned  Ramchandra.  Going  close  to  Max, 
he  whispered  :  "I  know  the  entrance  of  a 
secret  passage  which  leads  beyond  the  fort, 
and  Lela's  cell  is  a  safe  hiding-place." 

"Art  sure?"  returned  Max,  lifting  a  troubled 
countenance. 

"Quite  sure,  Oh,  Feringhi.  This  was  'The 
Lion's'  room,  and  many  a  time  I  have  accom- 
panied him  through  this  secret  way." 

"Thank  God,"  replied  Max,  reverently. 

Then  they  formulated  certain  plans,  and 
agreed  that  in  the  meantime  one  of  them  should 
always  remain  near  the  sick  girl.  Ramchandra 
proposed  fetching  Anundabai,  who  was  at  the 
priestess's  cell;  but,  first.  Max  insisted  that 
he  should  go  to  the  iNIarathas.  This  he  did, 
and  despatched  a  messenger  to  Sivaji  with  the 
combined   sad    and  joyful    news.      Then     all 
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agreed  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  Pindari  to  take 
command. 

As  Ramchandra  was  leaving  the  assembled 
followers  of  "The  Lion"  they  asked  for  Max. 
Promising  to  send  him  to  them,  he  first 
arranged  for  Anundabai  to  be  fetched  to  her 
nursling,  and  then  repaired  to  the  sick  room. 

There  he  found  Max  vainly  endeavouring  to 
comfort  the  bereaved  girl,  whose  grief  for  her 
father's  loss  was  so  excessive  as  to  frighten  her 
lover.  Even  his  love  failed  to  gladden  her, 
although  at  times  her  eyes  rested  gratefully  on 
his  troubled  countenance.  Then  he  softly 
quoted  the  words  of  comfort,  beginning,  "Let 
not  your  heart  be  troubled  :  ye  believe  in  God, 
believe  also  in  Me." 

"Rest  in  God's  love,  my  Beautiful,"  he 
said.  "You  know  it,  you  believe  it;  let  it  rest 
you." 

"But  my  father  !"  she  murmured. 

"God  is  just,  my  Beautiful.  He  will  not 
judge  him  for  what  he  knew  not.  When  you 
are  better  I  will  prove  it  from  the  Holy  Book. 
Now,  you  must  rest  like  a  little  child." 

She  tried  to  obey,  and  God  met  that  effort 
of  obedience  by  sending  her  a  sweet  heart-calm 
that  resulted  in  health-giving  sleep. 

Ramchandra  whispered  the  request  of  the 
Marathas  to  Max,   who   reluctantly  withdrew 
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his  arms  from  their  precious  burden,  and 
moved  softly  away. 

Out  in  the  open  he  found  the  assembled  hill- 
men,  and,  to  his  astonishment,  perceived 
Screen  in  their  midst.  As  he  drew  near  she 
saluted  him  with  a  slight,  mocking  laugh,  and, 
pointing  to  him,  asked  the  people  : 

"Is  this  the  Feringhi,  who,  with  'The  Lion,' 
led  you  to  Simghurd's  gate?" 

"It  is,"  they  shouted. 

"Listen,  then.  For  his  sake  I  let  in  'The 
Lion'  and  his  lion-men  to  destroy  my  own 
people.  As  my  lover  he  w^ore  the  white  plume 
— my  own  gift  to  him.  Is  it  seemly  that  he 
should  desert  me  now  ?  Does  he  not  belong  to 
me?" 

"He  does,"  came  clear  and  strong  from 
many  throats. 

"You  hear,"  said  Screen,  turning  from  the 
people  to  the  amazed  Max,  whose  wildest 
imagination  could  never  have  pictured  such  an 
appeal. 

"But  I  do  not  understand,"  returned  the 
perplexed  young  man.  And  then  he  tried  to 
show  the  Marathas  his  view  of  the  case.  The 
Moslem  girl  looked  on  with  a  scornful  smile 
as  he  spoke.  The  people  would  not  let  him 
continue  his  defence,  but  interrupted  him  with 
cries  of  : 

"Marry    the    Begum!     'The    Lion's    Little 
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One'  must  go  to  Rathgarth  !  You  belong  to 
the  Moslem  !  She  saved  your  life  !  You  wore 
her  favour " 

"Friends!  Brothers-at-arms !  Listen!" 
shouted  Max,  raising  his  hand.  "The  'Little 
One'  is  too  ill  to  travel  yet." 

"Leave  her  to  Ramchandra.  You  and  the 
Begum  must  leave  the  'Den'  to-day." 

When  again  he  could  make  himself  heard, 
Max  said  : 

"Friends,  when  your  leader,  'The  Lion,' 
expired  in  my  arms,  he  bade  me  protect  his 
'Little  One.'     Surely  someone  heard    him!" 

But  no  one  had  done  so,  and  the  tumult  that 
had  ceased  for  a  short  time  broke  out  with 
redoubled  force. 

Once  again  Max  tried  to  make  himself  heard, 
and  was  about  to  spring  into  the  midst  of  the 
people,  when  his  eyes  met  those  of  the  fakir 
fastened  upon  him. 

The  man  was  crouching  in  that  undress,  and 
evidently  anticipating  a  scuffle  at  close 
quarters.  Max  kept  his  ground,  realising  his 
terrible  danger,  out  of  which  it  seemed  only 
the  faithful  Ramchandra  could  deliver  him. 
Once  more  he  raised  his  hand,  and,  as  they 
allowed  him  to  speak,  he  said  : 

"I  must  talk  of  this  with  Ramchandra.  He 
can  arrange  for  me  to  leave,  but  not  with  the 
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Begum.  She  has  never  been  more  to  me  than 
a  patient.  Friends — we  have  fought  together 
in  the  last  fight  of  'The  Lion' — surely,  as  com- 
rades, you  will  grant  me  this  respite." 

The  greater  number  agreed,  although  some 
would  have  preferred  to  send  both  Max  and 
Sereen  forth  from  the  fort  at  once.  Not  once, 
after  the  first  surprised  glance,  had  Max  looked 
the  way  of  the  eastern  beauty,  w'ho  realised  that 
again  she  had  failed.  As  he  received  permis- 
sion to  discuss  his  departure  with  Ram- 
chandra,  Max  gave  his  thanks,  and  strode  off 
to  the  chief's  house. 

As  he  plunged  down  a  narrow  alley,  formed 
by  the  backs  of  some  buildings,  he  felt  his  arm 
seized.    Sereen  had  followed  him. 

"Sir  Feringhi,"  she  wailed,  "you  cannot 
surely  mean  to  leave  me." 

"Begum,  I  must.  Unhand  me — I  do  not 
wish  to  forget  that  you  are  a  woman.  Unhand 
me,  I  say — you  have  tried  me  sorely  enough." 

The  girl  clung  in  desperation,  saying  : 

"You  must  protect  me  to  the  chief's  house, 
where  my  women  are." 

Max  could  not  roughly  shake  her  off,  and 
she  kept  pace  with  him,  all  unconsciously 
saving  his  life. 

For  one  moment  Max  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  lurking  form  of  the  fakir,  but  the  latter, 
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perceiving  the  clinging  Moslem  girl,  was 
evidently  foiled  in  his  intentions,  and  quickly 
disappeared. 

As  they  reached  the  chief's  house,  JMax  felt 
he  could  bear  no  more.  It  seemed  that  deadly 
jealousy  and  animosity  would  cost  him  his  life, 
and  the  certainty  of  a  lurking  foe  was  making 
his  existence  a  torture. 

He  called  Screen's  attendants,  and  left  her 
with  them.  She  seemed  stunned  and  distrait, 
but,  as  soon  as  she  was  alone,  sent  for  her 
confidential  servant.  At  first  he  was  not  forth- 
coming, and  when  he  appeared  the  disguised 
fakir  had  lost  much  of  his  obsequious  manner. 

Max  went  straight  to  Ramchandra,  to 
whom  he  related  his  strange  experience.  The 
two  men  talked  softly,  whilst  Anundabai, 
whose  coming  had  cheered  her  foster-child,  sat 
beside  the  divan.  Ramchandra  seemed  a  tower 
of  strength  to  the  fatigued  Max,  whose  brain 
had  become  incapable  of  planning.  The 
faithful  fellow  grasped  the  whole  situation,  and 
announced  that  the  one  way  of  safety  lay  in  a 
hasty  flight  for  all. 

"I  had  arranged  for  the  'Little  One'  to  go 
this  night,"  he  said.  "Lela  is  skilled  in  herbs 
and  poisons,  and  will  know,  even  better  than 
you,  my  brother  Feringhi,  how  to  restore  our 
sick  one  quickly.  But  now  we  will  all  go.  It 
is  useless  to  discuss  with  the  lion-men.    They 
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understand  swords,  not  words.  Besides,  there 
is  the  fakir." 

Within  closed  doors  a  Htter  was  constructed 
for  the  comfort  of  the  invaHd,  who  had  again 
sunk  into  an  unconscious  state.  As  night  fell 
she  was  carefully  placed  in  the  improvised 
ambulance,  which  was  made  comfortable  with 
cushions.  Then  Ramchandra  drew  back  the 
curtain,  and,  pressing  a  stone  in  the  rough 
wall,  revealed  their  hope  of  escape.  A  winding 
stairway  seemed  to  lead  down  into  the  bowels 
of  the  earth.  Ramchandra  lighted  torches, 
giving  one  each  to  his  mother  and  Max,  and 
then  led  the  way — he  and  Max  carrying  the 
litter,  with  its  precious  burden. 

Carefully  they  descended  the  unhewn  steps 
to  the  subterranean  passage.  At  the  bottom 
Ramchandra  bade  his  colleagues  wait  whilst 
he  returned  to  hide  the  means  of  their  escape. 
He  had  only  just  closed  the  aperture  when 
sounds  of  knocking  at  the  closed  room  door 
arrested  his  footsteps.  He  listened.  Soon  the 
continued  knocking  ended  in  a  crash  that 
announced  the  destruction  of  the  doorway. 
Ramchandra  waited  no  longer.  He  sprang 
down  the  stair,  and,  hurriedly  taking  up  his 
end  of  the  litter,  bade  them  travel  as  fast  as  the 
gloom  and  rough  ground  permitted,  telling 
them  his  reason  as  they  proceeded.  Max 
uttered  a  groan.     As  he  looked  at  the  uncon- 
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scious  form  of  Soonderbai,  and  at  the  dreary 
passage,  he  lost  heart,  and  wondered  what  the 
end  would  be. 

Ramchandra  heard  the  groan,  and  said  : 
"Oh,  Brother  Feringhi,  despair  not.    Your 
God  has  delivered  you  in  many  perils.      He 
will  bring  you  and  the    'Little    One'    safely 
through  this  also." 
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Out  of  the  darkness  the  dawn 
Out  of  the  storm  the  calm. 


The  crash  of  the  falHng  doorway,  which 
Ramchandra  heard,  was  followed  by  the 
entrance  of  Sereen,  accompanied  by  her  con- 
fidential servant.  As  she  stepped  into  the 
empty  room  she  gave  a  scream  of  disappointed 
rage.  The  Marathas,  whom  she  had  persuaded 
to  obey  her,  crowded  into  the  apartment  to  see 
the  cause,  x^ll  gazed  silently  round  at  the  for- 
saken divan  and  room.  Then  they  glanced 
significantly  at  each  other. 

At  length  one  spoke  : 

"Begum,  there  are  many  secret  places  in 
this  fort.  There  must  be  one  in  this  room, 
which  Ramchandra  has  made  use  of." 

"Discover  it!"  almost  shrieked  Sereen, 
beginning  to  tear  down  the  hangings.  "And 
you,  dog,"  she  continued  to  her  confidential 
servant,  "you  shall  have  looked  the  last  on 
life  if  they  escape.  These  Marathas  will  not 
scruple  to  send  you  to  the  shades  of  your  com- 
rades." 

The  man  did  not  reply,  but  Sereen  had 
sealed  her  own  doom. 

Long  and  carefully  they  tested  the  walls  to 
discover  the  secret,  but  the  rough  stones 
seemed  to  mock  every  attempt.  At  length 
Sereen  lost  patience,    and    suggested    that    a 
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party  should  search  the  depths  for  a  cave 
entrance.  As  she  was  leading  the  way  to 
show  the  mode  of  descent  she  had  daily  taken 
to  visit  the  sick  Feringhi,  she  stumbled  over 
some  of  the  debris,  and,  striking  her  head  in 
falling,  became  unconscious.  With  a  grin  of 
diabolical  delight,  the  supposed  servant  waved 
the  Marathas  on,  and  picking  up  his  mistress, 
laid  her  on  the  divan.  Then  his  eye  fell  on 
the  cup  of  wine  mixed  for  Soonderbai.  His 
grin  extended.  Feeling  beneath  his  robes,  he 
extracted  from  his  loin-cloth  a  small  packet, 
the  contents  of  which  he  emptied  into  the 
already-poisoned  draught.  As  Screen  slowly 
unclosed  her  eyes  he  was  by  her  side,  saying  : 

"Drink,  Begum,  and  you  will  be  well." 

With  her  thoughts  concentrated  on  revenge. 
Screen  eagerly  drank  the  spiced  wine.  But 
even  as  she  tried  to  speak  a  terrible  agony 
seized  her,  and,  writhing  on  the  couch  of  her 
intended  victim,  she  expired. 

The  man  left  her  there,  and  hurried  out  of 
the  place.  He  was  now  free  to  return  solely 
to  his  one  object  of  revenge  on  Max.  For  the 
accomplishment  of  this  he  haunted  the  slopes 
of  Simghurd,  knowing  that  somewhere  on  or 
beneath  the  mountain  the  Feringhi  was  in 
hiding. 

The  little  party  of  three,  with  their  uncon- 
scious burden,  pursued  their  dreary  way. 
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Max  recalled  his  first  escape  as,  after  several 
devious  ways,  they  plunged  into  the  same 
weird  labyrinth  taken  on  that  night.  The  place 
recalled  Screen,  and  gave  rise  to  troubled 
thoughts.  He  searched  his  heart,  but  could 
not  blame  himself  for  the  result  of  his  course 
of  action,  although  he  realised  he  could  not 
clear  himself  to  onlookers.  When  he  thought 
of  his  slowly-poisoned  darling  he  found  it  hard 
to  forgive  the  handsome  fiend,  who  had 
planned  to  wreak  such  anguish  on  the  inno- 
cent. But  he  lifted  his  thoughts,  and  prayed 
for  the  true  spirit  of  forgiveness.  The  words 
of  Ramchandra  had  dispersed  his  depression. 
He  recalled  the  perils  safely  passed,  and  as  he 
thought  of  them  his  faith  reached  forw^ard  to 
a  happy  issue  of  all  his  troubles.  There,  in 
the  depths  of  Simghurd,  and  the  depths  of  his 
own  soul-anguish,  he  stayed  himself  on  his 
God  and  was  comforted.  Long  ere  they 
emerged  from  the  gloomy  dungeons  he  had 
left  the  spiritual  castle  of  despair.  The  Sun  of 
Righteousness  had  healed  and  warmed  his 
heart  as  he  blindly  groped  in  the  darkness; 
and,  because  of  this,  more  than  for  the  physical 
sun,  Max  lifted  a  glad  face  to  its  rising  beams 
as  they  once  more  trod  the  springy  turf. 

Lela  was  expecting  them,  and  Soonderbai 
was  carried  straight  into  the  inner  cave.  At 
once  the  priestess  busied  herself  about  the  sick 
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one.  To  the  relief  of  Max,  she  was  famihar 
with  the  poison,  which,  carefully  administered, 
produces  a  wasting  sickness,  and  she  was 
ready  with  its  antidote. 

"The  'Little  One'  shall  recover,  if  skill  and 
care  can  save  her,"  she  murmured,  as  she  bent 
over  the  emaciated  form.  "Besides,  the  true 
God,  Who  is  Light  and  Life,  will  restore  her. 
Sir  Feringhi,"  she  said,  addressing  Max,  and 
looking  at  him:  "Have  you  asked  your  God 
to  save  the  'Little  One's'  life?" 

"I  have,"  he  replied;  "and  it  was  borne  in 
upon  me  that  it  would  be  so." 

"It  is  well,"  said  the  priestess.  "I,  too, 
must  ask  Him,  for  He  has  revealed  Himself 
to  even  Lela,  by  voice  and  vision." 

"By  vision  !"  exclaimed  Max. 

"Yes,  Oh  Feringhi.  One  evening,  as  I  tried 
with  my  prayers  to  find  Him  in  the  darkness, 
He  appeared  to  me.  I  knew  Him  as  the  Christ 
you  told  me  of  by  the  marks  in  His  hands 
and  feet.  I  fell  down  and  clasped  those  sacred 
feet,  and  begged  Him  ever  to  stay  with  me; 
and  since  that  day  He  does  abide  in  my  poor 
house.  Sometimes  He  speaks  to  me,  but  ever 
I  feel  His  presence  near.  Ah,  Feringhi, 
my  soul  clings  all  to  Jesus." 

"Yes,"  responded  Max,  "we  can  feel  His 
presence  sometimes.  I  did  in  the  depths  last 
night,  but  I  have  not  seen  a  vision,  nor  heard 
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a  voice.  He  does  not  speak  to  me,  but  He 
assures  my  heart." 

"Perhaps  it  is  because  you  have  His  Book, 
and  can  read  it,"  rephed  Lela.  "You  need  no 
vision,  but  King  Jesus  takes  pity  on  the 
ignorant  priestess,  who  was  so  far  out  of  the 
right  way  and  yet  longing  to  find  it,  and  lets 
her  see  Himself  at  times,  and  hear  His  voice. 
Let  it  not  surprise  you.  Sir  Feringhi.  In 
Hindu  religion  the  evil  spirits  appear,  and 
speak  to  their  devotees.  Why  should  not  the 
pure  Spirit,  Who  has  cleansed  me  from  sin, 
appear,  and  speak  to  me  ?  Also  those  priests 
who  know  the  Vedas  see  and  hear  little  of  the 
spirit  world.  When  I  know  the  Book  the 
vision  may  fade,  but  not  the  voice,  surely. 
Oh  Feringhi.  Then  will  He  not  speak  to  me 
His  own  Word?" 

"Perchance,  Oh  priestess,  for  you  have  the 
childlike  faith  that  Fie  delights  in." 

Max  and  Lela  had  been  sitting  on  the  floor 
during  this  discourse,  ready  to  act  on  the 
slightest  movement  from  the  invalid.  The 
natural  stone  bed,  on  which  Max  had  lain  so 
long,  had  been  converted  into  the  softest 
resting-place  by  means  of  cushions  and  shawls 
brought  from  Screen's  apartment. 

"Now,  Feringhi,"  said  the  priestess,  "leave 
me  to  talk  to  King  Jesus.  I  will  tell  you  what 
He  says  to  me.     The  sick  one  will   not  stop 
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Him.  Perchance,  even  as  she  lies  silent  to  us, 
she  is  enjoying  heart  talk  with  the  Christ." 

Max  went  out  to  the  other  cave,  and  spent 
some  time  in  giving  Ramchandra's  wounds 
the  attention  they  needed.  His  mother  looked 
on  gratefully,  and  gave  what  aid  she  could  in 
finding  and  preparing  cloths  for  bandages. 

The  hours  passed,  and  at  length  Lela 
appeared.  Max  started  at  the  sight  of  her 
shining  face,  and  at  the  faint  halo  resting  on 
her  dark  hair. 

"He  has  spoken,"  she  announced,  with  calm 
certainty,  "and  He  has  touched  her." 

She  paused,  but  no  one  moved.  All  eagerly 
waited  for  her  to  continue. 

"He  said:  'This  sickness  is  not  unto 
death,'  and  then  He  laid  His  hand  on  her 
forehead.  Yes,  it  was  King  Jesus,  for  He 
wore  a  crown,  and  His  robes  were  white  and 
glistening.  Oh,  how  rich  am  I  that  the  Darling 
of  Heaven  deigns  to  come  to  my  poor  cave." 

Max  bowed  his  head,  for  he,  too,  realised  the 
near  presence  of  the  Son  of  God. 

The  others  wondered,  and  Lela,  turning  to 
them,  asked  : 

"Know  you  not  this  Lord  Jesus?  Oh,  leave 
your  gods  of  stone  and  cling  wholly  to  Jesus  ! 
Hearken  !"  and  she  preached  the  Gift  of  God 
and  His  atoning  sacrifice  for  all  mankind. 
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Max  listened  in  wonderment.  He  realised 
that  his  poor  words  had  not  effected  such  a 
deep  knowledge.  Lela  had  been  Spirit-taught, 
as  she  had  been  Spirit-led. 

Ramchandra  and  his  mother  were  con- 
vinced, and,  prostrating  themselves,  promised 
to  forsake  their  idols  and  to  worship  Lela's 
God. 

The  days  passed.  Soonderbai  recovered 
rapidly,  and  lay  in  dreamy  content,  listening  to 
her  Beloved's  voice  reading  from  The  Book. 
Lela  drank  in  every  word  with  avidity.  More- 
over, with  the  help  of  Max,  she  wrote  down  por- 
tions in  Hindustani,  that  she  might  ever  be  able 
to  refresh  her  memory.  No  one  went  to  any 
great  distance  bevond  the  cave.  After  one  day 
Ramchandra  brought  back  the  news  that  the 
Marathas  were  scouring  the  country  to  find 
Soonderbai  and  take  her  to  Sambhaji.  There 
was  no  fear  from  anyone  except  the  fakir.  He 
alone  knew  of  the  possible  hiding-place  with 
Lela.  As  they  watched  and  waited  they 
besought  their  God  that  if  he  searched  the  cell 
he  might  come  alone.  Max  had  an  assurance, 
and  Lela  a  message  of  safety,  and  so  they 
waited  in  faith. 

As  the  heat  of  the  day  was  passing,  I\Iax  sat, 
as  usual,  by  Soonderbai's  couch.  The  girl  lay, 
looking  round  and  down  on  mountains  and 
plain,  enjoying  the  scenery  she  loved  so  well. 
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They  were  talking  softly,  and  at  intervals, 
when  Ramchanclra  entered,  and  beckoned 
Max.  The  latter  softly  withdrew  to  the  outer 
cave  to  receive  the  news  that  the  fakir  was 
approaching  their  hiding-place.  Understand- 
ing that  he  would  be  seen  from  the  natural 
window.  Max  left  the  faithful  Maratha  to 
guard  the  outer  cave,  and  returned  to  Soon- 
derbai.  It  was  agreed  not  to  admit  the  man, 
and  if  his  suspicions  were  aroused  to  take  tem- 
porary shelter  in  the  caverns  of  Simghurd. 

Max  continued  his  low  conversation  with  his 
loved  one.  Standing  at  the  foot  of  her  bed,  he 
gazed  down  at  the  lower  spurs,  along  which 
the  fakir  was  expected  to  appear.  He  was 
thankful  she  could  not  see  these  paths  from  her 
recumbent  position.  Even  he  started  slightly 
at  the  sight  of  his  old  foe,  as  the  nude  figure 
of  the  fakir  appeared  in  view.  Still  he  held 
the  girl's  attention,  ever  and  anon  turning  to 
smile  into  the  happy  face  so  trustingly  gazing 
into  his  own.  vSuddenly  the  hungry  roar  of  a 
beast  of  prey  caused  both  to  start,  Soonderbai 
exclaiming,  "Tiger!" 

Max  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  rapidly- 
approaching  figure,  which  moved  yet  more 
quickly  at  the  ominous  sounds.  The  fakir  was 
travelling  along  a  narrow  spur,  bounded  on 
one  side  by  a  precipice,  and  having  on  the 
other  side  a  fringe  of  undergrowth,  ending  at 
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the  rocky  face  of  the  cliff.  To  the  horror  of 
Max,  a  huge,  man-eating  tiger  cautiously 
parted  the  long  grass,  and  crouched  in  the 
path  behind  the  fakir.  The  latter  was  evidently 
feeling  more  at  ease  since  the  cessation  of  the 
hungry  growls,  and  walked,  unconcernedly, 
along  the  way.  The  sight  was  most  weirdly 
fascinating — the  moving,  unkempt  man  and 
the  quivering  tiger.  The  eyes  of  the  onlooker 
were  chained  to  the  pulsating  body  of  the 
beast,  slowly  preparing  for  the  fatal  spring. 
Suddenly  it  came.  With  a  satisfied  cry,  the 
man-eater  seized  his  prey,  burying  his  great 
teeth  into  the  fakir's  shoulder,  at  the  same  time 
stunning  him  with  a  blow  from  his  huge  paw. 

The  man  had  given  one  awful  yell  ere  he 
became  unconscious.  Max  watched  the  beast 
carry  away  his  dreaded  foe — out  of  his  sight 
for  ever — and  soon  both  were  hidden  in  the 
undergrowth.  Then  he  roused  himself  as  from 
a  dream,  and,  disregarding  the  voice  of  Soon- 
derbai,  went  to  seek  Ramchandra.  Finding  the 
latter  still  guarding  the  closed  door  of  the 
outer  cave,  he  ejaculated  : 

"No  need  to  watch  longer!  The  fakir  is 
dead  !    The  tiger  took  him  !" 

The  Maratha  gasped  with  fear  as  he  sought, 
and  found,  confirmation  of  the  news  in  the 
ghastly  face  of  Max. 

"You  saw  him.  Oh  Feringhi?" 
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"Yes,  I  saw  the  whole  horrible  scene.  Our 
enemy  can  harm  us  no  more." 

"Well,  he  has  his  deserts,"  returned  Ram- 
chandra.  As  he  sprang  on  you  he  has  himself 
been  sprung  upon." 

"Not  a  word  of  this  to  your  mother  or  Soon- 
derbai,"  cautioned  Max.  "The  priestess  must 
know  presently." 

The  two  women  were  preparing  the  evening 
meal   and  chatting  together. 

Without  staying  for  more,  Max  returned 
to  the  inner  cave,  which  was  now  dark  from 
the  fall  of  night. 

Soonderbai  gave  a  little  cry  of  gladness  as 
he  went  to  her  side,  and  stretched  out  her 
arms. 

"Why  did  you  leave  me,  my  Beloved?" 

"I  have  returned,  my  Beautiful,"  he 
answered,  sitting  down,  and  placing  his  arms 
around  her.  She  nestled  against  his  shoulder 
in  the  old  way,  which  she  had  not  done  since 
her  father's  death. 

"Soonderbai,"  he  said,  after  they  had  sat 
thus  in  silence  for  a  time,  "when  your  father 
fell  he  committed  you  to  my  protection,  and 
I  promised  to  care  for  you.  What  form  is  this 
protection  to  take  ?  Am  I  to  send  you  to  your 
betrothed  husband?" 

The  girl  shivered,  and  nestled  closer  to  him 
for  answer.     At  length  she  asked  : 
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"Must  I  marry  Sambhaji  ?  He  cares  nothing 
for  the  things  of  God,  and  my  heart  is  not 
attached  to  him.  Do  not  my  father's  dying 
words  release  me  ?    He  knew  of  our  love." 

"Yes,  my  beautiful  one,  I  feel  that  you  are 
once  more  my  own,  and  that  I  may  offer  you  a 
husband's  protecting  love.  But  can  you  leave 
your  people  for  me  ?" 

"I  will  go  anywhere  wnth  you,"  replied  the 
girl.  "Your  God  has  become  my  god,  and 
your  people  shall  become  my  people.  My  love 
is  placed  wholly  on  your  God  and  you.  My 
father  made  the  heathen  bond,  and  his  death 
has  broken  it.    Is  it  not  so,  my  Beloved?" 

"I  think  so,"  returned  Max;  "but  unless 
Sambhaji  and  Sivaji  agree  with  us  we  shall 
find  it  difficult  to  leave  Simghurd.  We  must 
take  the  faithful  Ramchandra  into  our  confi- 
dence." 

Which  they  did.  He  was  overjoyed  at  the 
thought  of  a  union  between  his  foster-sister 
and  the  wonderful  Feringhi,  and  undertook  to 
help  towards  its  accomplishment.  The  next 
day  he  set  out  from  the  cave  with  a  plan  of 
his  own. 

He  was  absent  some  days,  and  at  length 
returned,  brimming  over  with  child-like  joy. 

"All  is  well,"  he  exclaimed,  bursting  into 
the  inner  cave,  where  the  three  were  gathered 
by  the  side  of  Soonderbai. 
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And  then  he  related  how  he  had  got  into  a 
band  of  returning  Marathas,  who  gave  him 
the  news  that  all  the  scouring  parties  had  been 
recalled. 

Sambhaji  had  relinquished  his  prospective 
bride  on  hearing  that  a  wasting  sickness  had 
injured  her  beauty.  Also  the  idea  was  firmly 
held  by  some  that  "The  Lion's  Little  One" 
had  been  slain  by  wild  beasts. 

Ramchandra  had  not  undeceived  these 
latter,  and  he  had  made  the  most  of  the  terrible 
illness  of  the  princess  when  he  had  last  seen 
her.  There  was  nothing  further  to  be  feared 
from  the  Marathas,  and  Ramchandra  proposed 
a  speedy  journey  to  the  coast. 

Soonderbai  lay  silently  thinking.  As  she 
mused,  a  glad  smile  stole  over  her  face. 

"What  is.it,  my  Beautiful?"  asked  Max, 
who  was  watching  her  closely. 

"I  am  glad  because  of  the  answer  to  my 
prayer,"  replied  the  girl.  "Do  you  remember 
that  your  God  gave  me  the  heart  assurance 
that  I  should  not  marry  Sambhaji,  and,  there- 
fore, I  went  in  trust  to  Rathgarth  ?  Oh,  my 
Beloved,  how  wonderfully  He  has  worked  out 
every  event  for  us  !" 

"He  has,  truly,"  responded  Max,  reverently. 
"He  has  given  us  to  each  other." 

A  few  days  later  the  whole  party  left  the 
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cell,  Lela  herself  accompanying  them,  and 
finally  forsaking  her  recluse  life. 

Soonderbai  was  carried  down  the  steep  ways 
in  a  litter,  and  her  eyes  rested  in  a  sad  farewell 
on  all  that  had  once  been  home  to  her.  She 
looked  up  at  the  towering  height  of  Simghurd 
with  a  strange  mixture  of  glad  and  sorrowful 
emotions.  The  Marathas  were  again  in  pos- 
session, but  the  one  for  whose  sake  it  had 
been  named  "The  Den"  lay  beneath  its  soil. 
Never  more  could  the  sight  of  Simghurd  give 
her  pleasure.  The  tears  welled  up  at  memory's 
touch,  and  Max,  who  had  watched  her  ten- 
derly, tried  to  soothe  her. 

"Weep,  my  Beautiful,  if  it  eases  your 
heart.    It  is  hard  to  leave  your  home." 

"Nay,  not  that,"  replied  the  girl.  "It  could 
never  be  home  to  me  any  more.  What  is  'The 
Den'  with  'The  Lion'  gone!  What  is  Sim- 
ghurd without  my  father  !  Indeed,  I  do  not 
want  to  stay.  Surely,  my  Beloved,  you  know 
that  my  home  is  with  you  for  evermore." 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  tone  of  voice 
and  the  lovely  smile  of  satisfaction.  Max  knew 
then  that  he  fully  made  up  for  the  loss  of  all. 

As  they  travelled  slowly  down  the  moun- 
tain, Soonderbai  remarked  : 

"I  wonder  what  has  become  of  Screen? 
Poor  Screen  !    How  bitterly  she  hated  me  !" 

"Sereen  has  gone  to  account  for  her  actions 
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to  the  Judge  of  all  men,"  replied  Max, 
solemnly.  "Let  us  leave  her  among  the 
memories  of  the  sad  past,  sealed  up,  and  cast 
into  oblivion." 

Then  he  turned  her  attention  to  the  future, 
as  he  had  no  desire  that  Soonderbai  should 
know  of  the  awful  end  of  her  enemy,  which 
had  come  to  his  own  knowledge  through 
Ramchandra. 

At  the  foot  of  Simghurd  they  took  horse,  in 
order  to  reach  the  coast  quickly.  Ram- 
chandra had  prepared  everything.  At  the 
suggestion  of  Max,  the  women  rode  pillion 
fashion,  which  was  less  tiring  for  the  still 
delicate  Soonderbai.  The  priestess  rode  on  a 
small  mountain  pony  that  ambled  along  by 
their  side. 

With  scarcely  a  look  back  at  the  scene  of 
their  terror,  the  party  pressed  forward  into  a 
calmer,  happier  future. 
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Closing   Scenes 


'  But  Christ  is  Christ,  and  rest  is  rest, 
And  love  true  love  must  greet. 

In  East  and  West  hearts  crave  for  rest, 
And  so  the  twain  shall  meet, 

The  East  still  East,  the  West  still  West, 
At  Love's  nail-pierced  Feet." 


The  little  colony  of  English  traders  at  the 
Isle  of  Bombay  were  greatly  startled  at  the 
sudden  reappearance  of  Max,  whom  they  had 
deemed  dead.  Everyone  turned  out  to  inspect 
the  strange  riding  party.  The  first  surprise 
over,  Max  received  the  warmest  of  welcomes, 
which  cheered  and  gladdened  his  heart.  It  was 
good  to  clasp  hands  with  a  fellow  English- 
man, and  hear  once  more  the  familiar  mother 
tongue. 

It  was  also  a  relief  to  be  in  certain  safety 
again.  The  few  difficulties  of  the  journey  had 
been  smoothed  away  by  the  production  of 
Sivaji's  ring,  which  had  acted  as  a  talisman 
in  every  emergency.  But  now  all  danger  was 
at  an  end.  Things  were  quickly  arranged  for 
the  tired  travellers,  and  Soonderbai's  welfare 
carefully  studied. 

At  the  first  meal  at  which  Max  messed  with 
his  former  comrades  he  made  no  secret  of  the 
place  in  his  life  which  he  had  given  to  God. 
He  reverently  bowed  his  head  before  touching 
the  food  in  front  of  him,  quite  unaware  of  the 
effect  of  such  an  act  on  those  present.  But  as 
he  narrated  his  experiences,  the  change  in  his 
attitude  to  spiritual  things  was  soon  apparent. 
One  man,  not  wholly  understanding  his  ex- 
pressions, remarked  : 
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"And  so  you  have  become  religious?  The 
natural  result,  I  suppose,  of  living  amongst 
a  superstitious  people  ?  Do  you  follow  the 
worship  of  the  beautiful  girl  you  have  won  ?" 

"Nay,"  replied  Max,  smiling;  "I  must 
explain  my  position.  Out  there  in  heathen- 
dom, the  God  of  my  mother  met  me.  He  spoke 
plainly  to  my  heart  as  I  read  The  Book,  which 
was  her  parting  gift  to  me.  The  Marathi 
maiden  has  renounced  her  worship  for  that 
of  the  true  God,  and  it  was  through  her  in- 
quiries that  I  was  led  to  see  the  truth  and 
beauty  of  Christ,  and  rest  solely  on  His 
redemptive  work  for  me.  The  religion  of  this 
people  consists  wholly  of  degrading  cere- 
monies. The  unattainable  precepts  of  their 
written  code  of  worship  are  almost  unknown, 
and  quite  unpractised.  Who  can  act  without 
power  ?  Who  can  be  good  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  only  Good  One  and  His  indwelling 
life  ?  Only  Christ  can  make  and  keep  us  good, 
my  friends !  He  is  God's  way  for  every 
nation  and  people,  whom  He  has  made  to 
dwell  upon  His  earth.  If  we  seek  light  we 
shall  come  to  the  light.  But  we  are  often 
such  blind  fools,  and  some  of  us  such  wicked 
fools,  that  we  prefer  our  own  darkness  to 
God's  light." 

"My  dear  fellow,  you  have  become  quite  an 
enthusiast,"  exclaimed  several,  as  hes.topped. 
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"One  must  be  enthusiastic  about  something, 
and  why  not  about  the  best  things?"  he 
returned. 

"Art  become  a  Puritan?"  questioned  an- 
other. 

"If  by  that  name  is  meant  loving  God,  and 
seeking  by  His  grace  to  live  purely  in  a  wicked 
age,  I  am,"  replied  Max;  "but  I  had  not 
thought  of  applying  a  name  to  my  changed 
life." 

"You  were  never  a  wicked  fool,  if  some  of 
us  are,"  broke  in  a  fresh  voice.  "And  if  you 
needed  a  change,  maybe  a  bigger  one  would 
be  good  for  us." 

"Let  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  change  you," 
replied  Max,  earnestly.  "Love — the  true  love 
of  self- sacrifice — is  the  grandest  thing  in 
heaven  or  earth." 

"I  say,"  interrupted  a  former  speaker,  "let 
us  have  the  rest  of  your  thrilling  adventures, 
and  omit  the  sermonising  until  you  get  a 
living,  when  we  will  come  home  to  hear  you 
hold  forth." 

"I  will  try  to  obey,"  responded  Max,  with 
a  pleasant  smile;  "but  God  has  so  entered  into 
my  life  that  the  natural  is  continually  being 
touched  by  the  spiritual,  and  I  must  talk  of 
God,  although  I  have  no  wish  to  preach 
doctrine." 

Then  he  continued  the  recital  of  his  adven- 
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tures,  which  the  discussion  had  interrupted. 
Max  informed  his  friends  of  his  anxiety  to 
make  Soonderbai  his  wife  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  all  sympathised  with  him  in  the  delay 
which  illness  of  the  Romish  priest  caused. 
There  was  no  other  to  perform  the  ceremony. 
The  country  had  been  so  lately  the  possession 
of  the  Portuguese,  that  religion  was  only  re- 
presented by  adherents  of  the  Romish  faith. 

In  a  few  days  the  priest  had  recovered  from 
his  attack  of  fever,  and  the  ceremony  was 
performed  that  made  Max  and  Soonder  one 
until  death.  The  girl  had  so  far  recovered  her 
strength  that  she  was  better  than  when  Max 
left  her  for  the  expedition  to  Simghurd.  With 
her  heart  and  mind  at  rest,  and  refreshed  by 
the  change  of  scene,  she  looked  radiantly 
happy  as  she  knelt  by  his  side  to  exchange 
their  vows.  Scarcely  less  happy  appeared 
Ramchandra,  whose  covered  eye-socket  alone 
proclaimed  his  fierce  encounter  on  behalf  of 
the  smiling  bride.  Anundabai  kept  close  to  her 
nursling,  and  Lela's  calm  face  breathed  a 
silent  benediction  on   the  little  gathering. 

At  the  close  of  the  ceremony  all  the  English 
residents  gathered  around  bride  and  bride- 
groom. Could  Sambhaji  have  seen  the  lovely 
wife  in  her  eastern  silks  and  jewels  he  would 
certainly  have  regretted  his  hasty  decision. 
She  was  feted  for  the  remainder  of  the  dav  in 
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Englisii  and  Indian  fashion,  and  took  all  the 
attentions  very  simply,  for  nothing  mattered 
with  Max  by  her  side. 

It  had  been  settled  that  the  faithful  Ram- 
chandra  and  his  mother  should  accompany 
the  married  couple  to  Feringhistan.  Ram- 
chandra  would  not  leave  the  two  he  loved  so 
well,  and  Anundabai  decided  to  risk  the 
terrible  journey  rather  than  give  up  her  son. 

Lela  announced  her  intention  of  settling  on 
the  Isle  of  Bombay,  and,  whilst  making  use  of 
her  knowledge  of  herbs,  instruct  her  people 
in  the  truths  that  had  changed  her  own  life. 
Thus  the  romance  of  Simghurd  was  completed. 

A  few  days  later  a  home-going  vessel  set  sail 
from  the  beautiful  harbour  of  Bombay.  By  the 
side  of  the  ship  stood  the  beautiful  Maratha, 
her  hand  tightly  clasped  by  her  husband. 

Together  they  silently  watched  the  receding 
shore-line  and  the  farewelling  friends.  A 
gorgeous  sunset  was  dyeing  land  and  sea  in 
wondrous  tints  of  purple  and  crimson.  The 
land  of  Inde  had  never  looked  more  attractive, 
and  the  "call  of  the  East"  had  never  been  more 
seductive.  But  both  failed  to  charm  Max.  He 
thought  only  of  his  beautiful  bride,  and  the 
lovely,  waiting  mother  to  whom  he  was  taking 
her.  He  anticipated  the  gladness  of  the  lattcr's 
face,  when  she  should  receive  back  the  well- 
worn  parts  of  her  gift. 
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Then  he  glanced  anxiously  at  Soonder. 
Had  she  any  fear  of  the  future  ?  She  met  his 
gaze  with  trusting,  love-lit  eyes  that  made 
words  unnecessary,  yet  still  he  asked  : 

"Is  my  beautiful  one  quite  happy,  as  she 
goes  into  the  unknown   future?" 

"Quite  happy,  my  Beloved,  because  we  are 
together — together  under  the  shelter  of  the 
God   with  Whom  is  no  changfe." 
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